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Translator s Preface. 

My dear Professor Denssen, 

Whek, vntmg to me of year pilgnmage to India and your 
many fhends in that old, sacred land, yon suggested that I 
shoidd translate Das System des Vedanta tor them and I most 
'Willingly consented, -we had no thought that so long a time 
must pass, ere the completed book ^ould see the h^t of day. 
Now ^at the period of -waiting is ended, we rejoice together 
over the finished work. 

I was then, as yon remember, in the Austrian Alps, seek* 
mg, amid the warm scented breath of the pine woods and the 
many-coloured beauty of the flowers, to drive from my veins 
the hngenng fever of the Ganges delta, and steeping mysdf 
in the lore of the Eastern wisdom, the great Uyanishads. the 
Bhagavttd Gitd, the poems of Qankara. Master of Southern 
India. 

Your book brought me a new task, a new opportunity. 
Eor m it I found, most lucidly set forth, the hematic teach- 
mg of the Vedanta, accordmg to its greatest Master, with 
many rich treasures of the Uymtshads added. 

Shall we say that the great Upattishads are the deep, still 
mountam tarns, fed from the pure water of the everlasting 
snows, ht by clear sunshine, or. by night, mirroring the high 
seremty of the stars? 

57iapo»ad Qft& is, perhaps, the lake among the foot- 
Mls wherein are gathered the same waters of -wisdom, after 
flowing through the forest of Indian histoiy. with the fierce 
conflict of the Chadren of Bharata. 



VI 


Tranilator'i Prefaee 


Thon, in the Brahma Sdlras, wc have tlic rc<5Cproir, four- 
square, vliere (he ••‘icrcd uaters arc assembled m ordered 
quiet and graded depth, to be distributed bv careful measure 
for the sustenance of the sons of men. 

What sliall no sa}, then, of the Master C&iiI>'Ara^ Is he 
not the Guardian of the sacred uaters. uho, bj his Commen- 
taries, has hemmed about, against all impurities or Times 
je.’ilou!,} first the mountain tarns of the Upamshads, then the 
serene forest lahc of the Bhagavad Gita and last the deep 
rescrroir of the SCtiras, adding, from the generous riches of 
Ills \nsdoffi lorel) fountains and laholets of his o\rn. the Crest 
Jewel, the Awahemtuf, the Discernment'^ 

And notr, in this our d.!}. when the ancient waters are 
Bomcuhai clogged b} time, and their old courses hidden and 
choked, you come as the Kcsiorer, tracing the old holy streams, 
clearing the rc«crroir, making the primal waters of life potable 
for our own people and our onn day, making them easier of 
access also, and this is near to both our hearts, for the chil- 
dren's children of those who first heard Qankara, in the sacref 
land where be lircd his luminou-s days 

So the task is done. May the Sages look on it with faror. 
May the sunlit waters once more flow in lifc-rcstonng streams, 
bnnging to tho world the benediction of spiritual light 

Beliere me, as ercr. 

Cordially yours 

CHARLES JOHNSTON 
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INTRODUCTION. 




L literary Notes. 

1. The 17ame Yedhata 

Veddnta means literally "the end of the Yeda” and 
sigmdes originally the theoloeico<philosophical treatises -ffhich 
appear as the closing chapters of the single BrShmapa’s of 
the Yeda, and irhioh are afterwards generally called Upamshai, 
that 18 , “(secxet) sdance,” "secret doctrine.” < — ^ifnrther on, the 

1 Ted4nta may onginaUy mean either 1. “End of the Veda,” or 
S. “Dogmoa of the Veda” (ef. tiddhinia, rSdihSnfa), or S. "Einal Aim of 
the Veda” ]£axJU.«ller declare* himeelf in favor of the latter view 
(Opaniidiede I, p liXXXVl ST], lint this preenppoiies an appreciation of 
the dogmatic at the expense of the ntnal part, which it ie difficcdt to 
acc^t for the time at which the word arose (we find it already ngidly 
fixed in tI. p. 817, S <»> hCnnd. 8, S, 6 •- Euv. 8 and Qvet.6,S8} Hence 
the view given above (for whiidi we mnst of conne not rdy on Ti . 
p 8S0, 1) recommends itself ae the eunplest end most natural The 
remarkable oironmatance that the etymological meaning of both vedSnta 
and uptmuhoi cannot he proved by qnotations may he explained, if we 
assume that both were onginaUy popnlar terms in the langnage of the 
pnpile, and first received a definite sense when they were trsnsferred to 
the langnage of the higher style. AAer the Btahmaednn bed learnt the 
fonnalas of prayer (mantra) necessary for his future calling, and the 
manner of their application in the cdt (finndhii, hrfihmanam), at the 
conelnsion of the conree (Ind. Stud. X, 188 ef Cfadnd 4, 10—15,— 
a chapter like Bnh. 6, 4 was of coiine possible only at the end of a 
period of study) the 6nra might communicate to him certain thmgs easy 
to mismterpret, and therefore secret, concerning the metaphysical power 
of the prayer Qxrdhman) which supported and maintained the gods, and 
the resulting sapenonty of the own Self of the knower (fifman) over aU 
tte powers of nature, whence in coarse of tune arose the Brahmavidya, 
Atmavidy&, which the pupils might joyfaUy hsil and greet as theVeddnfa, 
that IS, as “the end of the studies,” and of the (not seldom severe [Mahd> 
bhiiatam I, 745]) period of pupilage These commnnieations to the An- 
tevasin took place in a confidential seance, that is (m contrast with 

1 * 
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name Vedrmta in the sense of "Final Aim of the Veda” is 
applied to the theoiogico*philo80pliiCBl system founded on the 
Upamshad’s, which may fitly he termed the Dogmatics of 
Brahmanism, and the exposition of which is to oecnpy ns 
heie. In order not to mix Idungs historically distinct, w« base 
this exposition exclusively on the standard work of the Yed- 
&nta School, the ^drlraka-mfmdMsd-sfitra's of B&darhyapa 
togeiher with Qahkara's Oommmitaiy thereon. As for the 
present a separate treatment ol these two authors does not yet 
seem practicable, we consider the work as an mdmsible whole 
for the purpose of our systematic exposition, and shall quote it 
in the sequel either with three numbers according to adhySyu, 
p&da and s&tram or with two numbers according to page and 
hue in the edition of Boer and Bhma K&rSyana YidySxalna 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1863.^ 

To characterise the position of this work and its two 
authors in Sanskrit Literature, it may be well to recall bnefly 
certain facts 3 


panshad} sammcQ, in an iipamsAmi, on expression which then adopted the 
meaniogs of "secret ineaning', secret name, secret teachings” jnst as the 
word “OoHeginm" adopted in Germen has been tiansfened firom the idea 
of “assembly” to that of an "object of study” which can he “read” or 
" beard " 

1 Unfortunately no translation of this work exists as yet, (1888) since 
neither the aphonsms of the Yedinta by Ballantyne (Minapore, ISol) 
nor the translation by Banerjea (Colentta, 1870]^ nor in tho Shad- 
darfamKnUutuJiS (Bombay, since 1877) hare up to the present got beyond 
th«* beginning A Dutch' rendering by A Brnining in the "Bodragea 
tot de Tsai-, Land- en Tolkenkuade van N -Indie" only goes as far ns 
the end of the first Adhyaya 

(Tho whole work has now been traadated into German by the auttor 
of the present work (Leipng 1887), and into Eoglteh by G Xhihaut (Ox- 
ford 1890-98J]. 

* Of with the foiloaing Ooiebrooke, On the Vedas or si’oreo 
writings of the Hindus, As Res Vm, 869-476, On the philosophy of 
the Hindus, Xransact of the R. As Sfoc., I, 19—48. 92—118 
II, 1—89, I, 649-679 (in the Misc Res », II, 8ff., 2895.), A 'Weber, 
Indische Inlteratnrgeschichte*, 1876, 8 85, 2495, where the literature 
np to the most recent times (1878) » to he found brought together in 
the notes and supplements. Max Muller, A Histoty of Ancient Saaeknt 
Interature^ 1880 
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2. Some Eemarks on the Veda. 


a) Goaeral view. 

The great and not yet folly accessible complex of wntings 
which bears the name of that is, “(theological) know- 
ledge," and whose extent exceeds that of the Bible more than 
SIX times over, falls in the first place into fonr divisions, the 
Bigveda, SAmateda, Tajurveda and Atharvaveda-, In each of 
these fonr Vedas we have to distmgmsh between three different 
classes of wntings, accordmg to content, form and age. 1} The 
SamhitS, 2) The JBrSJimanam, 3) The Stliram', nioreorer the 
greater part of these twelve divisions casts in different, more 
or less divergent recensions, as nsed by the different, schools 
for whose study they served, and these are commonly spoken 
of as the QSJth&'s, that is, “the branches,’ of the Veda-tree. 
For an nnderstandmg of this complicated organism it will be 
uaeM to distinguish between the form in which the Veda 
exists at present, and. the historical development throng which 
it has grown to this form. 


b) The hteraiy metemls of the Veda. 

In the first place the fonr Vedas, in the form m which 
they come to ns, are nothing else than the Manuals of tbo 
Brahmanioal Priests (ntwy), providing them with the 
materials of hymns and sentences necessary for the gamfimai 
cult, as well as teaching them thcr ri^t use. To each com- 
plete sacrificial ceremony belong, in feet, four chief-priests 
distinguished according to their courses of studies, and their 
functions. 1) the Hotar, who recites the verses (nc) of the 
hymns, m order to invite the gods to tbs eiyoyment of the 
Soma or other offerings, 2) the Udg&tar, who acdompanies 
the preparation and presentation of the Soma with his 
(s&maa), 3) the Adhvaryu, who performs the sacred nte, 
while he mutters the conespondmg verses and sacrificial smi- 
tences (yajus), 4) the Brahmin, to whom is confided the 
superintmding and guiding of the whole. The canonical hook 
for the Hotar is the Higveda (though the Eigveda-samhita 
has from the outset a wider import, not merely ntnal hnt 
also hterary). that* for the Udgitar is the Simaveda, that 
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for the Adfaraiyu the Yajurreda, while on the contrary the 
Athariareda has nothing to do with the Brahm&n,< who 
must know all the three Vedas, and to whom the Atharra' 
'I’eda IS only referred for the sake of appearance, in order to 
help to raise it to the dignity of a fourth Veda, which was 
for a long tune refused to it ^ It finds its practical apphcation 
on the one hand in bhe domestic colt (birth, mainage, burial, 
sicknesses, blessmg the harvest, incantrtions over cattle and 
so forth), on the other hand in certain official acts (inaugnration 
of the king, blessing before a battle, cursing of the enemy and 
so on), in the latter aspect it is the Veda of theEshatnya caste, 
as the three others are of the Brahman caste,^ and might stand 
in the same relation to the Furohtta (pnnce’s family pnest) 
as that which the others hold to the (c£ Yfijnaialkja 

1 , 312 ). 

Each of the pnests named required in his duties, first, a 
collection of prayer-formulas (mantra) and, second, directions 
for the right bturgical and ntnal application of these (hnfie- 
monoin). With the exception of the black Yajorveda, we find 
theoe two more or less completely separated and relegated to 
two difi'erent divisions 

L The Samhita of each Veda, as the name mdicates, is a 
“collection” of the Mantra’s belonging to it, which are either 
verses (tie) oi chauts (sSman) or sacrificial sentences (ffajus) 

* Apastaiaba-cranta-attrais S4, 16 — 19 ngvtdena hotA laroft 

sSmavedtiM vAtfAlS, yajuneaena adhwyuh, aarvatr brahmS — Madbu- 
Budana(Ind Stud 1,16,8} rtgveiemitSAhvari/mm- 

prayngo ycgvrveiena, audgptrv-prajfogah tSmatedena, brSkmayAjarnSna- 
prayogau fu aira eva antar^Stau, atharvavedas tu, pttjna^upayiAtah, 
sSnb -pawikltka -abfneara - Sdi- karma •prattpSdtdcidvena aiyania • mbdtha’ 
Aa' eva 

t Gopatha-brahmanam I, S, 94 rigndam eva hoUhram viwtebia, 
yajurvidam odkiaryum, sSmavtdtm udgStSram, attarvS/Igtrovidam brdh- 
Mditam— Athar^a-par]tlshtaIn 1 (Ind Stud I, 296, 26) 
rtJjhati ImtAmd, brdhmd tasmddattommt— Cf. Viahfupnranam III, 
4 (p 276, ’Wilson] —An indirect acknowledgement of the fourth Veda bj 
^ankara » found on p 238, 2 

• It IB perhaps to be understood in this sense, when Bnh. 6, 18 
(Qatap Br 14, 8, 14) Zshafrem appears as fourth along with lAfhoMi 
yajus and sSmau 
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Thus the RigTeda^samhita consists of 1017 hjmns in 10580 
verses, &om vrhich the Hotar has to select the required in- 
vocation for the purpose in ^ew, the Samaveda-samhitii 
contains a selection of 1549 verses (or with repetitions 1810). 
either from the Rigveda-samhitu, or from the materials on 
which it IS based', all these excepting only 75, are also 
found in the Rigveda. Th^ are modulated in numerous ways, 
tor the purposes of the chant (sdnian), the Samhita of the 
white Yajurveda contams both prose sacrificial sentences 
(ya^vs) and verses, the latter of which are in great measure 
taken from the materials of the Rigveda; on the other hand, 
the Atharvaveda-samhita consists merely of “^60 Hymns, only 
about one sixth of ahich are common to it and the Rigreda, 
while the remainder occupy an independent and in many 
respects qmte peculiar position m the total of the Vedic 
Mantra literature, of which later. Each of these four Samhit&s, 
according to the or Schools, in which it is studied, 

is extant in different recensions, which, however, no not, as a 
rule, differ materially fiom on^ another. It is otheiwise, as 
will presently be shown, with the second division of Vedic 
literatnie. 

XL The Bbaesai^iu, whose most direct purpose generally 
is, to teach the practical use of the materials presented in 
the Samhita, in its widest scope often goes far beyond this 
immediate purpose, and draws within its sphere what (with 
Madhushdana) we may include m the three categories of uiUii, 
arihavada and vedanta. 1) As wd/ii (i. a, precept) the Brfih- 
manam eigcins the ceremonies, explains the occasions of their 
use, as well as the means for carrying them out, and finally 
describes the process of the sacred nte itself. 2) With this, 
under the name of arthavddn (i.c, explanation) are linked the 
most various discussions, whose purpose is, to support the 
content of the precept by exegesis, polemic, mythology, dogma 
Md so forth 3) The consideration of the subject here and 
here rises to thoughts of a philosophical character, which, as 
Jey are found for the most part towards the end of the 
Br^mana's are called uedante (i.e.. Veda-end) Th^ ate the 
chief content of the appendixes to the Brahmana's which are 
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called Iranyaka\ and whose onginal purpose (though sot 
strictly maintamed} was to serve for the life in the forest 
(foranyam), which was enjoined upon the Brahmans in old age, 
to serve as a substitute for the ntual which, if not complete!} 
left behind, was yet very much hunted However this may 
be, it IS the fact that in them we meet abundantly a wonder- 
ful spintnalisiDg of the sacndcial cult* in place of the practical 
carrying out of the ceremonies, comes meditation npon them, 
and with it a symbohcal change of meaning, which then leads 
on farther to the loftiest thoughts.^ 

1 Let ilie openug paaaage of the Brihad-aranyakam (vhich » 
intended for the Adhraiyu}, in which the Horse Seenhee is treated, serie 
M an example > 

‘'Om'— Dawn venly le the head of the saenfimal horse, the sun 
"M his e}e, the nind his hreath, his month is the all-pervading fire, the 
"jeariB the body of the sacrificial horse, heaven is h» back, space is fats 
"belly, the earth is his foot-stool {QaSl^) The poles are his lotos, the 
"intermediate qoarters ore fais nfas, the seasons are his hmbs, months and 
‘■half-months are his joints, daj and night are hts feet, the stare ate his 
“ bones, the clonds are his flesh The deserts ere the food which he cen- 
"snmes, rivers arc his entrails, the monntains his brer and tangs, plants 
"and trees Ins hair, the nsingsan is bis foreqoartcrs, the setting sun is 
"h!s hindquarters, nhen be janns, that u the lightning, when he neigbi, 
"that is the thunder, when be waters, that is ram, his voice is speech 
* Dij Tcnlj arose after the hone as the socnfieinl vessel, which stands 
"before bun its cradle is in the eastern ocean, night venJy arose as the 
"sacrificial vessel, which stands behind him its cradle is in the western 
"ocean, these two sacrificial vessels arose to surround the horse As a 
“racer he earned the gods, as a war-horse the gandbarvas, as a steed the 
“ demons, es a horse mankind The ocean is fais companion, the ocean his 
“cradle" 

Hero the universe takes the place of the horse to bo ofibred, perhaps 
with the thought in the background, that the ascetic is to renounce the 
world (cf Diih 3, 6, 1 4, 4, 22), as the father of the fomilj rcnoonces the 
real xacrificial gift In just the same way, the Chfindogja-Upanishafl 
(I, I, which IS intended for the Udgatar, teaches as the tree rdpftto to 
be recognised and honoured the ejllahle "om," which le a aymhtA o 
Braltman {paramStjna-praWam), and the vltham (hjmn) which bdongs 
to the Hetar is subjected to a like transformation of meaning in Ait»- 
rcja-iraujakam (2, ], 2;— Compote Brabmasfltro 3, 3, BS— 86, wbcrt 
the Iboarht IS developed that ej-mbolieal representations Ipratyapo) of 
tbw kind have rrlidily not onl) withm the ()akba, In which thej are 
fonnd, I ut also in general 
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The most important parts of these Aranyalca’s were later 
detached from them under the name Upamshad, and were 
brought together from the different Veda’s into a single whole; 
but originally, as we must admit, each Vedic school bad its 
specSial ritual textbook, and together nith this a more or less 
nch dogmatic textbook, and if there weie in reality, as the 
MuktM-TIpanisbad (Ind St III, 324) affirms, 21 + 1000 + 109 
+ 50 => 1180 Qdkha’s, it follows that thcie must hare been 
1180 ITpanishad’s. In leahty, howevei, the matter is much 
simpler, since the iiumbei of the Qakha's, which we really 
know, IS limited £oi each Veda to a very small number, whose 
textbooks piesent the common ritual and dogmatic material 
in diffeimg oidci, treatment and elaboiation Thus we are 
acquainted with only two Qakha’s of the liigveda, that of 
the and that of the Kaushitakin's, each of which 

possesses one Bi&hmanam and one Aiaiiydkam, the latter 
containing the Upamshad of the school — Foi the Samaweda 
we know up to the present foi the Br3hmana section only one 
Q^khS. accurately and completely, that of the TUndin's, to 
which belong the following wiitings. a) the Baftcaviugarh&Ji- 
mananit b) the Shadimsa-h&Iimanam, whose name already 
characteiizes it as an addition to the foimer; c) we must also 
attribute to the school of the Tandm’s the hitbeito mcorn* 
pletely known ChdndogyorirSJwKinam, since Qahkara under this 
name quotes a passage, p 892, 9. which accoiding to Bajen* 
dralSla Mitia (The Chkndogya-Up , Introduction, p. 17 N.) 
foims the beginning of the Chindogya-brahmanam; d) finally 
Qahkaia repeatedly quotes the Chandogj/a-upanishad as belong* 
mg to the Thndins, thus Cband. 3, 16 (quoted p 889, 10 
890, 8) 8, 13, 1 (p 899, 3 907, 7. 908, 6) 6, 8, 7 fp. 923, 8) — 
A second independent book of ntual for the SSmaveda is 
possibly the UMavalcSradir&hmamm of the Jaimii4ya*q&.kbfi 
(cf, Qdnkaia’s statement on Kena-Up , p. 28, and those of 
Buinell in Mfiller's Uponishad’s I, p. XO), according to Burnell 
m five Adhi^ya's, the last but one of which contains the 
well-known shoit Kena-TTpamahad (quoted p. 70, 1. 4 10 163, 
3. 808, 10), while the last consists of the IrslieyaAfrSdmiaiwm. 
(quoted p. 301, 8) The four remaining BrShmana’s of the 
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Sama\eda (Sumavidh&na, Vdiiga, DcLaiddJiy&ya, Samlatopam- 
shad) can make no claim to tlie name of independent text- 
books of the school — ^For the Yajurveda ire haie to distin- 
guish tiro forms, the black (that is. nnarranged) and the irhite 
(arranged) Yajurreda. The formei contains Srkhmana-like 
materials mingled with the Mantra's in the Samhita, in this 
form the schools of the Taittinyahe^s (nbose Brahmanam and 
Aranjakam are merely conhnnations of the S.omhi^}, the 
Katha's and the Jdaiirayaniya's hare handed the Yajurreda 
down to us The Taittiriya-kranyakam eontams at its close 
two XJpanishad’s, the TailtinyoTJpamshad (Book Yll VIII 
IX) and the Narayanlya- Upanishad (Book To the school 
of the Katha’s belongs the Eathaka-Upantshad, which we non 
possess only in an Atharran recension, wheieas m Qankaias 
time it seems to hare formed a whole with the other texts of 
the Katha’s, of which more will be said later; under the name 
Maiin-Upamshad we have receired a late product of reiy 
apocryphal character ,8 the name of a fourth Qaldia of the 
black Yajurreda, the Qoe^tfvatara's, is that of a metrical 
Upanishad of secondary ongin, nhicb^ howerer, is largely 
quoted by Q^ara as '^QvelayvedaranSm mantrqpanishad" 
(p 110, 6 cf. 416, 1. 920, 4) and scemmgly also already bj 
Bidarayana (1, 1, 11 1, 4, 8 2, 3, 2) 

In contrast to tbe Qakhk's of the black Yajurreda, the 
Tdjasaneyjn’s the chief school of the white Yajurreda, separated 
the Mantra’s and Br^hmana’s after the maimer of the remain- 
ing Veda’s; the former are collected in the Yujasaneyi-sam- 
hitfi, the latter form the content of the Qatcvafha-brShmanam, 
the condudmg part (B XTV) ot which contains the greatest 
and most beautiful of all the IJpanishad’s, the Bnhad-drttn- 
yaJcam A piece closely related to it (probably only on account 
of its metncal form) has been added to the VSjasaneyi- 
samhitS. as Book XL, and is called, from its fiist word, the 
tsSrvpemshad^ in the rersion of Anquetil Duperron four ad- 


* Qankara nowhere quotes it f brShmanatil p SK, 8 1008, 5 

means tbe section BriL 2, 4 4, Si, moreover the term SudiumtiR (Msitr 

6, 21) IB not yet to be found in the Commentarv to the Brahmasfttrs s 
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ditional sections of the same SambitS, ^atarudnyam (B. XVI). 
FemshasttJdam (XXXI) Tadeva (XXXTT), and {fivasanikdlya 
(XXXIV. the beginning) are classed as Upanishad’s. — Besides 
the Vajasaneyin’s Qankara thirteen times quotes an other school 
of the White Yajorreda, the Jd&dla’s; nine of these quotations 
(p. 222. 8. 223 1. 417. 11. 988 8 » 991. 4 999, 6 1000. 1. 3. 
1025, Sj are found, irith important rariants, in the JSbala-Upa- 
nisMd. irhich is to-day included am ong the Atharra-TIpanishad’s 
four others (924. 7 =» 1059, 1 931, 4 = 933, 4) are not, so that, 
as it seems, Qankara had a moie complete irork of this school 
before him Whether B2ldara}'ana quotes the same vrork (1, 2 
32 4. 1 3) remains uncertain.^ — To the AtharTareda belongs 
the GopafliaA/rahmanam a 'vrork ^rhich has preponderatingly 
the character of a compilation and is \athout close i elation to 
the Atharra-samhitl We find no quotations fiom it in Qau- 
kara; the circumstance that at 3, 3 24, p. 889ff , he does not 
also consider Gopatha-br. II, a, 4, increases the probability that 
he did not know or did not recognize this work. Finally, to 
the Atharvareda. which could most probably not be guarded 
against new inrasions by supervision of the guild as were the 
other Yeda 8, has been attached a long series of TJpanishad's 
for tue most part short many of which have a wholly apo- 
cryphal character and are noting more than the textbooks of 
later Indian sects. Two TJpanishad’s of the Atharran are of 
special significance for the VedSnta, the Mimdaka- and the 
j^ttsna-Upanishad, both of which are fi:equently quoted by 
B.idarayana and Qa&kara. while we strangdy find no certain 
quotation from the MandSkya-Upanishad whmh is so abun- 
dantly used in the VedCintasara. 

III. A third and last stage of the Vedic literature is formed 
by the Suxaa’s. likewise divided according to Veda’s and 
Qaldia’s (whose relations howevei seem to be somewhat un- 


9 Qaakara understands : 2, 32 as the J ibalopanishad 2, p 439 and 
4 1, 3 as a text of this school unknown to ns, on the other accord- 
ing to the TVSnfa-{aira-Mds7^ni (Pandit, Jane 1872, p 19) l, 2, 32 and 
according to the Tedanta-latutalika’praWa (Pandit, August 1874, p 55] 
4 1, 3 axe not to he referred to the JlhSla’s. 
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fixed), thej bring together the contents of tlie Bruhmana’s, on 
uhich they arc based, condensing, systematizing and completing 
them, for the puipose of piactical life, in lery compendious 
form, and in the lapidarj 8t>le nhich is often quite incom* 
prelieiisible nithout a commentary, a st}le to nhich also the 
graiiiinatical and, as we shall shortly see, the philosophical 
literature of India h.is adapted itself Theic are three classes 
of Vcdic Sfitia's 1) the QiaiUa-sfttra's, nhich regulate public 
noiship, 2) the G>ihya-siitra% nhich regulate domestic cere- 
monies fat biith, mamage, and the funeral), and 3) the 
Dhoi im^sutr(i’>>, in which the duties of the Castes and 
A .Lina’s arc set forth in detail, and from which the latei 
lawbooks of Manu and so on are denied As the Qrauta-sfitia's 
are based on the Qndt (that is, Dnine Bcrelation), the two other 
clasecs in like manner rest on the fuiiifi (that is. Tradition) 
.'ind Iciira (that is, Custom); more will be s.iid further on of 
the meaning of thc'o expressions in the terminology of the 
Vedanta 

c) Of tbe Geneau of the Veda 

The most ancient monument in this extensno circle of 
litciatnrc vand perhaps also the most ancient literary monu- 
ment ol the human race) is formed by the Hymns of the 
■Ripreda, since, as regards the great bulk of them, thej go 
back to a time when their possessors were not jet in the 
valltj ol the Ganges, but lived among the tributaries of the 
Indus, had as yet no Casteo, no privileged worship, no Brah- 
manical system of government and life, but belonged to small 
tribes (tif) under kings most of whom were hercdilarj, tilling 
their fields, pasturing their herds, fighting among thcmsclw*s 
and enjoying a prinutivo life The Hymns of the Kigvcd? 
unfold a grapliic picture of all tlieso rclabons, hut especially 
wc can follow in them the genesis ol the primitno natur* 


16 CT on Ini* loinl the moluallj *uj.iilomcn'w> worlr Zimmer, 
Al'TdMclr* M.rn. Berlin 187 *', Lodi ir, J>w -M ,nlra-Ljttcratnr wa 
iil'r Iml (in th** *hirii of LuiSt^ik'b Prap**® 

KBrci, Der RiBteJm I/‘i|i-iK H-Sl, OldenWr. fie Itclicion de* ^e8'> 
J'rr! n 1F31, HiUel ramll, Vedwcle MjUwIorjc, Hre-Uu 1631— ISfC 
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rdlgion of India through its different phases, in pirt eren 
from the moment t^en the gods aie cirstalhzing under the 
hand of the poet out of the phenomena of nature, to the point 
at irhich belief in them for the thinking part of the nation 
hegms to grow dim and is being replaced bj the first 
stirrings of philosophical speculation, the latter especially in 
the later hymns chiefly found in the last Mandala. many of 
which, as for example the Hymn of Pumska Kigr. 10, 90 
(VS. 31 AY 19. 6. TA 3, 12), already show an immigiation 
into the Ganges raUev mth the consequent development of 
the Caste system 

Por after the Indians throi^h many battles and stinggles 
whose poetical reflections are contained for us in the Maha- 
hhSratam had non a permanent dwelling place for themselves in 
the pai^adise-like plain between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, 
their manner of hfe took on a form essentially different firom the 
earher one, owing to its altered external relations an insurmoant- 
able harrier was m the first place erected between the QMrds, 
the repressed population of the aborigines, and the immigrant 
Aryans; then farther, above the Vaifyds, that is, the collechre 
mass of Aryan tribes, weie raised on the one side, as possessors 
of material might, the Ejs1tatriya% the warrior-nobility with the 
kings at their head, and on the other side the real or pre* 
tended descendants of the old Yedic poet-famihes, who called 
themselves SrShmandi (offerers of prayer, priests), and suc- 
ceeded in making their family pnvflege not only the Y'edic 
hymns and the worship bound up with them, but by and 
by also the whole national education It is tme that, as 
before, all members of the three upper castes, so far as they 


>> There are hymns in the Bigvads which treat rdigion with open 
acorn Thus among others (e g Higr 7, 103) the hjmn Rigv 9, 112, 
which not without hnmonr develops the thought that even the god 
Indra, like menkind, sdfishly follows his own profit, and which very 
efiectively uses a constantly recnmng refi^, hoironed apparently from 
e leligiooB hymn, “tnirSya tndo pansrava.” It is tme that Grassman 
has omitted this refrain, in which the whole point lies — The “Litnrgy of 
the Cogs” (fauna icd^tha) Chfind I, 12 seems to own its origin to 
similar motives. 
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ivere JDvi^a’s ("twice>born/' reborn through the sacrament of the 
Vj^nayanam, the admission into the Brahmanical church) had 
to offer, and m part also to perform, sacrifices, but only the 
Brahmans could eat the sacrificial food, drink the Soma, and 
receive the sacrificial gift vnihoutwhich the sacrifice was sot 
efficacious, they only could be jEMmfi (sacrificial priests for 
another for hire) and Furoktia^s (permanent family priests of 
the princes). Of these caste privileges the Brahmans irere 
able in time to make a more and more extended use. Li 
proportion as, through the consohdation of their settlements, 
the prosperity of the prmces and the people grew, the external 
pageantry of woiship increased, the number of the parbcipat> 
ing priests augmented, the names Brahman, Hotar, Adbvaiyu, 
Odj^tar, which we see emerging m the Bigveda at first sporadi* 
cally and without strict distinction, were bound up into a 
system, and by the side of each of these Bitv^j’s at a great 
sacrifice stood a senes of accolytes 

Now the more complex the system of worship became, the 
more impel atively it demanded a special training, and this 
practical need was the decisive factor in the arrangement of 
the Vedio literature, — if indeed this word can be employed for 
a condition of things in which no written record is to he 
thought of Little by little, a firm tradition grew up about 
the verses and sentences with which the Adhvaiyu had to 
accompany his manipulations {Yajiurveda), as about the songs 
Vibich the tldg9.tar chanted at the sacred operations (S&ma- 
veda), and lastly it was no longer enough for the Hotar to 
know the songs hereditary m lus own family; the separate 


» Eves tlie Upaniihoda leesi ongimllv to have been handed down 
only orally On the one hand we find passages in them winch only beconw 
intelligiUe by an accompanying gesture (e g , Enh 1, 4, 6 oMo tn 
abhyammthat, 2, 2, 4. imau eua [the ears] Gaubma-BharadvSjmi, eyant 
eta Oautamo, 'uam BharadvdjaJi, and so on), on the other ban d, j! g , 
Ch&nd 8, 8, 5 satyam is treated as a tn^Oohle, Brib B, 14, I, oAHitw 
mtankOiam iyavti and 6, 14, 3 prttnQ ’pSno pyanafi are treated M.eigftt 
syllables — Por the rest, the qnestion of a written record in India has not 
tho importance which we, judging by our own position, are mchned to 
give it 
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collections of hymns -were gathered into circles {nian'Mam), 
the (nicies into a single whole {Rigieda), which then for a 
certain farther period still remained open for additional new 
prodnctions.— Not all the old hymns were admitted into this 
canon; many had to be excluded, because their contents were 
tbn n gbt to be offensive or otherwise nnsuited; otheis because, 
sprung from the ‘people, tli^ were not supported by the 
authority of some famous bardic family. To these were con- 
■ tinnally added new blossoms which the old stem of Yedic 
lyrics bore m the Br3hmana Period, and which bear clear 
testimony to the altered consciousness of the time From 
these materials, which had to be handed down for a long time 
outside the schools m the mouths of the people (to which fact 
their frequent and especially metrical neghgence bears testi- 
mony), there came into being m course of time a fourth col- 
lection {Aihearvateda), which had to struggle long before gain- 
ing a recogmtion which always remained conditional. 

Meanwhile the other older coUedaons had become the basis 
of a certain coarse of study, whudi in coarse of time took a 
more and more regular form Originally it uas the father 
who initiated his son mto the sacied loie handed down by 
the &mily, as best he could (Brih. 6, 2, 4k Cb&nd 5, 8, 5), 
soon, through the growing difficulty of understanding the old 
texts, the more and more complicated form of the ntnal, the 
peipetually extending circle of studies, this became too difficult 
for him; it became necessary to look for the most approved 
authorities for each of the theories (vid^) that had to be 
learned, travelhng scholars (caroko) went further afield (Brih. 
3, 3, 1), celebrated wandering teachers moved from place to 
place (Eansh. 4, 1), and to many teachers pupils streamed, 
“like the waters to the deep" (Taitt. 1, 4, 3). Later enstom 
demanded that every Aiya should spend a series of years 
(according to Apast dhsima-stltra 1, 1, 2, 16 at least twelve) 
m the house of a teacher, the Brfihmana's, to prepare themselves 
for their fiiture calling, the Kshatriya’s and Yaiqya’s, to receive 
the influences which were to moMd their later thought and 
lifa We must assume (even if we have no quotation at tnui/i 
to prove it) that the imparting of this instruction became in 
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course of tune the exclusire pnnlege of the Brahmans only 
thus can be explamed the unparalleled influence over the hfe 
of the Indian peoples 'which the Brahmans succeeded in 
winning and maintaining. As the outward apparel of the 
scholars of the different castes differed, so also probably did 
their mstmchon. As payment for it, the scholars performed 
the honsehold and field labour of the teacher, they tended 
the sacred fire (Ghlind 4, 10, 1), herded the teacher’s cattle 
(CSiSnd. 4, 5), collected the customary gifts for him in file 
'Village and brought him presents at the condnsion of the 
course. In the time left free by these manifold obbgations 
(gwnh Jcarma^tttigeshem, Ghand. 8, 16) the Veda was studied 
On the whole, it was less a tune of study than a time of 
diseiplme, as the name Agrama impbes, intended for the 
practice of obedience to the teacher (of which extravagant 
examples ore handed do'wn) and strenuous self-abnegatmg 
activity It was the tendency of Brahmamsm to mould the 
whole hfe to such an Agrama. Not all, after the termination 
of the time of study, set themselves to found a family, many 
remained in the teacher’s house to the end of their hves 
fhika), others betook themsdves to the forest to devote them- 
selves to pnvations and penance, others again disdamed even 
this form of regular existence, and cast away every ihmg 
(samnyOsm), to roam about (panto dyaka) as beggars (bfoMiu). 
The different kmds of ** or "religions exermse,’' were 

further bound together in a whole, m which what appears as 
an abriqit command in St Matthew’s G-ospel ^TX, 21, seems 
to have been expanded into a vast ^tem embracing the whole 
of life. Accordingly the life ot eveiy BiShmana, and even the 
life of every Dv]ja,>* was to be divided mto four stages, or 
Aframa’s, he was (1), as BrohmacSnn, to dwell in the house 
of a teacher, then (2), as GrihasQia, to fulfil the duly of found- 
ing a family, then (3) to leave it in old age, as a WmsrasSia 
(forest henmt), to give himself np more and more to mcieasmg 


IS ^ Imutstton to tbs BiSbinsns oaste does not seem to follow with 
certainty firom Mkna 'VI, of v 88 70 97 brShmam, v 39 89 93 mpra, 
on the other hand v. S gnkasthai tw, and ao on, v dO 85 91 94 
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penances, and lastij (4), towards ibe end o£ his 1*- ^ “ 
LijtnySsin Binvr&jdka) to t^anaer free from 

eerfhly ties and live on akis.-Wc do not knotr hovr far the 
teahty corresponded to these ideal claims. 

While Brahmanical teaching and conduct of We vrere sur- 
rounding the existence of the Indian peoples » ever denser 
tods, vve see ripening on the hranch of Brahmanism itself a 
world concept which, though outwardly bound np vnth it vas 
inwardly opposed to it in its very basis.— Already in the Big' 
reda stioi^ movements of a certam philosophical tennern^ 
themselves manifest We perceive a special seebng and 
asking after the Unity which finally lies at the basis of all 
diversity, we see many attempts being made to solve the 
riddle of creation; to grasp through the motley changes of 
tiie world of appearances, through the more and more richly 
developed variety of the Yedic pantheon the one form- 
less principle of all that has form. — until at last the soul 
finds and lays hold of nnity where alone unity is to he found 
— iu the soul itself Here, in the mysterious depths of his 
own heart, the seeker, raised above his own indiridnality by 
the ferronr of aspiration QxrSiman) discovered a power which 
he felt to transcend all the other powers of creation, a god- 
hke might which, aa he felt dwells within all earthly and 
oriestial beings as inner mling principle (anfarp>1miR) on which 
aU worlds and all gods rest, through fear of which fire bums, 
the sun shines, the storm wind and death perform their work 
(Mflu 6. 3), and without which not a straw can be bamed 
by Agni or carried away by Tiyu (Kena 3, 19. 23). A poetic 
formative power had clothed Agni. Indra and T.\yu with per- 
sonality; this power it was by which that power of fervour, 
'‘that which in the narrow sphere expanding to all sides grows 
‘ mightily, as a delight of the great gods, that which extends 
‘•as a god to the gods trom afar and embraces tins muverse*’ 
(Rigv. IT. 24, 11) was raised above all gods first in a very 
tiansparent personification as BjoJiaspoti, BrahtoaHO^U, but 
afterwards more truly, boldly. pbilo<*ophically as Brahman 
(prayer), as Jtniort (Self), and from this power the gods and 
the whole world besides were derived in endlessly varied j^y 
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of phantasy — "W e may hope that thanks to the trealth of texts 
preserved in the Rigreda, Atharvareda, and Er&hmana’s, wp 
may he able to trace step by step how the sparks of philo- 
sophic hght appearing in the Rigreda shine out brighter and 
brighter until, at last, in the Upam^ad’s, they burst out in 
that bright flame which is able to light and warm us to-day 

Numerous indications intimate that the real guardians of 
these thoughts were originally not the pnestly caste, absorbed 
in their ceremonial, but rather 'the caste of the Kshatnya s 
Again and again, in the, TJpamdiad's, we meet the situation 
that the Brahman begs the Rshatnya for instruction which 
the latter, after several representations of the unseemliness 
of such a proceedmg, imparts to him (cf Bnh 2, 1. Kaush. 
4, 1. firih 6, 2 Gh&nd 5, 3. Chhnd. 5, 11. Kaush 1 1} — ^How- 
ever this may be, the Brahmans appropriated this new teach- 
ing of Brahman and its identify with the Self, and attached 
it, as best they could, to their own system of justification by 
works, in a way of which we shall say more in the sequel 
Both systems, the fitual and the philosophic, were propagated 
in the Yedic schools, became inside and outside the school 
(at pubhc festivals, at the courts of longs and so forth) the 
subject of keen debate and a not seldom vehement polemic, 
both suffered manifold transformations and exdianges in these 
contests and mutual accommodations, at last, as the precipitate 
of this nch spintual life, the BrAhmana’a and the Upamshaffs, 
in which they issue, weie formed and brou^t into their present 
shape and finally probably after their practical meanmg had 
already long been transferred to the Sfttra’s) recorded in wnt- 
mg ft IS to be hoped that in tame it be possible to 
reconstruct ftom them, even if not in evefy detail, the course 
of development which found its conclusion in them. 

"We have already seen how to the older IJpanishad's, which 
are the plxiloscphic text-books of the different QSUih’s, were 
added a long senes of younger products of the same name? 
in these we can follow the further extension of rehgions con- 
cepts, and, hand in hand with it, the devebpment of a special 
tendency to accomplish even in this life the umon with the 
AU-qiirit, through a certain practical process (called Ibpa), 
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down to the tune of the Indian eeots. These texts, as it 
seems, have a purely external connection with the AtharraTeda. 

3. The Philosophical Systems. 

Parallel with this development of the Yedic theories there 
early arose side hy side in India, &om the germs contamed 
in the BrShmana’s and older IFpanishad’s. a whole senes of 
philosophic systems, which stand in very varied, sometimes 
convergent, sometimes hostile, rdahons to the Yedas and to 
each other, and in which we can trace every shade of philo- 
sophical concept of the world, from the crass and cynical 
matenalism of the Clxv3,ka’8 up to the orthodox faith in the 
letter of the Yedas. Six among them were able to obtam 
the reputation of orthodoxy, that is, of a harmony between 
their teachings and the Ye^c faith, or at least an appearance 
of it, the others, and among tiiem Buddhism, were held to 
be heterodox and heretical. The six orthodox systems (a 
name to which, in its full sense, only the two Mimans&'s can 
lay claim) are as follows — 

1) The Sankhyam of Kapila, which served, as some 
believe, as the basis of Buddhism, a highly spiritual theory 
of the unfolding of the world to the end of self-knowledge 
and thence resulting liberation, which, however, falls into an 
irreconcileable dualism between the unfolding primitive matter 
(prahiti, pradk&nam) and an origmal plurality of individual 
spirits {pwrusha), , 

2} The Yoga of Patahjali, which, interpreting the S§n- 
khya-system theisbcally, nndei takes to point out the way of 
attammg a union willi G-od, treating it in fonr parts, 1. of 
contemplation (sainddhi), 2. of the means of attainmg it (sddha- 
«am), 3. of the mastery over natnre thereby gamed (tnbhfiti), 
4. of the condition of absoluteness (kaw(Ayam)M 

It Xbe ration of this teaching to the Yoga-Upsmshad’s has yet to 
he investigated, in the Sai^kshepa-Qaukara-jaya 1, SI— 27 (Gilde- 
meiBter, Anthologia>, p 86) are distinguished three parts of the Yeda, the 
karma feSn^o, jnSna-liSnda, and poga-lc&nia, to whioh the three tfystemB 
of Jotmint, SSdarSpana and Biteifjafi refer, the latter appears as an in- 
carnation of (^asha (this throws hght on Coweh’a remark on Colehrooke 
M E.>, P.S47, n 2) 
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3) The Ny&ya of Gotama, a system of logic, which, how- 
ever, draws wifbn its sphere all tbe subjects of Indian thought 
and treats of them under its sixteen categories (pramfinam 
proof, prameyam what is to be proved, sam^ya doubt, and 
so on). 

4) The Yaigeshikam of £aii&.da, frequently (e p , in the 
BhTisldipanccheda, in the Tarkabbisha) woven together with 
the NySya into a single whole, which teaches the growth of 
the world from atoms (paramdnu) and undertakes a classi- 
fication of existence, according to natural science, imder the 
six categories of substance, quality, action, identity, dl^FerenGe, 
and inherence {iravyam, ytina, hmnum, a&mdiMyam, ingesha, 
aametv&ya). 

The gradual growth and consolidatiDn of this and other 
systems may have instigated the stricter adherents of the Yeds 
also, on their side, to a scientific, systematic investigation 
{nAm&ns&) into the contents of the Yeda, whence arose 

6) The Karm€i-mim&tia&, P&rva-tnim&ns&, or, as it is usually 
simply called, the Mim&nsh of Jaimini, as a system of wor- 
ship through works, which investigates the duties (flhanm) 
enjomed by the Yeda, together with the rewards {phalam) 
attached thereto, and 

6) The Q&tiidka-mini&ns&, XTttaroriritm&nati, or, as it is 
mostly called ikorn its source, Yediinta of BhdarAyana, 
which unites the contents of the tJpanishad's in a theologico- 
philosophical system. 

The two Mm&ns&.’s may have arisen together, since Jaimmi 
and BadarSyana quote each other, often agreeing, often op- 
posmg the two systems complete each other in that together 
they exhibit the totality of Yedic theology (since in particular 
the Yedhnta holds fast thronghout to the system of rewards 
of the Karma-mimiiiisS, c£ 2, 3, 42 3, 1 25 3, 2, 9 and 
p. 1076, 13), and their principles are in a thorough-going anti- 
thesis, which has its foundation in the Yeda itself. For the 
Yeda falls (as QaS.kara on Byih. p 4ff diows), accordmg to 
the concept of the Yed&nta, into two parts, which show a fsr- 
leaching analogy with the Old and New Testaments, a Fart 
of Works (barmorMnda), which includes the Mantra’s and 
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Brlihmana's in general, and a Part of Elnonrledge 
Mnda), which includes the Upanishad’s and what belongs to 
them (e g , the Agnirahasyam, Qatap Br. X, for which c^pare 
3, 3, 44—52. p 943-952). The foimer enjoins works, such as 
saonhcCS and other ceremonies, promising hke the Old Testa- 
ment, rewards and threatening punishments, with this difference 
however that, for the most part, by relegating these to the 
other world, it evades the conflict with experience; the m- 
vestigation of these circumstances, of the religious works and 
the merit obtained by them, which enters as a “new moment” 
(ap&rvam) into the complex of deeds necessitating a requital 
in the other world, forms the essential content of Jaimini’s 
Karma-mimaftsS., nhich precedes the Yedanta not so much in 
time as in order, and is largely quoted by Qankara in his 
Commentary on the Vedanta-sfitras as “the first part,” “the 
first hook” (ftflf., p 848, 6. 897, 1. 919, 9. 944, 4 961, 3. 1011, 12). 
However, as we shall see (Chap IV, 3). a knowledge of it is 
not necessary for the study of the Vedanta, which bases itself 
entirely on the “part of knowledge” ot the Veda’s, that is, on 
the Upanishad’s. The work of Badarayana stands to the 
Tlpanishad’s in the same relation as the Christian Dogmatics 
to the New Testament: it investigates their teaching about 
God, the world, the soul, in its conditions of wandering and 
of deliverance, removes apparent contradictions of the doc- 
tnnes, binds them systematically together, and is especially 
concerned to defend them against the attacks of opponents. 
As such appear rot only the heterodox philosophers, the Bud- 
dhists (whose teachings 2, 2, 18 — 32 in their various forms are 
examined, and entirely rejected as an outcome of hatred 
toward the human race p. 581, 2), the Jama’s (2, 2, 33-36), the 
FSqupata’s (2, 2, 37 — 11) and the P&ncarcitra’s (2, 2,42—46), 
but also the adherents of the other orthodox systems; inas- 
much as Badarayana, 2, 1, 11, declares himself fundamentally 
against My possibility of discovenng the truth by means of 

reflection (fai ka) This will be further treated in Chap V, 2. 

For the purpose of fixing Badarayana’s time, it .is 
important to note how he treats the four non-Vedic systems. 
The Nyaya is not mentioned by Badarayana at all, and only 
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twice casually quoted by Qaclcaxa (p 67,6. 694, !}• but with 
approbation, perhaps because it lent no support to his polemics 
(but compare on Brih. p. 801, 8), the Yoga appears, as ihr as 
‘we see (1, 1, 19 the word has another meaning), with the exception 
of 4, 2, 21 (where, however “ Togmah" refers m the first place to 
Bhag.G 8,23) only at 2, 1,3, where it is bnefiy dismissed with the 
remarl^ that what has been said against the SSfikhyam applies 
to it also, the Yaiqeshika^teachmg is confiited at 2, 2, 11 — 17 
with the remark that no attention need be paid to it, since no 
one adopts it (2, 2, 17- apangrcJi&o ea atyantam anc^^id), a 
proo^ that in B3dar&yapa*s time or country £an&,da*8 teach- 
ing was in disrepute. On the other hand, we must condude 
from the way in which he treats the S&nkhyam that this 
system (recommended by authorities like Manu and the MaM- 
bharatam) was held in high regard m his tune. At evmy 
cpportonity he recurs to it, in part in long discussions (as 
1, 1, 5—11. i,'4, 1—13. 2, 1, 1—12 2, 2, 1—10), in part in single 
references (1, 1, 18 1, 2, 19. 1, 2, 22 1, 3, 3 1, 8, 11. 1, 4, 28 
2, 1, 29. 2, 8, 51. 4 2, 21), to which others are sometimes 
attached (2, 1, 3 and ^ 2, 21, the Yoga; 2, 1, 29, and 2, 8, 61, 
the Vai(;eshiham, 2, 1, 4 — 11, the systems of leflection in general), 
and repeatedly (1, 4, 28; 2, 1, 12) the remark is made, that 
with the S^khya system the others are also dealt with It 
is worthy of remark, that B&dar&yana does not mention by 
name any of the other qrstems (except the Yoga, 2, 1, 3 and 
the Yogin’s 4, 2, 21, which m fact stand nearer to the Veda) 

« Of gaokara on 1, 4, 28, p 403 “PVom Heater na aealebim (1, J, B) 
onwards the teaching of the Pradbfinaizi [pnnsitiTO matter of the Sfiflhhya'^ 
as the cause of the world has been again end again examined and refuted 
in the Sutra's [not only in the Gommentaiy], for this assertion finds a 
eupport in certain passages of the 'Vedanta [Upanisbad's], which opparentl> 
speak for it, and this might at first sight deceive the inexpert AI»o the 
said teaching approaches the teadiing of the Vedanta, in that it i^gnisc* 
the identitj of cause and kScct, and is therefore ijcognised by 
and other cnmposcre of Dharmuttra'a, therefore so much more effo 
has been expended on rcfnling it thnn on refnling the alomism iw 
Kanidal nnd other teachings «-Cr p 440, 6 “The atomic teaching ana 
othen [contrarj to the Safikhjatn}, have not even been accepted in pan 
b} sages like hlanu and Vyasa" 
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or any of their founders, and even avoids repeating the usual 
terms for their chief ideas; so, instead of pradh&nam (the 
pnmitiYe material of the SSnkhya’s), he says rather sn^rtanrt 
(1, 2, 19), anum&na7tt (1, 1, 18. 1, 3, 3) anum&mkam (1, 4, 1) 
“ the traditional,” “the hypothetical,” while on the other hand 
pratlhanam with him 3, 3, 11 means the Brahman. But the more 
careful he is to allow the names of his opponents to fall into 
obhvion, the more frequently, for the most part when investigat* 
ing small differences between them, does he name the teachers 
of the two biimfenafi, schools. As such appear in his work. 
BMar&yana (1, 3, 26. 1, 3, 33. 3, 2, 41. 3, 4, 1. 3, 4, 8. 3, 4, 19. 
4 3, 15. 4, 4, 7. 4, 4, 12) Jaitnun (1, 2, 28. 1, 2, 31. 1, 3. 31. 
1, 4, 18. 3, 2, 40. 3, 4, 2. 3, 4, 18. 3, 4, 40 4, 3, 12. <4 4, 5. 4, 4, 
11), Bddan (1, 2, 30. 3, 1, 11 4, 3, 7. 4, 4, 10), Auiuhmi (1. 4, 
21. 3, 4, 45 4, A 6), liMxraihya (1, 2, 29. 1, i, 20), K&gakntsna 
(1.4,22), KdrahnAjita (3,1,9), and Aiteya (3,4,44) — These 
are in fact with two exceptions (1. 1, 30. 1, 3, 35), the only 
proper names that appear in BadaTS,yanp.'B Shtra’a 

As sources of knowledge onr author makes use of the 
Qruti, and in the second rank for confirmation and without 
binding force, the Smnti, and in doing so be in a very cunous 
way uses the names which serve in the other systems to in- 
dicate the natural sources of knowledge, with an altered mean- 
ing m his own, so that vnth him yratyaicsham (perception) 
repeatedly stands for Qrnti, and anmn&nam (inference) for 
Smnh (1, 3, 28. 3. 2, 24. 4, 4, 20), and this as Qaaka.a, p. 287, 
11 mcplains, because the lattei requires a basis of knowledge 
(j^dniduyam), and the former not. Under Qruti (rovelation, 
holy Bcripturo) B2dai9yana understands, not only the older 
Upamshad’s, BrihadSlranyaka, Ch&ndogya, Kathaka, KaushUaki 
(2, 3, 41), Aitareya (1, 1, 6), Taittiriya (1, 1, 13) and the lest 
but also certain Upanishad’s of the Atharvaveda. as especially 
the firequently quoted Mundaka and Praqna, even products of 
such late origin as tlie Qvettcvatara (1, 1, 11. 1. 4, 8. 2, 3, 22), 
and perhaps even the J.ibri]a Upanishad (1, 2, 32 4, 1 3), 3, 
3,25 lefers to an unknoun Upanishad of the Atharvaveda 
It IS also woithy of note, that the S&tia 2, 3 43 alludes to a 
verse of the Athanaveda which is not found m the prmted 
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editions. Under &nn<i (tradition) onr author, according to 
Qahkara, on nrhose explanations ve are completely dependent 
for all quotations, understands the SfiSkbya and Yoga systems 
(4, 2, 21), the MahabhSxatam, especially its episode called the 
Bhagavadglth, the law>hook of Manu, and perhaps other hooks 
(cf 4, 3, 11). Beside it appears, 3. 4, 43, custom (dcdra, ci 
3, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3) As perfectiy knomi, ara mentioned the recen- 
sions of the same Qruti nrorh, differing according to the Yedic 
schools ((dkhfi’s) thus Bhdarfiyana considers m particular the 
agreement and divergence in the EAnva and Mhdhyandma 
recensions 16 of the Brihaddranyaki Upanishad (1, 2, 20 uhhaye; 

1, 4, 13 asatt ant<e), as also the frequently appearing "some” 
(eZee) refers for the most part to the differences of the Yedic 
schools (1,4,9 3,2,2. 3, 2, <13. <4 It 17> and likewise anye 
3, 3, 27), hut at times also means different passages (4, 2, 13. 

2, 3, 43) and teacheis of the Mim&nsr. (3, 4, 16 3, 4, 43) and 
once even (3, 3, S3) something qmte different, namely, the 
materialists.— His own work our author quotes with the words 
“tad uktavi” (about this it has been said), by which at 1, 3, 21 
he points back to 1, 2, 7, farther at 2, 1, 31 to 2, 1, 27, and 
at 3, 3, 6 to 3, 3, 7, just as throng tho equivalent “tad vyi- 
khydtam” at 1, 4, 17 to 1, 1, 31. — But the same formula “tad 
uktam” 18 further frequently used to indicate the Karmashtras 
of Jaimim, thus 3, 3, 33 (Jaim. 3, 3. 9), 3, 4 42 (Jaim. 1, 3, 
8-9), 3, 3, 26 (p 903, 9* dvSdagalalishanySm) 3, 3, 43 (p. 942, 6 
saal^r^), 3, 3,44 tadajn (Jaim.-’S, 3, 14), 3, 3, 60 (p 951, S* 
piafhame ASnde), from which it may perhaps be concluded that 
the works of Jamnni and Bkdarhyana, each of whom quotes 
both himself and the other by name, may have been com- 
bined by a later editor into one work, and provided with 
the additions already mentioned and othera** To such an 


1* The two are dutingOMhed by Qafiliarft p 1098, 14 as different 
Qdkh&'s, while on the other hand p 882, 6 Bnh E, 6, 1 in the Xlnva 
recension and Qatap Br. 10, 6, 8, 2 in the Madhyandma recension 
(perhaps idenhcsl with the S&nva recension^ ve quoted as belonging 
to the same Q&kha of the V&jasBneyin'e 

IT In this nmfied form the work of Jannini and £&dat£ytna seems 
to have been commented on by Upavarsha, on whose work the com- 
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«ditor the name YySm (the airanger), occurring (according to 
Colebiooke M p. 352) in connection 'with fiadarujana, 
irould he admirahly suited, and he might very weU he Vyasa, 
the , father of Quka, the teacher of 63.udaplda, the teacher 
of Ghinnda, the teacher of Qahkara, and thus he 200— -300 yeais 
older than his commentator, Qankara (Windischmann, Sane, 
p. 85), though Qahkara understands hy Vyksa in all the pass- 
ages where this name occurs (p. 313, 9. 440, 6. 690, 11. 764, 10 
and Yedaoydsa, p. 298, 6, cf. Mahabh. XII, 7660), only the 
editoi of the Mahkbhkratam irhile he calls the author of the 
Shtra’s, p. 1153, 8, Wiagavan Badarityana-dcArya. 


4. Form of the Erahma-sdtra’s; Qankara’s Commentary. 


After these indications, whudi can only be of use after a 
deteimination, only possible later on, of the date uhen our 
work was composed, let us turn to a consideration of its form, 
which IS a very singular one It is composed, as are also the 
fundamental works of the other Indian philosophic systems, 
in a series of sftfia’s, which word means “thread” (from rfu 
«= Lat. suei e), and is here best understood as the warp of 


mentanes of Qabarasramin and QaUkara may real, cf, p 959, '2 “'We 
“proceed now to an inveatigation of the immoriahly of the soul, for the 
“puipose of the teachug of its bondage and deliverance Jor did the 
soul not endnre beyond the body, the commandments which promise a 
reward m another world would not be permissible, and still less could 
It be proved that the sonl is identical with Brahman fintwas not the 
existence of the sonl beyond the body, and its enjoyment of the fruit 
promised in the teacbmg of the senptue already settled at the beginn- 
ing of the book in the first pads [that is, on Jeim 1, 1, 5]’— Certainlj, bat 
only by the commentator {bh&shsfalntl, and there is no sfitram there on 
fta wntmned eastence of the sonl Here, on the contrary, its con- 
toned eastenee is, after previous mention of objections, confirmed bv 
tte wapo*er of the rttra'e (rtMrolnt) himself. It was from here that 
the teacher gatarasvamm took it and explained it in the Pramana- 
J^shmam [t^ fiwt book of Jaimim, at vis 1, 1, 5 p 18-24] The vener- 

«iBtenoe of the sonl, points to this also, smee he says -In the Carl- 
**’ “ **** BrahmasfitraHr] we shaU explain it> And so here 

“eSTcrofa^*’” f ««t“gOBP«scnption, the continued 

^ consideration, in order to show that 

this teaching is m conformity with the whole of onr canon " 
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threads stretched out in weaving to form the basis of the 
web, but which vnll become the web only when the woof is 
added, just as the Sfttra’s become a connected whole only 
through the explanations interwoven among them by oral oi 
written exposition For without this the 655 Shtra’s, consisting 
for the most part of two or three words each, in which our 
author lays down the whole Vedfinta system, are utterly un- 
intelligible, especially as they contam, not so much the leading 
words of the system, as the catch words, for the memoiy to 
grasp, and these seldom exhibit the mam matter, but frequently 
something quite subordinate, have often a quite general, in- 
determinate form, which fits the most different circumstances and 
leaves eveiythmg to the mtemreter. Thus the same Shtra often 
recurs thus for instance smntes co 1, 2, 6 4, 3, 11; srutef ea 
3,4,4 3,4t,4&,dargayattca3,3,i S,3,22,swa-pafe7ia-do^jflcco 
2, 1, 10 2, 1, 29; tA'kayalth& ea doshdt 2, 2, 16 2, 2, 23, dar(a»6c 
ea 3, 1, 20 3, 2, 21. 3, 3, 48. 3, 3, 66. 4, 3, 18, that is, five tunes, and, 
in fact, if we are to bdieve the Commentotor (as mdeed we must), 
in different meanings, since darcanSc ca generally (8, 2, 21. 4, 3, 13 
o£ 1, 3, 30) means “because the scripture teaches it," while in 
3, 1, 20 2, 2, 16 and 4, 2, 1 it means “ because expenenoe shows 
it," and 3, 3, 48. “ because it is perceived (from the mdications) 
in the same way we twice have the stLtrcLffaimffttsambhttvSt (2, 3, 3 
2, 4, 2), and this, as Qanhara himself says (p 706, 9), m qmte con- 
traiymeanmgs Thus anttm/ttiam generally means “the Smriti 
1, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24 4, 4, 20), then it is also for a change the 
synonym of prod/idnam (primordial matter ofthe Sfifikbyas)in 
1, 3, 3, thus, again, Oat a, 1, 1, 16. 2, 1, 21, means themdmdual,hut, 
2, 3j 21, the highest soul, and agam, 4, 1, 14, “the good wor , 
and prakaran&t, 1, 2, 10 and 1,3, 6, “because it is spoken o£ bu^ 
4, 4, 17, “ because he is ohaiged with it " This is accompamM oy 
a special loaning to rare words and phrases in which anrthw 
word IS frequently chosen, than that used in the passage o o 
Upamshad taken for consideration, which is sometimes indicateo 


11 Of p 622, 2 tattS sHtratr HmS-edtbfue ea inetirSn 
vitanvate -Compare also our “teat,” from texere, to weave, and v» 
Cfaineae ktnp, “warp of a web" (Sdioti, £7 h» X*tt, p ») 
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only by this woi d; thus 1, 1, 24 carana for pMa (Ohand. 3, 12, 6) ; 

1, 3, 1 suo for atinan, for jjnfhtt;? (Mund. 2, 2, 6); 1, 3, 2 upa- 
sarp for t(jpa-z (Mund 3, 2, 8), 1, 3, 10 anibara for dftfiffl (Bpih. 
3, 8, 7), 1, 3, 39 kampana for gafo (KSth. 6, 2); 1, 4, 24 dbl»dhy& 
foi ak&mayata (Taitt 2, 6), mkahata (Chaud. 6, 2, 3); 4,2,4 tipa- 
gamaioTobhisamayantt (Bph. 4, 3. 38), 4, 3, 2 abda for somwafsoro 
(GMud 5,10, 2); 4, 3, 3 tadittor vidyui (Chfmd. 6, 10, 2) and so on.t9 
This condition of the BrabmasOtra’s cannot be sufficient- 
ly explained either by striving after brevity or a predi- 
lection for characteristic ways of expression. Bather must we 
admit that the composer, or composers, intentionally sought 
after obscuiily, m order to make tbeir work treating of the 
secret doctrine of the Yeda inaccessible to all those to whom 
it was not opened up by the explanations of a teacher. From 
such explanations, which conformably to this intention were 
originally only oral, may in the course of time have arisen 
the wntten Commentaries on the work which Oolebrooke (Misc. 
Ess > p 332, 334) enumerates, and of which only that of Qah- 
kara is now accessible to us. We must therefore at present 
renounce the attempt to keep Bddax&yana’s teaching and 
Qafikara’s interpretation of it separate firom each other, so 
that our exposition, strictly taken, is one of the Yeddnta system 
from the standpomt of Qankara only. However, he iS nowhere 
in contradiction to the Shtra’s (if we omit 1, 1, 19, about which 
we shall treat, Chapter IX, 5, and perhaps also p. 870, 5, 


» As rare, words and phrasos in part fonnd nowhere else we note 
the following 1, 1, 5 and 1, 3, 13, iKshah as suhstantiTS, 1, 1, 25 ntgada. 
1, 1, 31 vpSsS for iipSsatiS, 1, 2, d iarma-Aartn for ptSpya-prSpala, 
1, 2, 7 arWtala, oihu, 1, 2, 26 dn^U, 1, 1, 80 sSstra-drishti, 1, 3, 4 
prSnalihrit, "indiiidual soul," 1, 3, 34 gue, 2, 1, 16 avoram for ISn/am 
(effect), 2, 1,26 lopa shaking (of the anthonty of scripture), 2, 3, 1 viyat 
for SL-Sga, 2, 3, 8 mStangvan for vflpn, 2, 8 , 10 fgas for opnt, 2, 4, 9 
Iripfi, organ, for laranatn, 2, 4, 20 sa9iffi6-m&rtt-khph for the usual 
fldma-riipa-talpd.'tain , 3, 1, 1 ranhah, 8 , 1, 8 anugaga "remainder of 
work" {WaiktaphaMlmmano 'tinktam karma Qafik p 760, 6), 3,1, 21 
sttmgol^a foi svediya, 8 , 1, 22 mhSvga, 8 , 2, 10 mngiha for mUrchiia 
)taint], 3, 8, 3 so* a, 3, 3, 25 vtdha, 3, 8, 67 Mfimaii -=samasto, 4, 2, 4 
a6Apals%a ‘■mdmdual soul," 4, k, 7 srtft way , 4, 2, 17 gesha consequence, 
1, 3, 1 gtaVah proclamation, 4, 8, 7 kdryam for aparam brahma. 
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'(There Mhyin&ya is explained bj aamyagdorgam-arOiam, and 
p. 908, 12, irhere the interpreter for i^ikaya^A substitates 
t<bhayai3i&-V3ibh&gena), although 3, 1, 13, p. 7^ 3 we hare the 
strange case that, in considering £ath , 2, 6, QaSkara reiers 
the words punoh punai vagam dpadyate me, with BudaTayana, 
wronglj to the- penalties of hell, viule, in Jus Commentary on 
K&tb., 2, 6, p. 96, 14^ he nghtly understands the same words 
as referring to repeated birth and death Here and there 
his explanation of a S&tram is given with reserve (e §. 2, 4, 12. 
3, 2, 33), in the following places he (or the different bands 
that have redacted them) give a double explanation 1, 1, 12-19. 
1, 1, 31. 1, 3, 27. 1, 4,, 3 2, 2, 39—40 2, 4, 6—6 3, 1, 7. 3, 2, 22 
3, 2, 33 3, 3, 16—17. 3, 3, 26 3, 3, 36 3, 3, 64, at 1, 1, 23 ha 
combats (p. 141, 7ff.) the reference of the Sftiram to Bpih 4. 4^ 
18, Ch2nd 6, 8, 2 instead of to CShhrd 1, 10, 9, at 1, 4, 26 he 
remarks that many treat it as two Shtra’s; at 1, 2, 26 and 
2, 1 16 he discusses a vanant reading of the Shtram, at 2, 4, 2. 

3, 8, 38 and 3, 3, 67 another interpretation of it, 3, 2, 11—21 he 
treats as connected, and i ejects, after a very detailed dis- 
cussion, the opinion of those who make two sections (adki- 
harana), namely 11—14 and 16 — 21, of it; yet more remarkable 
and indicative of profound differences of principle among the 
interpreters is it, that QaSkara, p. 1124, 9, mentions and further 
amply refutes, the opinion of others who find the Sidohinta 
(the final opinion) expressed, not in the concept of B&darlyaiia 

4, 3, 7 — 11, but in the subsequent one o^ Jaimini, which seems 
to presuppose that, for them, Badarfiyana was not the 
final author of the work, and would be in harmony with 
the above-mentioned mdications of the Karma.-mimftns3 as a 
part of the same work^ and of tee author as Vy&sa 

Qankara’s Commentary has, there is reason to believe, suffered 
many interpolations, particularly in the first part, where they 
are geneially mtroduced with the words apara^ aho. The pur- 
suit of this subject would lead us too far, so that we only 
nnmn briefly tee passages in which we believe ourselves to 
detect additions from a foreign hand 3) p. 322, 9 329, 6, whi 
we shall treat of in Chap IX, 6, 2) p 343, 7- 342, 3, seems to 
be a polemic addition of another, of p. 338, 32, 3) p 1 * 
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10—151, 5, -nithout doabt an inteipolation; 4) p 163, 5—15^ 2 
an "apata," who took offence at the saying that Brahman is 
in Heaven instead of hejond Heaven, repeats Qahkara's words, 
while coirecting them; 6) p 163, 11 there follows, with the 
words “aSiatd — asya ayam anyo ’tffiah," a quite different ex* 
planation of the SOtram, possibly from a different hand; 6) p 184, 
1 — 185, 17 . an *‘ayara” contests the previously made application 
of the verse Mnnd. 3, 1, 1 and explams it in another sense, 
vith an appeal to the Faingi>rahasya-brhhmanam, here he 
quotes Bnh. 4, 5, 15 according to the Madhyandinas, nhile 
Qankara is usually wont to quote this passage according to 
the Kanvas (or instead 2, 4, 14 Madhy.), p 111, 4 199, 12. 
393, 3. The motive of this excursus seems to be taken from 
p. 232, 12, it IS Ignored at 3, 8, 34, just as much as the addition 
p 122, 9 — 129, 6 at 3, 3, 11 — 13; 7) p. 228, 2 — 6 an evident addition 
of an interpolator, according to whom the bridge “setti” in 
Mund 2, 2, 6 is the knowledge of Brahman, and not Brahman 
itself, to which, however, the expression is referred before, 
p 227, 10, and again later, p 834, 11; 8) p. 247, 3 (perhaps 
only to 247, 7) an "qpata” asserts that the jivaghana is not 
the yfoa, as already explamed, but brahmdoka On a fusion 
of both views seems to rest the appiehension of fivaghma as 
Hiranyagarbha in the Oommentaiy on Frapna 6, 5. 


5 The Quotations in Qankara’s Commentary. 

It 18 of special inteiest to tiace back to their sources the 
numerous quotations, introduced foi the most part by a “frftyate” 
or "mat yat^’ and so on. without farther statement ot their ongin, 
though in general verbally correct, in which Qafikara’s Oom- 
mentaiy in all Its paits is so rich, partly because a fall under- 
standing of the text becomes thereby possible for the first 
tune,!® paitly because an accurate determmation of the wnt- 
ings which gafikara did and did not use may support many 


“ ^ -“ly one example, Bauerj ea (TransL p. 84) has com- 

SLT ® M&M." 

ann n * ^ ^ wcogmee them as a qnolabon from the Bhag G 2, 54 

the CftMd p. 29) does not make matten better by leavme 

passage in qnestion out altogether (of, further p 395, 5 1081, 9) 
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valuable conclusions as to the genuineness of the other works 
which are attributed to Qankara, as to certain interpolations 
in the Commentary, as to the incorporation of older preparatory 
works m it, and so forth. 

Not without labour, we have pi epared an Index of all the 
quotations occuning in Qankara’s Commentary, together with 
a statement of their source, which is added at the end of this 
work, and will serve as a nelcome aid to the study of the 
Brahmashtra’s. However, it is to be used with a certain care, 
for on the one hand the quotations sometimes show more or 
less important deviations from their sources, and it cannot m 
every case be satisfactorily decided whether these deviations 
are due merely to inaccuracy, or to difference of reading, or, 
finally, to the fact that Qafikara bad before him, not the 
passage quoted by us, but a parallel passage from another 
Qrikhii, on the other hand we must leave a (relatively small) 
number of quotations undetermined, whethei it is tliat Ih^ 
arc taken from lost writings, or that we have not yet <»me 
across them, or have overlooked them in the wntings which 
we have. We shall indicate them the more exactly, hocanse 
the conclusions which can be drawn from the other facts have 
vahdity only so fiir as they are not traversed by the quotations 
not yet recognised. 

According to an estimate, which within certain bounds 
(according as things connected are joined or separated) is 
subjective, we count in the whole Commentary, all repetitions 
and simple references inclnded, 3, 523 quotations, of which 
2, 060 are derived from the Hpanishad’s, 160 from other Vedic 
scriptures, and 313 from non-Vedic literature, 

d) TTpuinbsd QootBtionB. 

The XJpanishads, arranged according to the freunency with 
.which they are used, provide quotations m the following num- 
bers Chandogy a (quoted in 8, not in 10 prqpSftoftw, P* ^ 
810\ Brihadhranyaka (the iourth Adhyhya of which is 
quoted, p 330, 4, as ahasMia pajp&tJittka, and as its beginning 
p. 893, 3, gatap Bi' XIV, 1, 1, 1, therefore, acoortog to 
M&dhyandma’s) 567, eight of which (p. 198, 8 366, 9 386, a. 
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677, 7. 682, 12 685, 10. 893, 3 1098, 13) are only found in 
the MSidhyandina lecension (Qatap Br. XIV), w'hile the others 
are mostly quoted according to the Khura's, but also some- 
times according to the Madhyasdina’s, vrithout showing any 
fixed principle*!, Taittiriya (Taitt ar. VII, VIII, IX), 142; 
j&lundalca 129; Rathaka 103, Raushitaki 88 (which agree 
now with the first, now with the second lecension of Cowell, 
but often diverge from both, as for example Raush. 3,‘ 3 is 
quoted p MO, 16 and again exactly the same p 299, 7 contrary 
to both recensions which makes it very probable that Qaiikara 
had beiore him a third recension of this woik, which he 
quotes comparatively seldom; Qvetaqvatara (quoted p. 110, 5 
as “Qvet&tiataiiiiidmma,itropantthad," cf. p. 416, 1. 920,4) 53 
Agnii aha sya (Qatap Br. X) 40 (mostly found on pp. 214—222. 
943—952), Praqna 39, Altai eya (Ait Tir. 11 4—6) 22; 
.fribala 13, nine of which (p 222, 8. 223, 1. 417, 11. 988, 
8 - 991. 4 999, 6 1000, 1 3 1025, 8) are found in the 
J.lb31opanishad, but the four otheis (924, 7 ■= 1059, 1. 931, 
4 = 933, 4) not; Kdrljaniyl (Taitt ar. X) (890, 2, 13 
891 1 5 6 10. 892 1 998, 2. 998 4), (Vfij. samh. XL) 


Verj remarkable la tfae d.aproportion with wbicb the two greet 
Upeoubad’e, Bnhadaranjaka and Cbandogja, are need According to the 
external extent and internal importance of these two wotke, as wdl as 
the treatment which Qankara beatowi on them in bia Commentanea 
(where the Bnh numbers 1096, the Cband 688 pages, including the teict), 
one would rather expect a contrary relation of the nnmbers of quotations 
This one-sided preference for the Chand Up. is m harmony with the 
leading role which it plajs in the whole dengn of the Brabmasiitra'a, 
thus of the 88 Upanishad passages in connection with which the theology 
in the first Adbyaia is discussed, Chand provides 12, Bnh 4, KSth. 4, 
Mund. and Fia;na together 4, Taitt and Kansb togethei 4, (on this cf 
Chap yjj, 2) In the case of parallel texts, os for example in the PaScug- 
niMd}u Bnh 8, 2, Chand 6, 3—10), as a rule, the (mostly secondary) 
readings of the Chind are preferred, finaDy, it u remarkable that where 
a passage is quoted with the bare addition “sfi brSImanam,” ofathfi 
Wiimanam," with two exceptions ^ 1115, 8 1116, 11) as far aa we 
know, the Ohandogja » alwaja to be understood (p 148 6. 240, 11 268, 
12 867, 7. 390, 4. 908, 3 1014, 11) as though it were the fiidhmanam, 
iSoxiv and even on p 106, 1 ChSnd VI is quoted with the words 
t},mhtha-^pSthale>’ without further addition, as if it were self-evident 
tbat it only could bo T PC ftnte 
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8 (66, 4 74, 1, 396, 6. 414, 1 979, 9 986, 12. 986, 3. 1126, 
10); Paingi ff (184, 2, 7. 186, 4 889, 10. quoted as Bttfim- 
Ttthasffa-brSlimanam, 232, 12 [«= 184, 2] as Bamgy-wpatashttd, 
undetennmed 903, 3); Kena 5 (70, 1. 4 10 163, 3, 808, 10), 
Besides, p. 892, 7 (peihaps only because the SOtram required 
it) an Atharva-Upamshad unknown to me (or the unknown 
beginning of a known one) is quoted with the words atbar- 
ianUc&ndm-upanishad-dramMie). We leave imdeteimined the 
seven times quoted passage: “aitdfavat sarvagctta( ca nttyah” 
(130, 12 *=172, 6*=°610, 3 — 624, 8 — 662, 7 — 838, 9 — 1124, 
12), which, according to the Commentator of Chand. Up p, 409, 8 
is ascribed to the hCilthakam (by which he understands the 
Upani^d [p. 409, 6] as well as the Saiphitk [p 139, 4J), hardly 
with justice, as also the following Upanishad*hke passages 
87, 9 112, 8 (— 1047, 12 — 1135, 6) 118, 3. 182, 7. 610, 6 
7. 613, 4 679, 8. 717, 10 (— 719, 8 — 939, 7) 741. 10 
832, 8, and, as especially worthy of noboe, 808, 11 and 982 
11. If we overlook these not yet discovered quotations, we 
can state as result that no Uponishad except those aboie 
enumerated occurs; that is, neither MfindOkya (69, 2 77, 6 
occiu also in Bpih.}, nor Maitn nor any of the Atharvana- 
Upamshad's, since 810, 1 is indeed to be found in Brabma- 
vmdfkp 12, but probably also in MahAbh ITTT, and was taken 
probably from that work 

b) Other Vedie Quoiebone 

Jitgveda-samhtt& Book I) 138, 1. 211, 13 403, 2 II) 960, 

8 IX) 341, 7 X) 161, 13 208, 13 211, 11 216, 6. 298, 3 

304, 4. 426, 12 496, 7 716, 7 764 7 — Aifarei/a-brShmanam 

I) 901, 9 ID) 74 8 313, 2 V) 43, 2 YII) 990, 10— 

Attareya-draiiyd^nm II) 103, 10. 872, 10 924 6. 968, 4 1000, 

9 1002,9 111)160,8 460,7 450,8 783,9 852 , 3 —Kaiishndl,i- 
irShmanam perhaps 893, 4 (Ondei the same name Ejusb 
Up. 18 quoted 878, 2. 866, 3 perhaps Qankaia regarded both 
as a smgle work) — ^Perhaps the supplements of theEaiiijaniya's 
A7nia), quoted 887, 9, may be counted to the Sdniaieda-tam- 
Iiitd. — Ibncaviuga4ad/uHaHam X) 319, 9 319, 10 XXI) 919, 

5. 960, 7 — Skttdvvicar-brdlmmmm. I) 892, 9 (cf Rlyeudraiaia 
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Mitra, Chand. Up , introd., p. 17 n.)—Ars1ieyarbr&hmamm, p 3 
(Burnell) 301, 8. — ^According to the Glossator S88, 1 also 
comes from & Brlhmanam oi the Chandogas (cf. lligv. IX, 
€2, 1), presumably also the passage quoted 'oith ‘'ttibidlimamm"-, 
lllB, 6.— Vajasanei/i-samhit& I) 960, 1 ’ XXI) 960. 5 ? XXXII) 
1123, 7 —Qatapdha-lr&1imami)i (besides books X and 
XIV) 1) 1033, 10. VI) 310, 5 422, 9 701, 7. 901, 8 VIII) 
1098, 3. XI) 320. 7. 749, 1 XII) 980, 1. XIII) 609, 10. 
1005, 9.~Ta^ttriyasan^iit& I) 51, 6. 52, 2 146, 12. 362, 11. 


747, 4 990. 8 II) 311, 12. 412, 8. 704 3. 858, 5, 858, 6. 
941, 9 942 1. 975, 4 992, 5 1006, 8 1011. 10. HI) 312, 1. 
935, 4 971, 4 975, 2 V) 709 5 6. 12 711. 15. 712, 3. 
951, 12 1077. 2 VI) 975, 3. VII) 315, 11. 960 9 -TaUtiriya- 
hSJimamm I) 902, 1. II) 289, 6. Ill) 146, 9. 304, 7, 418, 1 — 


Taitiirlya-^ranyoikam (Tvith exception of books VII| VIH, 

X) UI) 111, 8. 390, 6. 454, 14. 686, 9 -MfliaJcam: 311, 5 
and 1016, 11. (“ Kath&nam samhit&ff&m") 859,12; (^agmJiotta- 
dm (d-pio norm&sm&dimm Mthaka ekagt antha-pm ipaffut&n&m"), 
893, 1 (“XattoMdm’’), the latter passage belongs to those 
■which according to 893, 10 stand “ upamshad-grantlianam 
smnipe,’' let it be remembered that the Kath Up is repeatedly 
(335, 6. 862, 5. 869, 2) quoted as “EdUiakam,'' and it follows 
almost ceitainly that for gaukara it still foimed a whole with 
the Kathakam— Jlfai<j%an?-s(wnhi«. 969, 14; 960, 3 (accord- 
ing to the Glossator) — Atharvaveda-sanihtta: no certain quo- 
tation, 171, 4 686, 7 are far moie probably to he referred 
to Cvet, the verse 686, 2. (" atharhamka braJmasfiJcte”) is 
not found in our recension, for 851, 11 of A. V, 10, 9. Kau?. 
64ff,— That the GopaHia-brahmanam is ignored, we have al- 
ready seen above, p. 11. — ^The following brahmana-like quotations 
remain undeteimined, 43, 1 (« 370. 1 =- 483, 1 = 849, 13) 75. i. 

^ P S2B,£3). 

6^0,8 747,8. 846,2. 960 4 994 6.1001,4 1017, 10. Probahlj 
many of them may ye t be found m the Taitbiiya texts m 

. ^oteb, p 413, 8 not "Uanm tai yalliSeaavadat, tadlki- 

(Fithaka 11, 3 Ind Stud m, 468), Imt 

eraddha (Maitray. S p 59, 3 Schroder), hnt ’’pvddhA vS^ apah” 


3 
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Mention is further made of other Yedic schools, m part 
with quotations KaitStumdka 846, 1; QOiySyanaka 846, 1. 
893, 1 899, 7 >=907, 8» 1082, 16 902, 10, JBhmavm 902, 9. 
903, 6, JireSl)hin 903, 4 

From the S0tra/<Literatnre oconr Agvdl8,ya7ia 894, 10. 
897, 5, EAty&yam 931, 11 932, 8 . 1020, 1 , Apastamha 410, 6 . 
754 3 1026, 7^ 1036, 4. 1130, 9 — To the same source may 
belong. 322, 6. 6 9. 11. 692, 4 4 5 761, 6 1016, 6 1030, 1. 


c) Non-Vedic Quotatums 

Bhagavad0& in 56 passages, JUdh&Wi&ratam (vith many 
variants) I) 310, 4 III) 276, 7 412, 6 VI) 1107, 14 XII) 
133. 6. 213, 12 283, 9. 288, 6 288, 10. 298 5 302, 7. 304 12 
305, 1 322, 14 409, 6. 409, 9 413, 1 418, 2. 413, 4 413, 7. 
688, 1 860, 1. 677, 9 690, 13. 692, 6 768, 1 809, 6. 828, 3. 
916, 8 1026, 6. 1048, 1 1101, 6' XIII) 338, 12 1022, 6,— 
Undetermmed, Mah&bblrata-hke 214 3. 309, 10 362, 7. 
726, 11. 809, 14 828, 5 916, 3 917, 1 1122, 1) 1009 6. 

1041, 8, 12. 1067, 6. 1076, 11. 1101, 9 16.—M&m&ymam. 
1036, 6 — JU&dcaadeya-pur&nam XLV) 208, 16. 872, 8.— 
Fur&na'B. 410, 1 427, 3» 482, 6 496, 10 638, 12, perhaps 
713,14— J&ntt I) 196, 13 289, 1. 1098,14 II) 730,6 1023, 
3 IV) 322, 10 907, 12 X) 821, 2 321, 3. 1016, 4 XII) 
412, 10 437, 3 — JJhairmagdsira~hkB 1024 4 1027, 3 = 1030, 
6 1031, 1. 

Tdaka (p 31, 16 Roth) 39, 2— JFSniwi 234 3 366, 1 


(Tajtt S 1, 6, 8, l),-p 1077, S not "tarah garvatn papmUnam" and so 
on, (Qatap Br 18, 8, 1, 1) but "somm pSpnOnim tarab” and so on 
(®«tt S 6, 8, 12, 1),— p 709, 6, not •'scg^ia vat [trvtan pr6uSi” (A«t 
Br 8, 8, 1) OP "aojte prau (Pafie Br. 28, 4, 8) or ”sapta vm 

pr&nSk” (Cat Br 18, 1,7,9), but "sapia vat ^aiiySi prSnS, 
dviv avSneau” ftoitl S 8, 8, 2, 8) —A glance at the above oomparwoM 
ahovra further, that (excepting the TTpaniahad’s and -what perlains to tbm) 
Qafikara quotes from the other ^akhit'e only occaMoneBj, but from that 
of the TOittiriya’e constansly Perhaps in the fatnre, from this fact, and 
conversaiy from the above mentioned preference for the Oh&nd Up* 
(note 21), vrhich runs throngh the onginal vreb of the ■work, certain 
condasions may be drawn as to its compilation from elements of different 
chamcter 
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399, 10, mentioned as a anci$avaAan%y&" 416, 6 — 

Puribh&sha to Fa.nini (8, S, 82) 1122, 9. 

8&ilJchy<tMrilc& 355, 12. 861, 4. 718, 2. — No certain quo- 
tation firom the S&^hya-s&tra^Bi cf. however 417, 9. 447, 11. 
485, 7. — Other SaSkhya quotations are perhaps 346, 10. 346, 1. 
420, 13 — YogasHttra'a’ 314, 6. 723, 12; not in our text 416,4; 
c£ also 1072, 3 — NydyasHtra'a 67, 6 694, L — Yaise^akas&triCs 
I) 539, 13. IV) 525, 1. 634, 6. 534^ 7. 636, 2. VII) 624. 1 
621, 2 and again 624, 2 — Mtm&ns&s&tra’B' J) 60, 5. 68, ^ 
52, 1, agam 38, 4 80, 1 61, 7. 89, 2. 285, 3. 411, 2. 1002, 3 
1028, 10. H) 100, 5 848, 6. lEL) 897, 1. 944, 4 919, 10. 
996, 1. 1011, 12 VI) 278, 3. 1027, 1; presumahly from book 
XI— XII) 903, 9 906, 3 942, 5 961, 3.— Similar- 68, 2. 
79, 9 953, 6. 963, 9. 77, li.—Gaudajp&da 375, 3 433, 1 - 
Unknown 89, 10, 1003, l.—£uighuitic 655, 6 668, 7. 563, 4— 
Bh&gavata's 601, 3, 602, 6 14 604, 6. 8 — Svapn&dhy&yavtdaSi. 
783, 11. — Indian proveris 823, 10 ■=>825, 6; unknown 978, 3 
To these are added 99 quotations and references to the 
S&tra’s of Bkdarayana himself, and eight passages about which 
it is doubtful if they contain a quotation (61, 8 157, 10. 
238,4 301, 6. 367, 9. 369, 9. 1026, 4 1094 13), which raises 
the sum total to 2523 quotations. 

6. Some SemarKs on Qahkara 
The date of Bhdarayana and the circumstances of his life 
are entirely unknown to us Of Qafikara it seems to be certain 
that he lived about 700 or 800 A. D , founded a famous school 
in Qnngagiri, wheie perhaps also he was bom. as an ascetic 
pilgrim {pa-amahanaa, ptmviSjaka), undertook loumeys as far 
as Kashmir, to wor k for his doctnne, and died in Aaiicf ■*» 

» Colebrooke, M. E « p 882, Wilson, SanakntDict < p XVIff, 
Windisclimann, Sane p 89— 48- -According to the AryaTidyisudhi- 
tara p ^6 and the quotations there given, Qaakara was horn in the village 
of FSlapi in the temtorj of Sienh as son of Qivagvrafarmtn in the 
year 8889 of the Ealiyuga (which began 18th February 3102 B Cl, m 
the year 846 of the Vikromaditja era (beginning 56 B C), which 
^ga ns to 787— 789 A D ai the year of his Iwth The passage runs. 
Bs ^i« adkyStma~vtdii&, ISlu-tag&t kntatoam Spamu api, frimoo- 

WiarAcm-Sea>pair6rfl3ma«Stni-itpn«wfaid.63qpaia4gJli^«i»,«jazesA« hml - 

8* 
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^ impetus was given to the 
V edSnta dootnne in India, arose a great number of wnianRS 


mttvi^a^tafipSdaU-firanaeam ihsaya-Hdiii juasamia-^mUiJrSn mM~ 
ntbandk&i vtm^ amupabinittS Sbd am TternriipSeSnfa-mmmb. 
natn-piahhntitAu Searva'ttOiia^iaftAyitMainr vtlrtbla-mmtana^. 
matH-pramiMt&n MdSm-ndyandlta-meaydn ahaihjpi mpntiskaSvita, th 
jBeifom gdSlara-aelltya^prSdurbhSvas tu mranSria-sanupSd ante 


V — — ---•(wv*>»v«irwfi»vrcvU 

ffrSme fivoffmitamaiio IMtySyam tamabhamt 
vtda’ Shu, 


TafM ea tamprada^‘ 


ildfn wSga-itHia-vahny-ttMe, vMave, mSn mSdhave, 

Qulk fttftfltt, datamtiSm tu QafAarorSrya^deyah-^mnta', th. 

• mdhwagOhamihttyaldf (8889) navaaem-nttanHiatatait^dhtka^ 
traahaarivttte vaisAe, tti atlhaJi, Kahyttga^ tU. eethafi —TaOA f^slora- 
mandSra-aam ahhe Nflakaaiha-Htatlff apt evatu ei-a Slndi a Ft Ssttta tishpa- 
Saraddm attyStava^ySm ekddafa-adbiba’Cata-dna-aahtlisahasryatn » tfi-drfi — 
• TudiyorgaradSma, Sdh.yuga-tar^Sn6m, th arOtah” 

.After this eeience of the highest spint hed suffered diminution 
“through the siniy of the £«li age, it wa» supphed with new fonse hj 
“the lUuetnoue Qa&tiiraxAcaiya, in that he composed luminous and pro* 
“found commentanes and the hke of great compass to the Brahmashba's 
“the ffpanishad’s, the Bhagamsd^ffi and other ecnptiires which baudeil 
“down the teaching of Brahman. These were then further fortified hj 
“ Vigvarupficatya, Yficaepatimi^iia, and other pupils and pupSs’ pupils of 
“the master, through the composition of a mass of evcoUent works, such 
“as scholia interprepations, esiplanations and the hke, that is the Ikct 
“The birth of Ankara from the wife of (^TugurusaRuen happened in the 
■•temtorj of Kerala in the village of Efilapf after the 846th jear of the 
“era of Vikramfirka [Vikramfidiiji^ had gone by. And fhna the knowers 
“of the traditi'in aay 

"In the jear aea-el6phant*mountein'heBat-fire. 

“In the increaaing year, in the month Madhava, 

“On the tenth day of the bright fortnight, 

“There came to the world the noble Qalikara 
“ In the year Be8*dephant-mouiitain>beaat>fire, that » in the year 8889, 
“meaning, as must be supplied, of the Sab era— -So too says the Master 
“Hilakantha in the work called 'the fragrance of the tree of heaven 
“QaDfcara’ 'He was bom in the myrcihalan harvest while the four 
“AonsendUi year less a hundred and deven yeaia was roUmg by ' 
“myrohalan harvests mean the year of the Kali era” 

Burther it la cireumatantiBU} explained that Mfi^ikja (who according 
to Memtullga, lived about 1160 of Tiktamadi^a’a era) m hia commontar} 
to the XUvjaprakBfa, quotes Eumfinla-hhatta as a commoiily recognised 
aatfaonty, the latter mnst therefore have lived long before 1160 (m1094 
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vhicb bear bis name, whose genuineness still xemains to be 
investigated Bis master*piece is the Commentary on the 
Brabmashtra’s, numbering 11S5 pages together with the gloss 
of trovmi^nanda (for 3, 4 of Anandagiri) in the Bibl. Ind., 
which gives a substantially complete and sufficient pictuie of 
his system, and £rom which alone we draw our exposition of 
it, in order m this way to form a safe standard by wbicb the 
genmneness of the o&er works attributed to Qahkara, the 
minor writings, as well as the Commentaries to the Upanishad’s. 
may subsequently be tested. From the examination of the 
latter, weighty conclusions can then agam be drawn as to the 
time when the different TTpanishad’s came into existence, and 
as to their authoiity. We beheve we have made a rontri* 
bution toward this in the demonstration, of couise still con- 
ditional, that has already been given, that Qankara, in tbe 
Commentary to the Brahmashtra's, used no other Upanishad's 
except Aitareya, Kaushttah; Ch&ndogtja, Ketia, Taittiriytt. 
KeSuHca, Qvet&siatara, ifd, Snhad&ranyaka', Mundaka, Pi a^na 
(and incidentally P«iw^i,il 5 r)maJMiss'a,ja 6 dfo, MiSyaniija and, 
once, an Atharva Up.)*'* The Commentaries published in 
the Bibl Ind. (VoL II, m, YIII) to Buhaidranyaha, 
Chdndogya, Taittitiya, Aitareya, ^vet&gvataia, Jga, Kena 
Sadia, Fragna, MuAdaka, Hand&kyttf are handed down under 
Caakara’s name, it is remarkable that KaiiMtaki is not among 
them. St Besides these, he is said to have commented on 
Adiarvagikltd (Weber, Ind Stud, 11, 53, I/, G.- p 1821 . 
Nmiiihat&panlya (Colebr.*, p 96) an d Adianacira (Ind. St 

AD), and therefore also Qankara, who had a meeting [M»r 3 
tical, however] with Knmdnla-bhatta in Praj.'iga 

»« The TSsilala-lJ^anahad, etill existing in 1656 A D , he cannot 
well have known, as otherwise he would quote the Mjth ol Indra as a 
ram, p. 810, 2, according to it, and not according to Shedv. 1, 1. For 
the remarkable passage 808, IJ, there le no place in the VSshUla Up 
as we know it according to Anquctil Dnperion 

» According to IVeber (L G. a, p 36) be also commented ou Kaiishttali, 
yet this statement must he erroneous, so far as it lests find St , I, 8921' 
Mm Mannsenpts, Xo 83-S4 iChambers 292a, 2945 not 

®9); the Commeutaiy contained in them bears the name of CaSlaiti- 
Jnanda, pnpUof the J^notiddfinan, and le identical with that published by 
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I, 383, L G.*, p. 188) Other works going under his name 
are lptav(gras&<!t (ed. Weber, Berlin 1860) and Tnpiai 
wbich are both counted as Upsnishad’s (Weber, L G ^ p 179). 
Upttdegasahasri (Colebr*, p 33B, Hall, Bibbogr Index, p. 99), 
AtmahoHia (ed Calc 18S8), Mohamitigaia (Hall p 103), 
B&laboShmt (ed. Windiscfamann in Sane, Bonn 1833), Bdte- 
bodbtnX (Berl Ms No. 618, 2) and a senes of other writings 
trbich will be fonnd enumerated by Windischmami and fiaU 
(c£Begnaud, Mhidnaux, p. Si. Weber Yer&der Berliner H.S., 
p. 180, Ii. p. 205, n. Lassen, BliagavadgM, p. XTI) 

Characteristic for Qaakara’s period as well as for his 
theological conception is a passage of his Conunentoiy on the 
BrabmasOtra’s, p 313, 8ff, which we translate here: 

‘Por also, what is for ns imperceptible was perceptible for 
“the ancients, thns it is recorded, that Yyasa (the anther of 
“ the Mah^bhlratam] and others used to meet the Gods and 
“(Bisbia] face to face But if some would assert that as for those 
“now linng so foi the ancients also it was impossible to meet 
“with gods and the like, they would deny the raneiy of the 
“world, they might also maintain that, as at present, so also 
“in other tunes, there was no world-swajing pnnee (sS> lalhm- 
“mail lahatnyah) and tiius they would not acknowledge the 
“iniimctions refemng to the conseciation of kings, they might 
“farther assume that, as at present so also in other times, the 
“duties of castes and A^iama’s had no stable rules, and 
“ thus treat as ram the canon of law which proTides rules for them 
“We must therefore behete that the ancients in consequence 

As atjrhstu earimitiea Irom QsskBra's Coamentar} mij be quoted 
j>ro«oma-f«ro, j 187, 4. 148, IS (elso on Bpb 278. 6), tipsjMidlwfe^irSm 
144, 6, m4ar&m 981, 8, aloJpate8I6,2 end avvSeaishtta 819 8 (a pnwU« 
with a lerb) and, to read it an, also aoiruiftyeto 266, S, jemmatah 838, 14, 
jatigate 84i 7 abfiet&araMti 141, 6, arddhparattjw 122, 13, 176, 11 («» 
80 ), wnAhya' eui prSnaupa dharmah (for wtdJlyoprfina^sw eta dhofflen) 
161, 8, pvtarahatyassfa vfjKSnosya (for pute-ruhogm-tyfidnaisaO ' 
iEVeqnentenosehisthenseoftheSrdpBTS cing.pres as (utolantiTe* e^s» 
769, 4, vyaM 707, 10, ddySpaM 1071, 11, adlnfi-fiA-fretanaro 109,^ 
Jltfn)ft-orttB881,4, dSpasiah-artto 1071,10, al»o mthe geniliTe saiBWaMftr 
<80, 8, fyaeter 11^ 9, mrafehprSjpnofi-arttah 831, 14 and etenjpraixniM' 
jnrlipain' 99, 6, which is, howeter, remeted in the gnddhipatawn 
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“of pre-eminent ments, held visible converse vrith Gods and 
“[Rishis] The Smriti also says [Yogas&tra 8 44\' “through 
“study [is gained] union \nth the beloved godhead ” And 
“when it farther teaches, that Yoga bestows as reward the 
“mastery of nature, consistmg [m the freedom from embodied 
“being and its laws, and thereby] in the ability to become as 
“small as an atom and the like [2, to become light, 3, to 
“become large, 4, to reach eveiythmg, 5, to realise every wish, 
“6, to rule all being with one’s will. 7, to possess cieative power. 
“8 to penetrate all, Gaudap, on SSaMiyah 23, Vedavydsa on 
“ Yogas 3, 44\ this is not to be reiected out of hand by a 
“mere dictatorial sentence” 

7. Analysis of the contents of the Brahmashtra's with 
Caukara’s Commentary according to adhyhya, p.ida 
and adhikaranam 

We conclude with an analysis of the contents of the 
JBrahmashtia's, which will be useful not only for our exposition 
of the system, but also in the study of the original work 
The work (in which the number foui everywhere plays an 
important rdle, cH Chap. VII, 2) falls, as we have it, mto 
four Adbyliya’s (Lectures) offour Pada’s (Feet or Quarters) 
each, a division which calls to mind the four fomfold feet of 
Brahman (Ch&nd 4, 6-8) .tad the sixteenfold Spirit (Pra^na 6, 
of Ch^nd. 6, 7, Qvet 1, 4, Bnh 1, 5, 15) The numbeis at 
the beginmng of the lines mdicate the 666 Sftti a's of the woik, 
them nmons the Adhikaranas or chapters, of which, iollowmg 
the appended AdhikaranamaH, we count 192 (not ivith Cole- 
brooke 191) 

1,1 

IntroducfaoD coneeming Andya aiid VidyS 

1 Preliminaries to the Veddnta 

2 That, from vrhich the world has sprung, is Brihman 

3 Belation of Brahman to the Veda 

4 Kelation of the Vedanta to tlie Mimansa 

The Principle of the woild is conscious, not, as the SSBilit/as 
teach, unconscious 

12—19 The Snandamai/a Taitt S, 5 is Brahman 
20—21, The aiifnr ddityc Chand 1. b 6 is Brahman 
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22 The SASpi Chand 1, 9, 1 is Brahman 

23 The prim OhSnd 1, 11, & u Brahman 

24 — 27 The paro dtvo jpotis CUlnd 8, IS, 7 is Brahman 
28 — 31 The prSm Xanah 8, 2 la Brahman 

1,2 

1 — 8 The mmumtapa prcmafortra Chind 8, 14, 2 u Brahman 

9 — 10 The aUar £8th 2, 25 m Brahman 
11 — 13 The gvMm pravMtau Xath 8, 1 are Brahman and Ji^a 

13 — 17 The antara Chand 4, 16, 1 is Brahman. 

18— 20 The antarpSmtn Bnh 8, 7, 3 u Brahman 

21 — ^23 The adreftfom Mnnd 1, 1, 6 is Brahman 
24—82 The Shntm taifuStiara Chand 5, 11, 6 is Brahman 

i; 3. 

1—7, The Spatamm Mnnd 2, 2, 5 la Brahman 
8 — 9 The bhOman Chand 7, 28 la Brahman 

10 — 12 The aktharam Bnh 8, 8, 8 » Brahman 
13 The ohjeot of om Fra^na S, 6 la Brahman 

J4 — 18 The deikara Chand 8, 1, 1 la Brahman 

19- 21 The sampra^a ChSnd 8, 12, 3 refers to Brahman 

22— 23 The na taira adryo bhSti Slnnd 2, 2, 10 refers to Brahman 
24—23. The ausu^tOia-mStra £atb 4, 12 u Brahman 

26—38 Claim of the gods to the Tidjl Btermty of the Veda 
34 — 38 Bxdosion of Qudra's from the^Vidja 

39 The prina S2th 6, 2 la Brahman 

40 The jpatu Chand 8, 12, 8 is Brahman 

41 The fiUfs Chand. 8, 14 is Brahman 
42—43 The vgUSnamaya Bnh 4, 3, 7 is Brahman 

1,4 

1—7 The emyaktam KSth 3, 11 is not the Hatter of the SSnldijas 
(pradhUnam) bnt “the subtle Body" (fidkdanam parfnaw) 

8—10 The ajd Qvet. 4, 3 i, not the Sllllchya hlaUer bnt Xatnre 

11 — Id The paSiea paOea^anah Bnh 4, 4, 17 are not the 25 Fnnoiiiles 

of the Sa&khias, but Breath, Eye, Ear, Food and hlanas 

14— 15 Consistency of the Vcdinta The Konbeiog, from which in Taitt. 

2, 7 the world arose, is only relative 
16 — 18. The Ae, tar Eaush 4, 19 is Brahman 
19—22. The Stman Bnh. 2, 4, 5 la Brahman 


28—27. Brahman is the emaa pfficitns and eaaaa matendlta of the world, 
28 The icfntabon of the SaOkhya Hatter holds good also for the 
atomists 
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n, 1 

1~S. 'Why the Safikhya’s do not mention Brahman. 

' 3 This applied also to the Yoga 

4—11. Brahman is also the causa matmalis of Katurc Objections of 
reflection rebutted. 

12 This rebnttal extended also to the atomists and others. 

13. Subject [Uioktar) and Object (bhogffam) one in Brahman 

14—20 Identity of Cause and Effect, Brahman and World. 

21—23 The Origin ol KviL The soul, although not the author of creation, 
bears all the gnilt for it Blosory character ot the SamSra 

24—25 Brahman nrorks mthont tools, although he is pure Spirit. 

26—29 Brahman is transformed mto the world, and yet remains whole 
and undivided, as a dreamer, a magician makes forms and yet 
remains one. 

30—31. Brahman as Creator has many powers and yet remains without 
difference 

32—83 hlotive of creation Brahman, aelf-snffinng, creates only for sport 

34—38 Brahman neither unjust nor cind, inequality oi creatures due to 
themselves hj their earher iorms of being Beginninglessness 
of the SamsSra 

37 Beeapitulation concerning Brahman as Creator. 

n, 2. 

1—10 Befutabon of the SSiikhya't, Bhysico-theological proof 
11 An objection of the 'V’aiqesbika’s answered. 

12-17 Befutabon of the FuifesAtlas Impossibility of the eti o m 

18—27. Befutabon of the Buddhists of realistic tendency, persistence of 
subject and substance 

28—32 Bdutabon of the Buddhists of ideahstic teadmey, the reahtj of 
the outer ^orld demonstruted 
36 Befutabon of the Jamas, liow great is the soul'? 

87—41 Befutabon of the FSsupata's 
46 Befutabon of the BSiiearStra’s 


o iTrom the d&Sfa, the vSyu was eyolved,— 

9 Brahman was not evolved, cosmological proof,— 

10 Erom the the agni was evolved, * 

11 IVom the agnt, the ^os, 

12 Erom the dpas, the atmam, that is, the earth 

U Brahman m ftem is the creating agent. 

14 Beabsorbbon of the world in reverse order 

16 f soul-organs- mdnya% mowiw, Intddhi 

B Hie mdividual soul was not evolved Moral grounds 
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17 CouDter-reuons weighed Identity ef the aonl with the 

Only its uvSMi'a are evolved and disanpear 

18 The soul is conscious esaeatially (as the SdQkhja’s) not 

accidentally (as the Vaiseshika’s teach) 

19— BS Belabon of soul to body, it is not aim but vibhu 
33—39 Of the lartnlmm (actorship) of the soul 

40 Xts loitnfvttin is not svibhSvt^opti but tipddht-ntinithtin 
41—49 The soul u not ftee and is guided m acting by God (tfnura) ac- 
cording to its former works 

48—33 The soul identical and not identical with Brahman lUmory 
character of all individual enstence and its pains 

11,4 

1—4 The prSnas (oigans of relation) also evolved from Brahman. 

6— 6 Eleven of them 6 buddht^ttinpa'i, B herma-tudnyo's, 1 menus 

7 On their extension in space 

8 The tnuklij/tt priua (organ of nutrition) also created 
9—19 Of Its nature and five functions 

13 Of Its extension in apace 

14— 16 Counection of the jprdiia's with the soul Oollabocation of the gods 
17—19 Belatiou of the miAkf/a pr&na to the other pr&nas 

SO — S9 Belation of the body and its organs to the elements 

m, 1. 

1 — 7 Departure of the soul with its organs after death 
8—11 Why must it rS'Cnter a new hodj * 

15— 91 Punishment of evildoers, different destmies of the soul after death 

The four chiases of (organic) beings 
29 Beturn through the SkSfa and other stations Belation to them 
that of a guest 

98 Of the duration of the halts at these stations 
94—27 Animation of plants Betnm of the soul through plants, food, 
seed, womb to embodiment 

ra, 2. 

1—6 Of the nature of drMm, difierenca from waking 

7— 8 Batnre of deep eleep, it is on entering into Brnbman 

9 Whj IS he who aaLes identical with him who went to sle^f 
10 The swoon, difference from deep sleep and death Udetaph^sioal 

meaning of death 

11—21 Brahman is free from all differences, determinations and attnbutes 
99—80 Brahman is never object, becauM etenully snlgect (sdltAin) 

81—37 Of certain figurative evpresnoas used of Brahman 
38 — 41 The fruit of works comes from God, who takes account of former 
works On the apSrvam 
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m, 3. 

1—4. There u umtj of knowledge in the SagmS Tidyfih also. Coneietcncj 
of the Vedanta texts 

6 Ur ion of the different TyTiinas tlierefore neccsear). 

6—8 Of the differences in the prSiia-sctMiSdit Chand. l|'8i Bnh 1, 8 
9 Relation between om and udffltha Chand 1, li 1 
10 The parallel passages Bnh 6, 1, 14 Chand B, 1, 13, Kansh S, 14 
on the pidaasanivadtt to be combined 
11 — 13 , Qualities of Brahman of general and those of occasional validiljr, 
explained by Taitt 2 

14—13 In Rath 3, 10—11 no gradation of powers but only the pre- 
eminence of Funaha is intended 

16—17. To Brahman apphes Ait 1, 1 [or Bnh. 4, 3, 7—4, 25 and Chand 
6,8-16] 

18 Ol^nd S, 2, Bnh 6, 1 Ddsooyfldnam, not dcamanam is recom- 
mended 

19. The Qandilya-mdyS. of Qat Br 10, 6, 3 to be combined Bub. 5, 6 
20—22 But Bnh 6, 6 ahar and afiam to be separated 

23 Also the in&Ailti’s in the BAniyantya-Ehila’s and Chand 3, 14 
24. Also the punishn i^ajnaQftheThndm'SiPai&gin'a.andTaitiiriyaka’a 
23 Different opemng passages of the Upanishad's, not part of the V idj a 
26 Chfind. 8, 13, Mnnd 3, 1, 3 etc to be completed by Raosh 1, 4 
27—86 The shaking oH of good and bad works at death 
29—30 The deaaydm ralid only in the saoKnd 

31 Bat in this univecsally Cf the difference of satyam (Bnh. 6, 2, 15) 
and tapas (Chand B, 10, 1) in the PaHcSgnt-vidySi, 

33 Fossibihty of a new body m the case of one liberated, for the 
purpose of a mission — ^Direct certainly of liberation 
33 The passages (Bnh 3, 8, 8, Mtind 1, 1, 6), of atskaram, mntn- 
all} complementary 

84 The passages ntam pilantau (Rath 3, 1) and dvS suparnS (31und 
8, 1) belong to each other. 

86—36 Also Bnh 3, 4 and 8, B Brahman free from (1) causahty,— 
(2) snffenng. 

87 Brahman and the worshipper separated for the purpose of 

meditation 

88 Bnh 5, 4 and 5, B [not Bnh 5, 4, B and Chand. 1, 6, 7] are 

one Vidya. 

89 Unity and difference of Ohffnd 8, 1, 1 6 and Biih 4, 4, 22 
40—41 Ritnal qnesbons concerning the YatgvStiant-vtdyS Chand. B, 11-24. 

^ Belation of conceptions like Chand. 1, 1, 1 to works 
43 Bnh 1, B, 21-^3 and Chdnd 4, 3 adhydimam and adhtdoiva/m 
are to be separated for purposes of adoration 
44-52 In the Agnitahaayam monapcif etc Qat Br. 10, B iialni.iT« to 
the VidyS. 
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S3-64. £pi«odo on the iinniort>lit> ot the aou) 

’>5— 'iG Conception connected with norka }ike Cbhnd. ], 1, 1. S, S, 1. 
Alt ar. 9, t, S, I C^t Br. 10, S, -J, 1 are lalid not only for 
their On a (.'ikhn, but, like the Mantra’a etc. generally. 

’i7. Chand G, 11-24 the samatta, not the vyasla it to be worahipped. 
38. Faaaago where unit} of dogma, diflfercncc of method 
r IS For the laat, choice, not union bolde good 
GO 'Feaeliinga refemng to apcetol wiahea cen he united 
bl— GG For those mentioned Si— 6G cither union or choice 

in, 4 

1—17 The Upaniabed teaching without works leads man to the goal 
Poaition of the lagc to works. 

18—20 Diflerenco between Jaimini and Budanlyana about the Aframn’a 
21—22 Passngea like Chand 1, 1, 8 1, G, 1. (Jntap Br l(k 1, 2, 2. Ait 
ii 2^ J, 2, 1 arc not mere ttuU, but part of the itpSsanam 
38— 2 ( Limited lalidily of the legends Bnh I, >, Kaush 3, 1, Chand 4, 1 
2*1 iteaumi. of 1—17* knowledge without works leads to tho goal 
26— 27 Tmaa, ilinam, tapes etc as means to knowledge 
38—31. In mortal danger neglect of the lawa as to food is lawful 
32—83 Ho who does not strive afler knowledge, must also perform the 
Sframa-larmSm, which onlj further, hut do not produce, 
knowledge 

38—89 Those who tbrongb want h«o no S^rama are also called to 
knowledge 

40 Charaetet wdeltlnlis of the Ordihvafctas >ow 
II — 42 How far is penance poasihlo for a iallcn BrdhmatSnn^ 

43 Bxclusion oi him after mehSpStala's ond upapatola's 
44 ^ 4 G Whether the vpSsana a belong to the pujarnSna or the niei } ' 
17—49 How far Bnh 8, 3, 1 ore the Jframa’s to be understood? 

30 *idv Tf/ijoOe 4i« xi raiSfa. “)d9e puusar” 

51. £nowledge as fruit of this means lollows here, where there H 
no stronger alindnpd fatM, otherwise in the next life 
>2 A “more" or “less,” according to tho dtflerent strength of the 
sSdham’e exists only in tho sapanH vidpSft, not in the «iiyu«S 
ottlpa 


lY. 1. 

1 -3 llie pratpapa of tho Stman is to bo practised, until Intuition 
IS reached. . 

3 Then lollows identity of self and Brahman, for tho awakenea 

there » no evil, no perception, no Veda 

4 ‘Thott Shalt not make to thjsoH any image (pralikamy 

5 Jn Chand 8, 19, 1 (‘‘Sdttpo bia/tma") brahmaH la predicated of 

idtfya 
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6. Bnt Ch&nd 1, 3, 1 Mtiua is proiiieated oi vdtfifha 
7 10 Up&sanean is to be practised siUinfTt not lying or standing. 

11. Place, time, direction are indifferent, only entire ireedom from 

disturbance necessary 

12, The upSsana s bare as aim partly samyacdarfanam partly aWiyud- 

aya, the former are to be practised till the goal is reached, 
the latter till death 

18 On attainment of knowledge, former sms are destroyed, further 
sms impossible, (The power of kartnan is paralysed) 

14. Destruction ot good works also Wby^ 

15. Persistence oi the body, in spite of liberation, until the extinction 

of works entered on. Potter's wheel, double moon 
16—17. Sacrifices etc are not binding for the Brahmavid, though they 
are for the Sttynnavid. 

18 Purifying effect of sacrifices etc with, but also without knowledge 

19 After hxpiation oi karman Death and with it Saivalyam 

IV, 2 

1—2 (ApaiamdyS.) At death the indnya'a enter manor, 

3 the niatias enters the prana, 

4—6 the PrSna enters the vyTiinSfman (yttal, this enters tlie elements 
7 Hence the AvidvSn goes to re-embodiment, the VidvSn to im- 
raertahty This amniotifam is Speksktkam 
8—11, Persistence of the " subtle body ” Its nature described 
12—14 {jPatawdyd) For the Akdmayttm&tta {jParalnahmavid) there is no 
departure of the soul, he is alreadv Brahman 

15 His prSna's enter Brahman, the coarse becomes earth etc 

16 His oissolubon is without residue, not, as otheraise, with a residue 
17. (4parain^) The VidvSn (he who knows e\otencally) goes out 

through the 101'* channel (the others through others;, 

18—19, Thence by a sun ray, whicu, by day and night, 

20—21 in summer and winter, ever exists [SSnkhya-Yoga differ.) 

IT, 3. 

1. Stations on the way nodi,— nipmt,— oms,— 

2. ahar,~apSryamSnapttksha, — yen tdioA udofi efi, — raiiivafeara, — 

\Jiy«,—Sdt^a,— 

3 oaMdra,~t>»iywti—vai unofota,— tniro,— piigdpaa 
t— 6 These arc guides of the soul whose organs, as they are enveloped 
do not act 

7—14, Terminus Brahman, not the all-present param brahma, but the, 
aparam, sagtotam brahman, which as kSryam is transitory. 
Sramamukh 

1&-16 But those -Rho worship Brahnian under a praWcam, ha\e other 
rewards 
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lY, 4 

t—3 il’arrndyS } Idi olit} of tlio Itborotril toui irtlh the «na1 bound 
in irnmno*. 'uriTini*. {i^rithiildt'n^t* 

4 f’rw rivthi'o 

'•— « (iffafOtidvo) fl<*rtttcn*ltc» * 1 ^ /irapirfiYthi libtrttci! 
n—O Thr “wiihM'' (( li^nd^K S) of tiir librmitd >aul Ibcn freedom 
10—14 Doe' Ibr liberated p«»«e-» orpstt* (irrmti ete)’ 

1 * 1 — 1(S JIi« «onderfbl ponm, onimation of »e\«ril bmlir' together 
17— 'J2. Du flit it rton and it<i limtU. I)e»eri|ilion of /IrnAinaWe After 
he ba« t! err pained AowjrOpdflrfflrort hr ol'O ffllert Ihr titr* 
Tastinir, frrfert Atrrunam 



n. Aim of the Vedanta: The destniction of 
an innate error. 


L The fundamental thought of the Yedanta and its 
previous history; a glance at allied 
theories in the nesi 

Ik the introduction vrhich Qankara prefixes (p fi-23) to his 
Commentaiy on the Brahmashtra’s, he introduces ns at once 
to the fundamental concept of the system declaring all em- 
pirical, physical knowledge to he ignoranc.> {Auiy&), to which 
he opposes the metaphysics of the Yedanta, as knowledge 
(Tidyfi) — ^Before we approach this thought in detail, let us 
call to mind certam truths suited to throw light on its philo- 
sophic meaning, and thereby on the Yedanta system of which 
they are the root. 

The thought that the empirical view of nature is not able 
to lead us to a final solution of the being of things, meets us 
not only among the Indians but also in many forms in the 
philosophy of the west More closely examined this thought 
IS even the root of all metaphysics, so far as without it no 
metaphysics^ can come into being or exist For if empirical 
or physical investigation were able to throw open to us the true 
and innermost being of nature, we should only have to con- 
tinue along tins path in order to come at last to an under- 
standing of all truth: the final result would be Phtstcs (in 
the broader sense, as the teachmg ot tpoo:- naturej, and theie 
would be no ground or justification for hlECAiHiacs, If, there- 
fore, the metaphysicians of ancient and modem times, dis- 
satisfied with empirical knowledge, went on to metaphysics, 
this step is only to be explamed by a more or less clear 
consciousness that all empirical investigation and knowledge 
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amounts in the end onljr to a great deception grounded in 
the nature of our knowing faculties, to open our eyes to which 
IS the task ot metaphysics 

Thnce, so far as we know, has this knowledge reached 
conviction among mankind and each time, as it appears, by 
a different way, according to conditions of time, nationid 
and individual character, once among the Indians, of which 
we are to speak, again in Greek philosophy, thiough Parme- 
nides and the third time in the modern philosophy through 
Kant 

What droie the Eleatie sage to proceed beyond the norld 
as "vi Sv" to the ini estigation of “the existent seems to 
haie been the conception, brought into prominence by his 
predecessor Xenophanes, of the Unity of Being that is, the 
unity of nature (by him called Oedc) the consequence of which 
Parmenides drew with unparalleled powers ol abstraction, 
turning his back on nature, and for that reason also cutting 
off his return to nature. 

To the same conviction came Kant by quite another way 
since Pith German patience and thoroughness ne subjected 
the cognitive laculties of zaankind to a cntical analysis, really 
or nominally only to examine whether these faculties be really 
the fitting instruments for the investigation of tianscendent 
objects whereby, howevei, he amred at the astonishing dis- 
covery that, amongst others, three essential elements of the 
worl^ namely. Space, Time and Causality, are nothing but 
three forms of perception adhering to the subject, or, if this 
be expressed in terms of physiology, innate functions of the 
bram, from this he concluded, with incontestable logic, that 
the world as it is extended in space and time, and kmt together 
in all its phenomena, great and small, by the cansal nexus, in 
this form exists only for our intellect, and Is conditioned by 
the same, and that consequently tlie world reveals to us 
‘•appearances” only, and not the bemg of “things in them- 
selves." What the latter are, he holds to be unknowable, 
regardmg only external experience as the source of knowledge, 
so long as we are lestncted to mtdlectual faculties like 
00X8. 
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These methods of the Greek and German thinkers, admir- 
able as the^ are, may seem external and cold, when we com- 
pare them with the way m. which the Indians, as we way 
assume even m tiie present condition of research, reached the 
same concepts. Their pie-eminence will be intelligible when 
we consider that no people on earth took religion so seriously 
none toiled on the way to aalration as they did. Their rewarc 
for this was to hare got, it not the most scientific, yet the most 
mward and immediate expression of the deepest secret of being. 

How the development which led them to this goal is to 
he conceived in detail, we cannot yet accurately determine, 
it seems to us specially matter of question how ^e historical 
lelation between Biohman end Jtman, the two chief con- 
cepts on which Indian metaphysics grew, and which alieady 
m the IIpaniBhad’s, so far as we see. are used throughout as 
synonyms, is to be considered whether the concept of^nun 
developed itself from that of Brdiiman through a mere shnipen- 
ing of the subjective moment lying therein, or whethci we have 
lather to distinguish between two streams, the one, more 
ecclesiastical, which raised Brahman to a piinciple, the other 
more philosophical, which did the same for Atman, until both 
closely connected in then nature, were led into a conunoh 
bed. l?uttmg aside these questions for the present let us 
briefly, by a few selected examples, indicate the steps along 
which the Indian genius probably raised itself to the concepuon 
of the world, which we are theu to set forth. 

1. We have alre.T,dy pointed out how the Indians, 
out fiwm the worship of peisonified powers of nature, recog- 
nised m that raising of the feeling above the consciousness of 
individual existence which occurs m prayei, that is. in the 
the central force in all the forces of natuie, the 
shaping and supporting principle of all Gods and all worlds 
the word Brahman m the whole Rmveda never meaning any-’ 
^***‘‘* sonitiialising power of prayer. 

(Witt the histoiy of this concept may he compared that of 
the Logos (iVoyo;) of the fourth Gospel, which rests on a 
similar abstiacUon and hypostasis.) From the standpoint of 
this apprehension of tlie Brahman ns a cosmic potency mheient 
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in the subject, tlie TaiUu Im-Bi-diananam (2, 8, 9, 6) for example 
takes up a question put in the Jlxgveia (X, 81, 4) and joisirers 
it as follows — 

■ Where mbs the tree and wbeie t)io -need, 

“From which the hea\en and earth were shaped? 

“IMnting ID mind seek that, je wise, 

‘Wliercon the bearer of them stood!" 10 81, 4) 

T]ic Bmiiman was the tree, the wood, 

“From x.hich the heavens and earth were shaped, 

'Mnsing ID mind, 1 saj, ye wise, 

‘Or Him the hearer of them stood'” 

2. To this IS joined the idea that Brahman is the innei- 
most and noblest in all the phenomena of the world, it is, as 
the Kathaka-T^) (6, 1 — 8) expresses it, changing* and deepemng 
the sense of the verse Jljtigv 4, 40, 6, the sun in the firmament 
(liausali (xictshad), the God (tosti, the good) in the atmosphere, 
the Hotar at tLs, altar, the guest at the threshold of the 
house, it dwells evei^ where, is born eveiywhere, — ^but he only 
is flee liom sorrow and sure of liberation, who honours it, the 
unboin, unassailable spint, in "the city with eleven doors” 
(the body), wherein it dwells, with the powers of life round it,— 

“And in the middle nts a dwarf, 

“Whom all the godlike Powere adore” 

3. Here "in tlie lotus of the heart" the Brahman is now 
nothing else than the vltman, that is, tlie soul, literally “the 
self" We select an example from CliSndogya-TJp 3, 14 

"Venly this unnerse is Brahman, as TajjaUn [in it be- 
seeming, ceasing, breathing] it is to be adored in silence 
"Spirit 18 its material, life its body, light its form; its deciee 
"is trutli, its self endlessness [literaliy xtberj, all-woil^ng is 
"He, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasbng^v comprehending the 
"All, silent, ungneved; — this is my soul (Sfman) in the inmost 
"heart, smaller than a grain of rice, or of barley, oi of mus- 
“taid-seed, or of millet, or a gram of millet’s kernel; — this is 
“my soul in the inmost heart, greater than the earth, greater 

« Otherwue Max Muller and^Oldenbeig (Bnddha', p 81), cf how- 
ever Bph 4, 8, 24 and the oSloc spa, oSkoe 8e vmI; oMos W v* deeS*' 
of Xenophanes 
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‘-than the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than 
‘ these irorlds — The aU-trorking, all-\nshing, aU-smelling, all- 
“ tasting. embracing-the-All, silent, ungnered, this is my soiil 
(•in the inmost heait, this is Brahman, into him 1 shall enter 
> on deoarting hence. — ^He to vhom this happens, he, verily, 
“donbts no more' — Thus spoke Qlndilya, Qandilya." 

4. The last-mentioned entermg into the true Self after 
death presupposes the consciousness of a difference between 
the empinc self, that is, the bodily personahty, and the highest 
Self iparam&tman), irhich is the Soul, that is, God. This 
difference is the subject of a lesson, vrhich Pravipati gives to 
Indra, ChSndagya-Up 8, 7 — 12, and in ivhich he leads him up 
step by step to ever truer knowledge. To the question’ “"What 
is the Self?” comes as the first ansvrer: 1) “The Self is the 
body, as it is reflected in the eye, in -uater, in a miiTor.” 
To the objection, that then the Self is also affected by the 
defect and dissolution of the body, follows the second ex- 
planation: 2) ‘•The Self is the sonl as it enjoys itself in 
dream” To the objection that the dreaming soul, if it does 
not suffer, still believes itself to suffer, itisrephed. 3} “When 
“he who has sunk to sleep has come altogether, folly, and 
“wholly to -rest, so that he beholds no dream,— that is the 
-Sel^ the undying, the fearless, the Brahman.” To the ob- 
jecbon that in this condition consciousness ceases, and that 
it IS hke entering into nothmg, Prajapati at last answers 
4). “Mortal, verily, 0 Mighty one, is this body, possessed by 

* death, it is the dwelling-place of that undying, bodiless Self. 

* The embodied is possessed by pleasure and pain, for while 
“he is embodied, there can be no escaping of pleasure and 

“pain. Butpleasme and pain, do not touch the bodiless one 

“Boddess is the wind:— clouds, hghtning, thunder are bodiless 
“ifow as these aiise from the atmosphere [in which they are 
“bound, like the soul in the body], enter into the highest light, 
‘ and thereby appear in their own fonn, so also this full lest 
•pha* is. the Soul, in deep sleep] arises from this body, enters 
“into the highest hght and reaches its own form; that is the 
'highest Spint.”— 

In simdar fashion the Taiitifiya-Up 2, 1—7 leads from the 

4 * 
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bodily selfl br stripping one corenng after another off it, at 
last to the trae Self It distinguishes: 1) the Self consisting 
of food; m tins, as in a case, is held 2) tho Seif of breath, 
m this 3) the Self of manas, m this 4) the Self of know- 
ledge, in this finally as innermost 5) the Self of bliss 
*yenly, this is the Essence (rasa); he who reaches this 
“essence, is filled with bliss, for who cotdd breathe and who 
“could bre, if this bliss were not m spaced — For he it is that 
“causes bliss, for when one finds peace and support in tbs 
“invisible, bodiless, unspeakable, unfathomable one^ then has 
“he entered into peace, but if he in tins also [as in the four 
"first] recognises a hollow, an "other,” then he finds unrest, 
'this 18 the nniest of him who thinks himself wisa” 

6 The Self, m tbs sense, is, according to Ch&ndogya-Tfy 
6, 2, 1 "the existent,” "the One without a second,” and, apsnei' 
ing to this, £rihadiranyalca‘Up 2, 4, 5 refers and, hmits all 
investigation' to the Self “The Self, verily, o Maitre^, must 
■be seen, heard, thou^t on, and investigated; he who sees, 
“hears, thinks on, and investigates the SeK has understood 
“all this world" “These worlds, these Gods, these bemgs, all 
“these are what the Self is” It is the point of union (^* 
yanata) mr all, as the ocean for the waters, the ear for sound, 
the eye for forms, and so -on; all outside it is as devoid of 
hemg as the sound that goes out from a musical instrument, 
he who has laid hold -on the instrument has therewith also 
laid hold on the sounds that spring from it (loc cit., 2, 4, 6—11). 
It 18 , according to Ch&ndogyOrUp 6, 1, 4, that firom wboh all 
the world has come mto being, as a mere transformataon of it 
he who knows tbs One, therewith knows all, “just as. oh dear 
"one by a lump of clay, all that as made of clay is known; 
•the transformation is a matter of words, a mere name m 
“reality if as only olay'"— 

6. fa conformity with this, the Igd-Up li 6 bus us “sink 
the whole world in God,” that is, in the Self. 

“‘Who, leekutr, fiads all beiag >n the Self 
“for him all error fadea, all aoirow enda," 
and fha'K&ihaka-Up. (4, 10—11) warns ns not to admit a 
multiplicity, anytbng' difierent {nSn&) from the soul 
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"For vbat is here is there, and nhat is there is here. 

"From death to death he hastes vho here another Lootts' 

"In spirit shall ye know, here is no manifold, 

"J?irom death to death is he ensnared who difierence sees 

7, It was a simple consequence of these conceptions when 
the Vedanta declared the empirical concept which represents 
to us a manifold existing outside the Self, a woild of the 
Object existing independentljr of the Subject, to be a glamour 
an innate illusion fbhrama) resting on an illegitimate 
transference (adliy&sa), in rirtue of which ne transfer the 
reahtj, which alone belongs to the subject, to the world of 
the obj’ect, and, conrersely, the characteristics of the objectire 
world, e.ff, cornoreahty. to the subject, the Self, the Soul. 

Concerning this, let us hear Qafikara himself. 

2. Analysis of Qankara’s Introduction (p 5-23). 

"Object (mhaya) and Subject (tisltaym)”, he says at the 
beginning of his work, "having as their proiinde the presen- 
"tation of the ‘Thou’ [the not and the ‘I,’ zb are of a nature 
"as opposed as darkness and hght. If it is ceitain that the 
‘ being ot the one is incompatible with the being of the othei, 
‘ it follows so much the moie that the qualities of the one 
"also do not exist in the other. Hence it follows that the 
"transfer (adhyeisa) of the object, which has as its province 
"the idea of the ‘Thou,’ and its quahties, to the pure spin- 
"tual subject, which has as its provmce the idea of the 
* and conversely, that the transfer of the subject and its 
qualities to the object, is logically false— Yet in mankind 
"this piocednre resting on false knowledge {mithyd-jhana- 
“ninutta) of pairing together the true and untrue [that is, 
‘ subjective and objective] is inborn (natsarqtba), so that they 

FiisAniad-asinat-piwtini^a-^ooixZfBaiierjeatranslates “iiidteatedby 
the 'vcond and first personal pi onoms," and so p Iv, S asmat-pratyaya- 
iishayatv&c "^catise it fthe mnl) ts the olffeet of the first personal pro- 
noun," wJneh, bowel er, gives us no clear meaning, foi only presentations, 
not pronouns, have objects,— The soul is tlierefore subject tt/i'ihayini, 
yet not ^empiric) subject of knowledge as which the ahampiatyayin 
(that IB, the tnanas, to distinguish from the ahamlartar) figures, to which 
the soul again stands opposed as object (tisAa^n), ef the passages in notes 
S9 and SO, and further in the course of the work (Chap XAVII, 3) 
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*‘traaster the being and qualities of the one to the otiier, not 
"separating object and subject, although they are absolutely 
“different (atuanta-moiJda) and so saying, for example 'This 
"am I,’ ‘That is mine.’”*® 

Howerer this transference be defined, (p 12, 1 — 14, 3} m 
any case it comes to this, that qualities of one thing appear 
in another, as irhen mother*of*Dearl is taken for silrer, or when 
two moons are seen instead of one fp. 14i 3 — 5} This erroneous 
transference of the things and relations of the objecbre world 
to the inner Soul, the Self in the strictest sense of the word, 
IS possible because the soul also is, m a certam sense, object, 
namely, object of presentation to the “I,” and, as our author 
here affirms, in no sense something transcendent, lymg beyond 
the proTince of perception (parohshttm).^^ > 


u fiy tlim the objeoiire, e gt, the body, it loinetiDiet trested at aabjtet, 
gometunes as a qa^ty of it ^ explanation the following pattage ina} 
tenre, p. SO, 8 “At one » acenstomed, when it goes ill or wdl witfahu 
“ton or wife and the like, to lay, ‘it goet ill or well with me,’ and that 
"tninafera the qaalibee of oater ti^gt to the Self (tool, Slman) fcf p 689, 
‘'8ft]. in Jnst the tame way he trantfert the qnalities of the body, when 
“he sayt ‘I am fat, I am tlon, I am white, 1 ttand, 1 go, 1 leap,’ and 
“simdaiiy the qnalitiei of the sense organt when he tayt ‘I am dumb, 
“impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind,’ and timilarly theqnalibet of the inner 
“organ [antoMHiraiiain^nutnas, of S, S, 82], denr^ witb, doubt letolnlion 
“and the like,— that alto he trantfen the tnlgect pretentmg the 'I* 
•‘{aham-prafyagm) to the inner tool, preient toldy at witnem (tdtefcm) 
“of the pettonal tendenoiei, and conrertely the witneti of aD, the inner 
“tool, to the inner organ and the rett” (that it, to the tease organt, the 


body ftnd tho objects of the outer 'worldj 

*• P. 14, 6. “Qnettion but bon it it postible to transfer to the inner 
“aonl, whudi it no object, the qnalitiet of objecta* For eieryone transfem 
“[only] to one object itanding before him another object: and 
“inner tool then maintainest that it it cut off from the idea of ‘Then 
“ [not*l] and it no object {I read with Gorinda oeftftqyahomj?— Answer 
“Sol in every sente it it non object, for it » the object of pMwptiea 
“of the *1”' [asmat^milgaga-vtihagtt, taken atncUy and according 
p 78, 6, cL 78, 6 072, 1, not the tfilsfiin, but only the lartar, that i», 
the individoal tonl already endowed with objective qualities, it onoin* 
pratgaga-vuhaga], “and the [whole] asenmption 
“ on this, that it it not transcendent {aporokdut) It is also atA ^ 

“that the object, to whtdb we transfer another object, should stano W 
•ns, as, for instance, when* simple people transfer to space (StSC0J> 
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“This tratisference, thus made, the wise teim igkobasce 
" {aoidya), and, in contradistinction to it, they call tlie accurate 
« determination of the own nature of things” (msttt-svai &pam, 
of the heing-in-itsdf of things, as we should sai*) “kkowi.ed6E 
“(vtdvd). T£ this be so, it follows that that to which a [similar, 
"talse] transfer is thus made, is not in the slightest degree 
u affected by any want or excess caused thereby” (li. 16, 
1—4). 

The object of knowledge, the Soul, thus remains, as 
made clear in these words, entirely unaltered no matter 
whether we nghtly imderstand it, or not From this we 
must conclude that the ground of the eixoneous empuical 
concept 18 to be sought for soldy m the knowing subiect; 
in this subject the aridyft, as repeatedly (p. 10, 1. 21, 7. 
807, 12} asserted, is innate (itaisargika), its cause is a wrong 
perception (it is ntithy&-jMna-ntmitta, p. 9, 3), its being is a 
wrong conceptioa (anBiyd-pratyaijo-rupa, p. 81, 7); — all these 
expressions point to the fact that the final reason ot the false 
empmcal concept is to be sought — where, howerei. the 
VSdanta did not seek it — in the nature of our cognitire facnltr 
An analysis of this, as Kant undertook it, would m tact 
the true scientific foundation of the YecUlnta system, and it 
18 to be hoped that the Indians, whose orthodox dogmatics, 
holding good still at the present day, we here set forth, will 
accept the teachings of the "Cntique of Pure Beason," when 
it IS brought to their knowledge, with grateful respect 

“ which » not an olgect of perception, dork colour ot tbe ground, 
"and the hke In just the same way is it possible to transfer to the 
"inner soni what is not soal ” 

31 Also Kant's axiom that the transcendental ideahty of the world does 
not exeinde its empiric reality, finds its full anslogy in tbe concepts 
of Csfikara of p 448 , 9* "All empiric action u tme, so long as the 
"knowledgre of the soul is not reached, just as the actions in dream 
"befoie awaking occurs. As long m fact as the knowledge of unity with 
" the true Self is not readied one has not a eonsciousncBS of the unreality 
"of the procedore connected w.th standaids and objects of know- 
' ledge and finits of works, but every creature, under tlie designation of 
"‘I’ and 'nune,' fakes mere trausformatioat far the Self and for cliarae- 
"teristiCB of tbe Self, and on the other hand leaves ont of consideration 
"their original Brdiman-Sdfhood, therefore before the consciousness 
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On the soil of this natural Ignorance stands according to 
QaSkara, all human hnoudedge. vith the exception of the 
metaphysics of the YedAnta, thus, not onl} the empirical 
thought, that is, thought by means of the sense-organs, ol 
common life, but also the nhole iitual canon of the Veda, mth 
its things commanded and forbidden under promise of reward 
and punishment in another voild (p 16, 4 — 17, 1). 

The immediate giound on whi<^ both worldly and Vedic 
actions must he referred to the sphere of Ignorance, hes m 
this, that both are not free &oro the delusion {ahhm&nct) of 
seeing the "P in the body, for neither knowledge nor action 
18 possible unless one considers as belonging to the Self,^^ 
the sense-organs and the body bearing them, and the iitnal 
port of the Veda also cannot but transfer many circumstances 
of the ontei world erroneously to the Soul >> 

A furtbei ground for the inadequacy of all empirical 
knowledge is, that it is only distinguished from that ani- 
mals in degree tluough higher eroluhon hut is in 

kmd similar to it, so fai as, like it, it is whoDj subsement 

"of idenlitj witli Braliinan awakes, all worldly and Vedio aolions aw 
"jastified " 

»J P. 17, 2' “But how la it poisibla that the ncaus of hnowleage, 
“perception and the rest, and the {ntnaQ booke ofdootnDeere limited to 
“the proiinca of Tgnoianoe*— Answer Because without the ddnsion that 
«*I* and ’mine’ consist in the bod], sense organs, aSd the like, no 
“know or cun «MSt, and consequent!} a nee of the mmns of knowledge 
“is not possible Per without nlling in the aid of the sense oigaiM, 
“there can be no perception, hut the notion of the sense-organs “ 
“possible without a resting place [Uio bod}], and no acboa at all m 
“ possible without transferring tlie being of the SSIf (the Soul, qlmmO 
“to tlie bod}, and without all this taking place no knowledge is poMible 
“for the soul, which is independent [reading asa^atya] [of emboMe 
“ecMtence] But without action of knowing, no knowing"M p^blo. 
“Conseqaentl}, the weans of knowledge, perception and the rest, as 
“as welLM the books of dootnne [in question] belong to the piOTince 

•* of Igoonuico , 

n P, 20, 6 “For when it is said, for example ‘Let the Brahman 
“offer’, the like ordinances rest on the fact of transfemng the cs^i 
■Acrama’e, ages of life and smular difihtenees to the son), this twns- 
“ference is, as we hare said, the assumption that something » where i 
“is not ” 
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to egoism, whisli impds us to seek for urhat is desired and 
to avoid what is not desired, and it makes no difference here 
vihether these egoistic anas, as in the case of worldly aoUons, 
reach their realisation already in this life, or, as in the case 
of the works ordained hy the Vedas, only in a future existence, 
thus presupposing a knowledge of it. Quite otherwise the 
Vedanta, which, on the contiaiy, leaves the whole sphere of 
desire behind, turns its hack on all differences of position in 
outer life (even if, as we shall see not quite consistently), 
and raises itself to the knowledge that the 8onl is in reahiy 
not the least involved in the circle of tiansmigration (sanisai fl). 


The interefitiiig passege \rhich gives us an insight into the Tndian 
idee of the difference oetween man and BnunalB, reads in its entirety as 
follows, (p. 18, dd) — “inr this reason also" [worldlj and Vedic know- 
ledge helo-gs to the province of Ignorance], "because [thereby] no 
"difference is msde betneen man and animsls For just as the animals, 

“ when, for instance, a sound strikes tbeir ears, in case the perception of 
"ibe sound is disagreeable to them, move away from it, and in case it is 
"agreeable, moie towards it,— as, when they see a man with an upraised 
“stick before them, thinking ‘He will stake mo,’ they try to escape, end 
■when they see one with a handful of fresh grass, approach him [one 
sees that when the Indian speaks of an animal, he thinks of a cow, 
somewhat as we think of a dog] so men also whose knon ledge is more 
"del eloped (vj/ittpama-eittSk), when they perceive strong men of temble 
"aspect with drawn swords in their hands, turn away from them, and 
"turn towards the eontrar}.— Thus with reference to the means and 
"objects of knowledge, the process in men and animals is alike Of 
"coarse in the case of animals perception, and the like, goes on without 
"pieviouB (') judgment (itt'cAaj, but as can be seen by the resemblance, 
"eien in the case of [spiritually] developed (vyu^thmaKim) men, per- 
" ception and the like for the time [of false knowledge] is the same, and if 
"according to the spiritual canon the performance of works is permitted 
"onlj to one who has gained insight (hmfdAi), and not to one who has not 
' recognised the connection of the soul with the other world, jet for this 
"permission it is not imperative that one [should have recognised] the truth 
"concerning the soul freed from the SamsSra, to be taught bj the Vedduta, 
"which leaves behind hunger and the other [desires], and turns awaj 
“from the difference between Brahmans, wamors and tlie rest Fortius 
"truth IS not implied in the iiyunciioa [of the work of sacrifice], but la 
"rather in contradiction to it And while the canon of ordinances is 
"lehd [onlj] foi this degree of knowledge of the soul, it does not rise 
"above the province of Ignorance ” 
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Por all those latts of cmpineal knot^ ledge and action are 
%ahd for ns only so long as we are influenced by the Ignorance, 
resting on a ialse transference, which nature imposes on ns, 
of uliich it is said in conclusion (p 21, 7). “Thus it stands 
“with this beginnmgless. endless, innate transference, which 
“in its essence is a false assumption, producing all the con- 
“ ditions of doing and enj 03 ing [or suffering] and forming the 
“[natural] standpoint of all men. To remove this, the root 
“of the c\il, and to teach the knowledge of the unity of the 
“soul, — this is the aim of all the texts of the Yed.inta.''>> 
This aim the Vedfinta reaches by separating from the soul 
(the Self, iitwaii) ereiything that is not soul, not Self, and is 
onl^’ tiansferred thereto falsely, thus, in a word, all Upadhi's, 
or indnidualising determinations, clothed (upahtam 163, 9 
690, 6. 739, 7) in which the Brah m an appears as indnidual soul 
Such ITp^dfai's are 1) all things and relations of the outer 
world (cf. note 29>, 2) the body, consisting of the gross ele- 
ments, 3) the Indruja's, that is the fire sense-organs and fire 
organs of action of the body, represented as separate existences, 
4) ifaiias, also called the inner organ (mitahlaranam), the 
central organ for the sense-organs as well as for the organs 
of action, in the first place closely approaching what wo call 
understanding, and in the lattei almost synonymous with, 
what we call oonsnous will, the unified principle of 
conscious life, as 6) the Mulht/a prana with its fire offshoots 
IS tiie unified principle ot unconscious life, suUsemng nutntion 
. — All this, of which more in our psychological part, in<*la* 
physics cuts away, in order to retain the soul, that is, the 
real Self or “I,” which is present as spectator (sdAshml of 
all indnidual actions, but itself onlj apparently indindualised 
by tbc Upridln’s, is on the contrary m reality indentical with 
the highest godhc.’id. and, like this, is pure spiritual nature, 
pure conscionsness (cai/antfinn) _ ^ 


cr lor iJic doctrine ot ll»e.\v»d>» etie the followinjr 
» Ph, e 11 », 3 IBJ, 12 185, 12 W9, 6 JOl, 10 ai8, *1 8<A 2 «»• ' 
r.2. 2 r>\ > «13. 17 1‘'3, 6 607, I WO, 10 CsO, 12 6S2, 3 6 - ’ 
j,'») n G‘<1 II To7, H 8rtl, 1 607, 11 837,2 SCO, 15 1050, 1 1I3-. 
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And here tre touch the fundamental \rant of the Yedanta 
system, which, among othei things, causes the absence of its 
proper morality, howerei near this, in its puiest form, lay to 
ite principle. Kightly the Yed&nta recognises, as the sole 
source by which we may leach tiue knowledge, true 
apprehension of being'in-itself, our own “I,” but it urongly halts 
at the form in which it directly appeals to our consciousness, 
as a knower, even after it has cut auay the whole intellectual 
apparatus, and asciibed it to the "not I,” tlie uorld of 
phenomena, just as it has also, very nghtly, indicated as the 
dwelling of the highest soul, not, as Descartes did, the head 
(about which BriL 3, 3 treats), but the heart 

Meanwhile, as we shall see, the spiritual (caitanyam) is. in 
oui system, a potency which bes at the root ot all motion 
and change in nature, which is therefore also asciibed, for 
example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of 
reaction to outer influenpes, a potency which, in its 
highest development, reveals itself as human intellect, as 
spirit 

>• The command "dra^vcK tov rXijaCov eou itc mut6v" ["Love thy 
noghhonr m thyadf") i> an immediate consequence of the fundamental 
concept of the Veddnta, as the following venes of the Bhaoavad(/it9 
(18, 27-28) may show — 

■•ThM highest Godhead hath his seat in every being, 

“And hveth Uiough they die, who seeth him, is seeing, 

“And he who everywhere this highest God bath found, 

“Will not wound self through self . ” 


III. Who is called to the Study of the Vedanta ? 

1 The indispensable Condition 
The question, vho is to be admitted to the saving teaching 
of the Ted2nta, and nho is to he excluded from it, is discussed 
in an episode of the fiist Adhv^ia ot the Brahmashtra’s tnth 
great fulness (p S80 — 823), and the result is, that there are 
caUpd to knowledge, aH those iiho are rehom (dvija) through 
the Sacrament of the TJpanayanam (the initiation b} a teacher 
with the solemn investiture with the sacred thread}, therefore 
if the}' fulfil this condition, all Brfihmana's, Ksbatnja's and 
Vaiq}as, and further also the gods and ^departed) Hishis, that, 
on the contrai}, the Qttdra’s (belonging to the fourth, non* 
Aryan, caste) are excluded from it 

Both the exclusion of the Qhdra’s and the inclusion of 
the gods, give rise to long and interesting discussions 

2. Exclusion of the Qhdra’s 
At first sight it ma} strange considering the pimciple 

of the Yedanta, that the Qfldra’s are shut out from the path 
of salvation. Of course hirth in a particulai caste is not a 
matter of chance, but the neceisaiy consequence of conduct 
and works in a former existence, bnt, as the Vedanta makes 
no difference between the three higher castes, it should ha\e 
been a logical consequence of its views (first howeier drawn 
by Buddhism), to admit the Qhdra too, for he also has a 
soul, he also is Brahman, and there is no conceivable reason 
whj he also should not become conscious ot this, and thus 
partake of the saving knowledge, especiall} as it is recog- 
nised that he is in need of it (p 313 11 317, % and furthci 
the objector’s argument of the Qfidraa qualification foi know- 
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ledge (p 316, 11) is not contested from a worldly point of 
new (p. 317, i), as also his right, admitted by the Smyiti, to 
participate in the hearing of the SihAsa's and Pui&nc^s (the 
epic and mythological poems) is not denied (p 322, 14). 

But the same accommodation to national prejudices which 
determines the philosophers of the Vedanta to derive all their 
knowledge, even by the most tortuous procedure from the 
Veda, makes it also impossible for them to admit the Qddia; 
for a condition precedent to the study of the Veddnta, is the 
study of the Veda and a knowledge of its contents (p 316, 
9), for this again, the Upanayanam (initiation by a teachei), 
to which the Qiidra cannot attain (p 317, 2, 320, 6), as the 
law (suirifr) further forbids the reading aloud of the Veda, 
even m the presence of a Q&dra (p 322, 2 6) 

With this IS connected the discussion of certain cases 
occumng in the Veda itself, wheie a doctrine is apparently 
imparted to a Qhdra, or man of doubtful caste. 

The first is that of the Saiiitafyo-vidya, a theory (remind* 
mg one of Anaximenes) of Fdpu (wind) and JPi Sna (breath) 
as “samvarydh” (absorbeis), on the one hand, of the elements, 
on the other, of the life-organs, which ChSnd. 4, 1—3 Kaikva 
imparts to JfinaQiuti, even after he has previously called 
him a Qiidra 


The wording of this legend, which shows in very drastic fashion 
that the hnower oi Brahman, le he ever so wretched, stands higher than 
the richest and best who does not know it, is as follows (Chin^ 4, 1-2)* 
"J&nagruti, ^he grandson [of Jana^ruta] was a dispenser, giving 
"mnch, cookmg mnch. He had nonses of rest built on all sides, that 
"men from all parts might eat with him Once geese [or flamingoes] 
"flew past in the night. Then spoke one goose to the other Ha there' 
"dim-eyed, dim-cyed [seest thou not] the splendour of Janugruti 4he 
"grandson is extended like the heaven, approach it not, bum not thyself 
"To her the othev said 'Who is he of whom thou speakest, as though 
“he were Haikva with the oar"— ‘What is this— of Baikva with the 
"car?'— 'As [at dice] to him who has won with the kiita [the highest] 
"throw [or perhaps tyt&ya from vy, cf Higv 1, 92, 10 vf^aA] the lower 
"throws are also counted with it, so to him [l^kva] comes home all 
"the good the creatures do, and he who knows what he knows, for him 
"also IS this true ' — This Jana^ruti the grandson over-heard As soon 
"as he rose, he spoke to '•is steward [who pr'ised him in the aay the 
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On tlie other Bide« QiiSkara reznindt. us firstly that a single 
case does not make a rule (p. 317, 9), and that what was 
right in the case of the Samrarga-Tidy^l need not therefore 
he transferred to all other things (p 318, 1), but alter this 
both Sfitram and schobon (315, 6. 318, 10) affirm that 
"Qadra” in the foregoing case is not to be taken in its tra> 

" Vatt&hla’i were aftervsrda ikont to do] 'Thou epeakeit [of me] a« if 
*1 were Bsibva with the ear ‘tVhat u ih»— of Baikva with the car?’ 
" — ’Ab to him who has won with the knta throw, the lower thiom ore 
"atBO counted, so to him comes home aS the good the oreatnres do, and 
"he who knows what he knows, for him also is this true —Then went 
"the itownrd forth to seek him He came hack and said *1 hare not 
“found him ’—He fJ&nasrnti] spoke to him *Go seek him where a 
“ BrShmana [in the full sense, as Bnh 8, 5, 1. 8^ 8, 10] is to be sought 
“ [in solitude, in the forest, on a sandbank, in the nver, in a remote 
“ place,— ae the schoLaet explains] ’—There sat one under his car, senteh- 
“mg his sores To him he made obeisance saying ‘Art thou reneiahle 

* aoe, Baikva with the car?’—*! am verily he, ' he answered.— The steward 

* returned and e did *1 hai e fonnd him ’—Then took Jansfrah the grand- 
*eon eix hundred cows, a golden necklace, and a waggon with males, 
“and went to him and said ‘Baikva* here are eix hundred cows, hen is s 

* golden necklace, here is a waggon with mules, teach me, venerable one, the 
“Godhead whom thou worshippcst’- To him answeied the other 'Ha, ha* 
“for a ‘j'mket and a yoke, thou ^udra* keep them for thyself, with thy 
■cows ’—Then took J&aacrnti the gnindsoa again a thousand cows, agolden 
“ necklace, a waggon w ith males and his daughter, he took them, and went to 
“ him and said 'Baikva ' here are a thousand cows, here is a golden ncoklece, 
“ here is a waggon with mules, here is a wife, here also is the tillage in which 
“thou sittest,— teach me, venerable one*’ — Then raised he her face [sunk 
“in obame] and said ‘He has brought these [cows], through this fiw 
“alonot Qudra, thou wonldst hato made me speak ’—Those are the 
“[villages] called Baiktaparne, in the country of the Mobdvnehn’s, eherc 
"he dwelt [at bis invitation] and he spoke to him " 

Then follows, in the mouth of Raikvo, the SamvaryandyS, which has, 
however, not the aiighlest connection with the foregoing narratite, so 
^at one could substitute for it, quite aa auitably, almost any other 
extract from the Upanishad’s Also the eystemetiBing at the 
the legend of Eupeya and Abbipratann in the middle, with its Orishftt 
verses, and the promise "pa' nam v*da" at the conclusion, go to s on 
that here, as so often in the Uyuroisbad’s, we hate to do with two qui 
independent passages, onginally placed side hy side only perheps ecaui 
tno knta throw occurs in both, carelessly united by n liter editor, an 
later times (c y by gtflkara, p lOOfi 7) expressly maintained to 
connected with each ether. 
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dihonal sense {ttidliaitha), but u its etymological sense 
(avayab&rSia); namely because Janacrati from sonov ([u~cd) 
at the humibating speech of the goose, bad run {du-di&'va) 
to Baikra, this Bisbi, nbo, through supernatural knowledge, 
became aware of what happened, and wished to make this 
evident, called him A subsequent (p 319--S20) 

dmect proof that J^lnaqraU was a Eshatiiya, most be termed 
utterly inadequate, so far as it seeks by all kinds of quibbles 
to make it probable that the Abhipratlrm mentioned in the 
SamyargaTid}'3, (Chand 4, 3, 5) was a ELshatnya, — and there- 
fore also J<uiaQiuti, because he is mentioned in the same 
yidy§,(i) It is moie arguable, as Qafikara insists m this 
connection, that JdnaQruti must have been a Kshatnya because 
he had a steward (kshattat ) (p 320, 2); — howerei this may 
be, the whole zealously prosecuted investigation only proves 
for us that, for the time of Qailkara and also for that of 
Bddaifyana, it was by no means held to be self-evident that 
a man of princely wealth and pomp like janaqruti, could 
not have been a Qftdra, which is interesUng from the point 
of view of the history of culture 

A further case is that of the boy Satyakhma, to whom 
his mother .Tabftl^ declares she cannot tell him from whdt 
family (gobam) he comes, because in her youth she had had 
to do with too many, with childhke naivet§, SatyakSma (whose 
name, as M. Muller fittingly observes, means repeats 

this to the teachei who asks him concerning his &mily, the 
teachei finds that only a Biahman can be so smeere and 
imparts the knowledge to him as such ** 


« CMndi^tt-tJpatiwhad J, 4 “SatyakSma, the son of JabaU, said 
“to his mother 'Venerable one, I would enter as a Brahman stndent. 
ten me of what family I an ’—She said to him- ‘Thm i know not, my 
boy, of what family thou urt m my youth 1 went about much as a 
^maid, there 1 got thee, I myself know not of what family Uion art 
my name , a JabSli, and thy name isSatyalmma, so call thyself [instead 
of after the father] Satyakama, son of JaWla ’-Then wont he to H&n- 
^drnmata the Gautama, and said- *1 would enter with thee, venerable 
rae, as Bwhmacann, deign to accept me. venerable one” He said to 
Inin or what family art thou, dear one?>-He said: ‘1 know not oh 
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la this story B&darayona (p 321, 6) and Qankara (p 321 6; 
find a confirmatiou of the rale excluding the Qadra, becahse 
Satyakhma is admitted only "after it is decided that he can- 
not be Qhdia because he spoke the truth” (* — satya-vaea^ 
nena Q6di atva-abliSve mridhCtnU ,) — but tre might rather con- 
clude fiom it that in ancient times liberality was greater, and 
that theie was a disposition to let the question of Brahman- 
hood by birth alone, where a Brahmanhood of heart and mipd 
existed 

However this may be, for our authors, the Qfidia, so long 
as he has not been raised on the path of transmigration to a 
higher caste,*® remains entirely excluded fiom all share in the 
teachmg of salvation On the othei hand the bonndai} of 
admission, which is so ungenerously narrowed below, is very 
generously widened above, so that not only all men of the 
thiee Aryan castes, but also the Gods, and the departed 
Kishis, are called to the study of the savmg BrahmavidyS. 


"me ‘in my yonth 1 went about much as a mud, there I got thee, I 
“ myaelf know not oi what family thou art, my name u Jab&ffi, a^ thj 
"name m Satyakdma,' lo am 1 called Satyakdnia, the son of Jahila, oh 
“master,’— He said to him ‘only a Brahman con speak so frankly , hnag 
“the fhel, dear one [that is necessary to the ceremony], I will take thee 
“ because then hast not departed from the trntfa.’ ” 

In the continuation (ChSnd 4, 6-9] Satyakama while be it keeping 
cows, 18 first taught concemiag the four four-fold feet of Brahman 
(4 eaidinal pomts, 4 parts of the world, 4 sources of bgh^ 4 organs o 
hfe), in order, by the hull, the fire, the goose and the diver, ™ 
also receives the teacdier’s doctrine which “brings turtbest" In e 
following section (Oh4nd 4, 10-16) SatyaWma is m his turn teaohw oi 
ITpakoaala, in whose esse the supernatural teacbmgs (like the mirawes o 
Elija in the case of Hhsha) are repeated 

>» Of for this especially the TJpanisbad translated in Anquetil Wuper- 
ran II, 872-877 under the nenu of "ZheWoWt" {according to Steers 
710 W = CKdpabya) and Veber’s andysis of it, Ind SM IX, 42-^ 

« Cfidnd 6, 10, 7, Jpastomia-iViarmasIltra 2, 6, II, 30, Saiam , ” 

In our work this one hope for the gftdra so sevenly dismissed is, ^cciiany 
»n«nn l» , nowhere directly proclaimed, mpltatfy it is contun in 
muolf used passage, Ohind 6, 10, 7. a. also in the Sm.ili pM«8«r 
O 6, 4% quoted p 1043, 7 
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3 Admission of the Gods; tlieir role in the Vedanta 
system. 

One would err if one held the being of the Gods 
deuotfi) to be incompatible with the stnct monisnc teaching 
of our system of the Brahman as the Lord (ffparo) the omni- 
present (sarmgata), the one without a second (eftojn ctb 
admiiyam) On the contrary, they axe as real as the rest of the 
world the phenomenal existence which the latter has, th^ 
also have, and the Gods of the Indian popular creed (whose 
retention uas besides already necessitated by the recognition 
of the ^morUnda and the KamcHntm&iisi c£ above p. 
are as little demed by the Vedhnta as the Gods of Greece 
were hy Plato or Epicnms, even if, as in the latter case, they 
play no partionlar role, and the ideas of them which are 
occasionally found cannot very well he made to agree. 

In general the Gods, at whose head as a rule, Indra is 
mentioned.*’ are, for our anthors, still what they were in the 
Bigveda, personifications of natural forces and natural pheno- 
mena, and an attempt to resolve them into the corresponding 
natural elements** is reiected in the fbllovring way (p. 309. 11): 


*i Indra-diaydh p 281, 8 9 282, 5. 7 287, 4, etc— From quite 
difierent ideas came the apondicaHy ocenmug Stranyqgaftha-Sdttya' 
ifou&i, who at the disappearance of the world do not diseppear like the 
other Ghids and heingi, hat, aa it seems, only pass tbs time in sleep, and 
at the new creation of the world, help the ffnaro, p 800, 3 4. 9 801, 1. 
303, 9, cf Hmaiyastuiha as praflumaja p 839, 8, as adl^lcsha m the 
lower world of Brahma p 1121, 18, maMn (Katb 8, 11) as Sdminya- 
garWit bddhih p 343,3, tarva-laranttrSimam Eiranyagarbhe brahma- 
lola~mvStan p 247,6, samos^it-opashtt rdptiia BaaranyagarbhenaprSndt- 
matiS 724, 8, and the lriija-)Vaivasvata’adaya’ tguardb p 397, 8, 

(P. 307, 4) "To the disk of hght dweHing in the heaven, which 
"lightens the world, mightily wandenng by day and night [and the other 
"coiresponding natural phenomena] apply the worda w^h speak of Gods 
"as Adiiga [the snn-god] and the lil^ as the ordinary nse of the word, 
"as also the consistent sense of the passages shows, and it is not fitting 
"to asenbe to the light-disk individnality [ngraha) with a heart etc, 
"spintnality and needs and the hke, aa it u clear that, like the earth etc., 
“they ore withont spirit (eetwnd} This holds good also for Agni [Fire 
"and God of fire] and the others ” 
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“The names of the Gods, like Jditi/a and so forth, even if 
“they refer to light etc, compel ns, according to the scnptures. 
“to assnme spiritual beings carrespondmg fto the elements] 
“gifted with aifvarj/am (ruling power]; foi they aie thus 
“used in the Mantra’s and Brahmana’s; and the Gods hare, in 
“nrfne of their aigvmt/cmt, the power of remaimng as the 
“Seif of light etc, or, according to theii pleasure, of 

"taking this or that indiridnabiy (t,i 7 rttho); for the scr^tures 
“say, in explaining the Sabrahmani/S formula IShadniica-br. 

1, 1]: *0 tam of 2ledhStifhit — fhnt is as tarn he [Indra, as 
“QaSkara adds] onee stole JUedfiStttlu, ihesaon of Santa! and 
as &e Smnti relates [Mahnhh. 1. 4397], Aditya, as a man 
“risited Euntf, also the earth etc. hare, according to the 
“scriptures, spiritual overseers, for it is said [Qatap Br. 6, 1 
“3 2 4] ‘the earth saW—me tcatas said’; and, even if the 
“natural elements, as the light in the sun, and so on are 
“without spnit, still they have, to judge by the part they play 
“in the Mantras and BrShmana’s, God-lihe beings as their 
“spintuai overseers” 

As such ' overseers’’ and "disposers,” the Gods act especially 
in the life-oigans (p 186. 6 detafd-dfmd tndnifasffa aih- 
shfhdtA, p 728 9 karanSnSni nipoi.fiishu deiatS’nt) in which 
the} entered according to Ait. 1. 2. 4, Apm as speech, Vdifu 
as breath, Aditya as eye, and so on (p 423 14], for fhongh 
the organs in themselves are capable (gakta) of doing their 
own work, yet they do it only like a cart, which must he drawn 
by an ox (p 727, 1], however the Gods do not therefore take 
part in the enjoyment [and suffering] which in the body is the 
lot only of the individual soul (p. 727, 13,~thc Cods are onlr 
bhoga-uimkarantt-bJitita, the soul alone is bhokfai, enioyer 
p 379 4], for the soul alone is stained by good and bid. 
affected by pleasure and pun (p. 728, 3), wLle the Gods aie 
free from all evil (p 728, S); as also at death they do net 
wander forth with the life organs and the soul, hut withdraw 
their assisting powei (p. 745, 8], partly in order to hold inter* 
course on the moon with the (temporarily) blessed (p 750, 5), 
parti}, to show the way through the different hoavenlv regions 
to the soul entenug into the Brahman (p 1117, 11) 
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As for tile rest, the Gods dwdl in the highest region of 
sovereignity (parasimn atgvarj/e pads p. 728, 4), but all their 
aiQvaryam is dependent on the Patamegoara (p. 217, 7), the 
highest lord,” that is the Brahman this is the Atman (the 
(Self), as in eveiytlimg else, so also m the Gods {Atmd, d&mnam 
(Mnd. 4 3, 7), it IS the Antary&mm (inner ruler), which, 
accordmg to BnL 3, 7, mwardly rules all beings, all organs, 
and so also all Gods without their being conscious of it them- 
selves, being for that reason, in this sense, different from their 
empmcal self (deval&tman, p 196, 6) The tgvooa (Lord), as 
the Brahman is called by preference m these exotenc dis- 
cussions, IS farther the power that creates Gods, men and 
beasts, being guided m domg so strictly by the merit and 
dement of the soul in a previous existence (p. 492, 12), and 
in accordance with this, has destmed ammals to unending 
snffenng, men to a middle state, and the Gods to "unending 
enjoyment” (p. 491, 6). But this "unending enjoyment,” like 
everything except the Brahman, comes at last to an end, the 
immortality of the Gods is a relative one {dpekshikam p 326, 4 
241, 14) and means only longevity (p 193, 12), they are also 
entangled in the Samsara (the ciicle of transmigration), are mere 
products (vtkara p. 195, 13. 280, 3) doomed to transitoriness 
and want, for, as the scripture (Brih. 3, 4, 2} says "what- 
ever is different from Him is subject to sorrow"' 
(p. 241, 15] and for this reason the Gods also are called 
to the saving knowledge as we shall now consider moie 
closely. 

first it is to be noted that the Gods are nowhere in the 
scnptures excluded from the Brahmavidya (p 281, 1). They have, 
it is true, no part m the Upanayanam (initiation by a teacher), 
but they do not requiie this; foi the aim ot this ceremony is 
merely admission to the study of the Yeda which is of itself 
revealed {sLayam~p}atibhata') to the gods (p 281, 3) Moreover, 
there are even instances of gods and Bishis becoming Biahman 
pupils, hke Indra of FrajApati (Ch&nd 8 7 — 12) and Bhpgu 
of Vaiuna (TailL 3. 1) In the heaits of the Gods too (ac- 
cording to Kath 4. 12) dwells the Putusha (Biahman) a 
thumb's breadth in height,” for the puipose of knowledge. — 

5 ' 
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natorally ia the case of the gods, ire are to understand the 
hreadth of a God's thumb 282 1) 

2IoTeover, the Gods axe capable of liberation, because, ac- 
cording to the iritness of the Mantra's, SrMunana's, Itihasa’s 
Parana's and popular belief, they possess mdindnahty {vigrcSia- 
Laftiam) (p 280, 9), and need liberation, because their pourer 
(t&hPti) belongs to the sphere of the changeable and is there- 
fore transitory (p. 280, 7) 

Isow against these tiro assumptions reiy serious difficulties 
are raised. 

First objection- Xhe asserted indxvidnahty of the gods, 
says the opponent; is neither real nor possible It is not 
real, because, although the gods are present uheu sacrifices 
ate ofieted to them th^ are not perceiTed (p 282. 71 and it is 
not possible, because indindnali^ cannot be in sereial places 
at the same time, hut the gods can so, since Indra for instance 
1 ® often recipient of offerings in sereral places at the same 
time fp. 282, 8) 

To this it is to be rejoined. The gods are not seen at 
sacrifices because they hare the power to make themselves 
invisihle {p 284 5) and they can be m several places at the 
same time because they are able to divide their being (Simon) 
into different forms ft) 284. 4); for if even the Togirt, accord- 
ing to the Sjfinri (MababhSratam 12 11062) can multiply his 
bodv a tbousancl-foid. in order to enjoy the things of sense 
in one form, and to undergo frightful penances m another 
(p. 2S3 9) how much more to the gods who, accordmg to one 
Vedic passage <Brih 3. 9, 1), are first counted as 303 and 
3003 that IS 3306 and then as only 33, with the explanation 
that the greater number indicates onfy tbmr powers fniohi- 
mSnas) as the 33 are again reduced to one only, since the 
he'ing of them all is JFWno. the Life (that is, here the Brahman) 

(V 283). , . . 

Second objection: If the gods are, like ourselves, mdin- 
dnals. they must also, like ourselves be bom and die<*. now 


« P. 2S5, 7; a qtsite correct deduction, which » also not conteJttd 
by QaS\ai8, but J» in snoier place espresrfy stated by him (p ^ 
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the Veda is eternal (in the spint of the Creator, who ‘breathed 
it out" as the Vedhnta affirms, p 48, 6 after Bph 2, 4, 10), 
and the Veda speaks of the Rods. How is this possible if the 
gods are not also eternal (p. 285, 8}^ 

This objection forces the composer of the commentary, and, 
perhaps, even the composer of the Shtra’s (of. 1, 3, 30), to a 
Tery remarkable theory, which comes very close to Plato’s 
doctrine of ideas^ and, as we hare no ground at ail for 
supposing that either side has borrowed from the other, this 
bears witness to the fact, that there is something in the nature 
of things, which tends towards Plato’s teaching, to lead to 
which the teaching of the Indian can be ot nse. 

It is true, he says, the indindual G-ods are transitory, and 
the word of the Veda, which speaks of them, is eternal; but 
the words of the Veda, for instance the word “cow” occurring 
in the Veda, does not refer to individuals (to any separate 
cow), but to “the object of the words: cow etc.” {(dbda-artha 
p 286, 6), that is, to the species, and in jnst the same way 
the word “Indra” means, not an mdindual, but a certain 
position (sth&na^vigesJia), something like the word ' General,” 
whoever occupies the position, bears the name (p. 287, 6). 

Therefore we must make a distingmsh between the in- 
dividuals (vydkti, p, 286, 7, and also p. 464, 6, literally 
“mamfestation”), whiili are transitory, and the species (Sk)ih, 
that is “form," “shape,” “siSos,”) '^hi^ aie eternal, p 286, 7: 
“For though the individuals, as cows etc originate, thmi 
‘'species do not thereby originate: for in substances, quahties 
“and activities origmate the individual appearances 
“not the forms of the species and only with the species, 

“not with the individuals are the words [of the Veda] connected, 
“for with the latter, on account of the eternity [of the Veda], 


Ifadd hi Uke lyatiS-panedcmnam «w(u ghaUtiii, tod ontorad dnditam'\ 
with a profoond feeling that what u limited in space mnst be so in 
time also, of which the sole exception, perhaps u matter (that ») if 
its qnantity m space is limited, (which we do not know)^ which, however, 
as Boeh, is an abstrsetion without individual existence — ^Among the 
Greeks this thonght was expressed hy Melissos, ap Simphc in Anetot 
■7%* fol 23b' ci ydp An tlvai dvisto,, 6,11 nfiv mti 
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“no connection enn Ijc adnihict]. Tlicrcforo, though the indiw- 
“dunis oiigiiiAtc, tlio i>ppcic<i. in nords like con etc, arc ctcrntil; 
‘ thcioforo there is no rontradiction, in just the same na> there 
“IS no contrndiction in the case of names [of the gods] like 
"Vasil and thi* like, because the apcctcs of tho gods are eternal, 
“cicn nhen an origin is udinittcd for Uio indiridusls ” 

These eternal species of things, as they arc stored up in 
the Veda as the cicrlasting rcpositoiy of all nnsdoin and 
knonicdgc, are, lioncvcr, lor out author not mere forms (dhili, 
cl&ac), hut the conception of tlicm, exactly as in Plato (Soph 
p. 217D. 11} approaches (hat of the cflicicnl poners (paftli, 
&dvapi<), from nhicli the ttnnersc, after Us disappearance, 
originates again and again; p. 303, 1: “This norld in truth 
"disapitcars, hut in such fashion that the poners remain, and 
"these poners arc the root from nhich it eoines forth anen; 
"for oUicrnisonc should base nn ciTcct nrilhout a cause Non 
“it cannot ho assumed that tho poners (fiom nhtch tho noild 
“comes forth anen] are diiferent in kind {from those from nhich 
"li formcil} came forth] Tiiorcforo it roust be granted that, 
“m spite of the constantly rcjicntcd uUerrujition [of tho course 
“of the norld], a nccessar} determination (iiii/afaliain) exists 
"in the huginninglcss Sam'’-*)rn for the [ncvlj] deioloping senes 
“of norlds, as the earth etc., for the senes of groups of living 
"beings, gods, animals and roon, nnd for the diifercnt con- 
"ditions of castes, A^iama's, duties and icwards, hko the 
“necessary dctcniiination in the con elation of the [five] sonsc* 
“organs with tho [fiie] elements for in tlie case of these 
“also, no cannot admit ns possible a difference for each neir 
“creation, so that there might bo n sixth sensc'organ and 
‘element** While tlicieroro tho process of tho norld in all 
“woild-periods is similar and makes it possible fm a 


*• P, 303, 7 (AnaliiAa-incInya-eisftayA, in the eemc way, as an 
example of impoisibilit} p 413, 1 tiu>MAasya iro indnya-artta^ —Of 
other scholastie examples, to indicate impossibility, there occur in onr 
work batid^6-putra (ihc son of tho hnircn} p 670, 12 and fopo-wsMwwn 
(bare’a horn} p 6M, 1. 4 8 666, 7. Of 882, 8 nt prSfim apt difam 
prvtttSpitak pialMm apt diyum praluAtfiela (for “for him all things are 
possible"}, the same imago as Xeaoph JMemorah 4, 2, 21 
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"new creation] to be goided according to the process in the 
“former world-period, -Qieiefore at every creation the differences 
“of the same names and forms are present in the i^iind of the 
“creators {^(vardh cf. n. 41), and in consequence of the likeness 
‘of names and forms it happens that, even if a return of the 
“world by means of a collective etvolnnon and a collective 
“disappearance is mamtained, yet the authonfy and so forth 
“of the word of the Veda suffers no injury.” 

Thus the word of the Veda, with its whole complex of 
ideas of the world and its relations, forms an eternal rule of 
gmdance for the Creator, outlasting every disappearance of 
the world. The Creator “remembers,” while he shapes the 
world, the words of the Veda ^ 297, 10). and thus the world 
originates with its constant forms (nii/ata-Slmti)' as the gods 
and the rest, from the word of the Veda (p. 298, 2) Natur- 
ally this cortung forth of the gods etc. from the Veda is not 
hke the evolution from the Brahman, to be taken in the sense 
ot a causa materialis (up&d&nc^karanam), but it means only 
“a coming forth of the individuals of things in conformity with 
the use of the words of the scriptures” {cabda-vyavaliara-yogya- 
artha-^Octi-nishpatttli, p. 287, 9), which were there beiore the 
world, not only according to the witness of scripture and 
tradition (p 288), but also because they are the necessary 
pre-snpposition of creation. For if one wishes to Tnii.Tfft any- 
thing, one must^rst call to mind the word that indicates it 
(p. 289, 3), and thus also before the creaticn the Vedic words 
were present in the spirit of the Creator, and, according to 
them, he shaped all things (p. 289, 5). 

But what are we to understand by “word” in this world- 
creating sense (p 289, 9)? — Perhaps we might answer* the 
concepts corresponding to the words. But this answer 
the Indian cannot give, because he never reached a conscious 
separation of concept and perception. He answers in the first 
place By woid he understands «» here the Sphota (the burst- 


« Who’ u not said It is the opponent, bnt not Cankara, as CoweU 
wnmcs in Colebr. M E* p. 373 n. 1, -what CoweU qnotes is only the 
■Puni^aAs/ia, not the SiddhSnta, which Upatarsha afterwards maintains, 
probably QaBkara took the whole discossion from his commenlarj (cl n 17) 
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mg forth, the sudden coming to consciousness of the idea on 
hearing the letteis of the •word); and this conception leads to 
a discussion uhioh is not without interest, and which, as a 
contiibution to the Philosophy of Language, we here translate 
as accurately as possible in the form of an episode 

4. Episode on the redtlntic philosoph} of language 
(translated from p 289, 10—297, 7) 

(The Opponent, who defends the Sphola, sa>B J "An ongination 
“of individuals, such as gods eta, from the eternal wjrds [of the Veds] 
"is not possible, on the essumption that tite letters [oi the word ore the 
“hearers ol its meaning], for they as soon as they appear, pass awa) 
“Not only so but the lettera wbieb pass away ns soon as they haie 
"appeared are continually apprehended di&erent)3 according to tbeir 
“pronunciation Thus it is possible, for example, to recognise a man with 
“certainty, even without seeing him, when we bear him read aloud, hj 
“his voice, and to say ‘Devadatia is reading,' or ‘YiyBadaUa is reading’ 
"And this diversity of apprehension of the [seme] letters is, how- 
"ever, not based on error, heeausc there is no apprehension which 
“could refute it — It cannot, therefore, he assumed at all that the 
"meaning of a word is recognised [merely] from the letters For \firtttn] 
“it cannot he assumed that each single letter in itself makes known the 
“sense, because they are diBhrent from each other, [seeondi^] [the sonsc 
“of tho word] le also not [merel}] a conception of the sense of the 
' letters, because the} succeed each other [so that the earlier hare ahead} 
“passed away when the latter ore pronounced] It is perhaps [fAinlly] 
‘that the last letter, assisted by the impression [sumslSm], which thi 
“perception of tho preceding letters has prodneed, makes the sense known" 

— This also is impossible For [only] the word itsdf, pTesnppoaing 
‘ the apprehension of the connection [of the lettera], makes the meaning 
"known, as in the case of emoke [whose venisbing and oontinndl} 

‘ reproduced particles done are not able to give the conception of smoke] 
"Farther, an apprehension of the 'last letter, assisted b} the impression, 
“whicli the perception of tho preceding letters bos produced,’ is not 
‘ possible, because the impressions are not [any longer] perceptible.— Is 
“ It then perhaps [/onrtlUy] the last letter, assisted by the impressions [of 
“the preceding] pd:ceived in their after effect, which makes the sense 
“ known?— Not this, either, for the recalbng also, as it is the after effect 
“of tho impressions, is again a series [of presentations in tnner-wl"®“ 
“has already been discnased above, under the second TieadJ^—Thereftwe 
“it onl} remains possible that the word (as a wbol^ that is, its 
“a Sphota [an outbnnting], whieh,' after the percipient has receivM the 
“seed of the impression th^gh tho apprshenaion of the single letten, 
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'aad has brought it to npeness hf means of the apprehension of the last 
netter. flashes before him suddenly tn its unity os a single conception 
•And tins single conception is no reminiscence, referring hack to the 
‘-letters, for the letters are seieral, and cannot, therefore, be the object 
‘-of the single conception This the sonl of the urord, as vre imgnt 

‘-say,] IS [only] recognised again, [not produced], on the occasion of its 
‘-pionnncialion, and is therefore eternal [as veil as a unity,] because the 
'-conception of the manifold refers only to the letters Thus the uord, 
■-[that IS, ns sense] in the form of the Sphota is eternal, and from it 
‘-as that vhii.h names, goes forth as that vhicb is to be named, the vorld, 
‘-consisting of deed, doer and froits* 

"In reply, the renerahle TTpavarsha” [an old ^Cuiansl and Vedanta 
‘-teacher, cf. above, Xote 17, and Colebrooke Alisc Ess s 1, 33B] ‘•main- 
*- tains ttet only the letters are the word " 

lOppouent] ‘■But I have said, however, that the letters, as soon 
‘‘they appear, pass away.' 

[TTpavarsha.] ‘-Th’i it not so, because they are again recognised 
"as the seme.’ 


[Opponent-] ‘That they ate lecognised agiun, depends in their case 
“on the fact that they resemble [the former], somewhat as in the case 
•-ot naira (cf on Brih 713 2)" 


[Upavarsha:] ‘■0 nol Eor that it is a recognition [of the same, 
^not merely of hke], is not refuted by any other recognition." 

[Opponent-] ‘-Becogmtion IS groundedon species (afcntg" [When 

I say o r^ectedly. it is not the individual a but the species o, which 
recon a difiere&t indiTiduiU.] 


(TTpavarsha] =Ko it is a recognition of individuals Tes, if in 
•-speech other letters were continually apprehended, os in the case of 
•- other mdividnals, for example, cows, then lecogmtian would he grounded 
-on species, but tins is nol so; for only the individnal letters are re- 
-cogmsed again in speaking, and [if the same word, for example, 'cow,' 
IS repea,ed,] then it is assumed that the word ‘cow* has been spoken, 
twice, not two words ‘cow’ [once] 


Opponent:] --But the letters are stdl [as argued above] apprehended 
-« Afferent, accot^g to the difference of pronunciation, for when the 
lading alTOd opevedatta end Tcjaadatta can be recognised by the 
tone, hy be^g them, it results from the fact that a difierence 
IS apprehended J^erefore tbe recognition of a letter must be that 
of the species, nojiof the individnsd diffenng according to pronnnciatioB.] 

to the exactness of the recognition 

'feonil > * letters, letters may be pronounced [more] joined or 

[ooie] sepstated, hence the diffewnt apprehension of the letters is 
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*' grounded on the difference of pronuneietion, not in tbe nature of the 
'* letter! Further he also, who transfers the difference to tbe indindnal 
" letters [instead of the manner of pronunciation], must, if a recognition 
“iB to be possible, [first] settle spaeiea for the letters, and then assume, 
"that these [species] are difierentiy apprehended owing to foreign in- 
“ influences, and here it is preferable to assume, as simpler, that, in the 
"case of the indindnal letters, the apprehension of tbe difference is con- 
" ditioned by foreign influences, while, on the other band, their recognition 
"is eondiboned by their own nature For the assninption that there is 
"a difference in the letters, is refuted precisely by the fact that a ie> 
"cognition of them tabes place.” 

[Opponent.] "But bow con it happen that the sound ga which is 
"one, la at the same time different, when several pronounce it at the 
"same time, and [hkawise] when it is prononnced with the aente, grave, 
"or circnmflex accent, or without the nesel^” 

[Dpavaraha] "Bnt this difference of apprehension is not caused 
"by the letters, but by the tone (dhvant)' 


[Opponent ] “"What is tone’" 

[Upavaraha ] “That which reaches the ear, when one hears sounds 
"from a distance, and does not perceive the difference of the syllables, 
and which prompts one sitting near to attribute his own diftepcnces of 
"stupidity and sagacity to the letters [which he hears] And from this 
"[the tone] depend attached the differenLes of accentuation with the 
"acute etc, and not the nature of tbe letters But the letters ere le- 
"cogmaed just as they are pronounced [independently of the tone] If 
“this be assumed, then the perceiitions of accentuaticn have a lissis, 
"otherwise not; for, as regards the letters, they ere onlj recognised 
"again, and do not differ [in themselves], tterefcre we should have I 0 
"assume that tbe differences of accentuation be m their oounecUon and 
"separation, but connection and separation are not perceptible, and we 
“ cannot take our etand on them, in order to arrive at an explanation 
"of the differenre of the letters, eonsequently the perception 
* tuation etc would have no basis [without the assumption of tone] — we 
"must not -fell into that error either that, because the accentna^tion is 
"different, the letters to be recognised ate also different. For because 
■one thing shews differences, another, which is not different does no 
"need to shew them also, as, for example, one does not condude s 
"the species » different, heeanse mdividnals differ among 
"And as it le thus possible to recognise tbe sense from the letters, 
^hypothesis of the Spliota is unnecessary” 

lOpponent] “Bnt the EpMa u no hypothesis, hut an oh l««t < *[ 
‘•perception. Foe in the understanding Qmddkt), after it 1^ 
“[different] impressions through apprehension of the. single le , I 
"sense of the word] flashes out suddenly” 
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"the totality of the letters and nothing else 
[Opponent] -How do jon proie this”' 

ninaTarsUa] -By the fact Uiat with the concept which thus comM 
“into being [cow], the letters 0 etc, and not the letters Tetc^i^coMW tod , 

‘ for if the object of this concept were a Sphola, something 
“from the letters OTite, then the letters 0 etc, wonld ^ 

■ to do with it as the letters T etc , hot this is not so , and therefore this 
-simple concept [of the idea] is [not a Sphota, bnt] onfy a rmmnemet 
“amneefed icifA fte fetfeis" 


[Opponent ] -Bnt how is it possible, that the different letters are 
-the object of the simple concept'" 

[Opavarsha ] “To this we answer a thing which is not simple can 
-also be the object of a simple conc^t, as is seen in examples like series, 
-forest, army, ten, hundred, thousand, and the like For the understand* 
“mg of the word ‘cow’ as a nnity, since it is conditioned hy the extract- 
“mg of one sense from many letters, is a metaphorical one (oupacflnlf), 
“just as IS the understandmg of forest, army, and the like " 


[Opponent ] -But if the mere letters, hj entering, m their totality, 
“into toe sphere of a simple concept, formed toe word, then no difference 
“wonld be made between words like ;3-rS (paramours) and rS-jS (kingX 
“la-pi (ape), and pi-Ao [cuckoo), for toe letters are the same, yet in a 
“different connection they give a different sense" 


[Upa-rarsha] “To this we answer even when all the letters are 
“perceired, just as ants can only form our idea of a row, when they are 
-m a row, so the letters can only form the concept of a word, when they 
“keep toeir sequence [this is only an erasion of toe opponent's objection] 
“and there is no contradiction m the fact that, even when there is no 
“difference in the letters, a difference in toe words may be perceived in 
-eonseqaence of a different order of letters Tberetore since certain 
“letters perceived in their order etc are, according to toe traditional 
“mage of langoage, eonneoted with a given meaning, apprehended 
“[through them], though they are perceived in their own proper function 
-as amgle letters, our unifying understanding becomes conscions of them 
“simply as this or that, and they thereby convey this nr that given eense 
inmrefote toe assnmptaon that toe letters [are the bearere of the sense] 
-is toe eimpler, wlule the assumption of a Sphota leaves toe sensible 
“and hypostitises toe snpersensible, by wbiidi it is assumed that these 
-given letters, perceived in order, revesl the Sphota and this ^hotq 
“reveals toe sense; which is certainly complicated enough Admittmg 
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" therefore that the letters, according as they are prononnced, are different 
“in each case, it must yet undeniably be assumed, that ns that on which 
“recognition rests is an identity existing in the letters, and that in the 
“ case of the letters the deliberate design of communicating the sense is 
“transmitted in this identi^” 

Author Vi note. The truth m this oontrorersy probably lies between 
the two extremes The Opponent is right, in so fsr as philosophy csnnct 
dispense with the acceptance of ideas (for ideas are reasons!)]^ to he 
understood by the Spkota), and Upavarsha is light, m so far as ideas 
exist only so far ns words exist (retained by memory) Moreorer, the 
relation between idea and word is certainly no mere external, conventioniil 
one, but originally inner and organic, but why just these sounds express 
jnst this idea, is e problem which philosophy, comparatire philology and 
physiology bare hitherto worked at in vaiu, yet the solution of which 
can and will never be abandoned hy science 



IV Qualifications of tliose called to tlie study 
of the Vedanta 


1 The Study of the Veda 
As indispensahle condition of our science, the impossi- 
hibty of fnlfilling xirhioh in the case of the Qhdra, as ■we san, 
(p 58S) excluded him from the saving doctrine, is the study of 
the Veda, and this requirement, or at least the appearance 
of it, seems to have been continually more exaggerated in 
course of time. Thus it is said in Sad&mnda's Vedantasata, 
a later compendium of the Vedanta, § 5‘ “He uho is called 
to the study must have regularly studied the Veda and the 
Yed&ngas (that is, the six subsidiary sciences of the Veda’ 
phonetics, grammar, etymology, metre, ntual and astronomy, 
as they are already enumeiated Mnnd 1, 1, 6) so, that he 
may be able to understand the full sense of the Veda ex tem- 
pore (dpattttah ). ' — a requirement ■winch, considering the extent 
of the Veda« and the great difficulty of many Vedic texts, 
in the stnet sense of the wrord no one except Brahman can 
have fulfilled, vrhile men must have satisfied themselves, in the 
<ase of each hymn tor instance, with imprinting accuratdy on 
their memones the metre, poet, deity and ntual purpose, and 
J the same time, perhaps, also understanding something of 
the sense.*' Of such exaggerations ■we find no trace m Qafi- 


A '1 aliinitetion to one’s own {SIM (cf v 979 

4 Mmosfaieda^jl&a-iySfiBoiiataS), and such a lamUtwn wonld alwnot 
indnde all the up,m,had texts pieenpposed by the Vedanr 

ts. “ Mwe Ess I p 20, and in (Jankara’s work fo 801 81 

the qnotetion from the .4«%a-ifiMniaNfl»; p 8 «Por whoever emnloJ 
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kara* he contents Mmself \rith simplj indicatmg &e studj 
of the Yeda and a kno^rledge of its contents as an indi^ens- 
able condition (p 24^ 4b 316, 9); irhat he actnall}' presnpposes, 
apart from the occasional quotations of other Tedic tods (c£ 
p. 32), is hardly more than an accurate knoirledge of the 
eleren olderj or, as ire might almost say, of the genmne 
XJpanishad’s (^itaieya and Sau^itdki, Ch&ndt^ya and Ema; 
TatHtf^ya, ESGidka, Qiet&^dara and Bnhai&ranydka mth 
jfpd; jiwnitAa and JfVapna), \nth quotations from irhich he 
eretyirhere deals Teiy liberally; generally quoting only the 
opening irords irith the “etc.” irhich is nnfortnnatdy so 
common in Indian texts, and irhich sometimes slips from him 
even irhere there is nothing more to folloir (cf p. 269, 4;, 
and greatly mjures the precision of treatment. As ire cannot 
in general assume in our readers such an acquaintance irith 
the Upanishad texts as the Indian conld in his, ire shall 
inteirreare in our presentation an anthology embracing a series 
of the most beaubfbl and important passages of the Upani- 
shad's, even if ire do not select them accordmg to a standard 
of our own, but in accordance mtb the texts of the scriptures 
employed by BddaiSyana and Qatikara.^^ 

« The moit unportant pert of what aas abeadr been done for the 
UpaonhadV, excepting editions of texts {bj Boer, tTeber. Gowdl. ToTey 
and otheraj ii as follows: Anguetil Snperron, Oupad^h'A Argen- 
torati 1601-1802 a Iistia tranilatioa of 50 tTpanishA e from tne Peisisn 
inw irhieh Saltan DaraecbsLoh, 1656 A D, hid had them bansiateA 
contains. Tol I, p 15 TfAttarkov^, 93 Srefferarg, Sat Mthi, S,"* 
3IarM, S**: Etfdiatatieh, -100 SarJ* Vol II, p 1 JVbrcFn, 5 Sidiir, 
12 Jttifoar, 27 Smn’sd 35 Sari^ar, 63 Bei’/.erl, <>4 Satas>er, l2$ Pors'fi, 
152 Dd rax ia*id, 157 ^faha oup,tirhei 163 Jtnc yrc irt'ideJL, 165 Jvio it 
17! S^lat roudn, 197 fciX'ha 20i* Pjfgt^f, 204 Sdi.v 
207 (athri) jaWa, 213 Afti.a, 217 Brohm ladia, 2-21 JiJrat 

lanief., 229 Jidj iandeh, S3S BarMe/. 241 24“ -Va/o na^rTn, 

255 .Vard5.il, 271 JfVrtr, 274 Ttehho’irir 279 iVcm In*. 236 Jrr't 
291 Jiin 299 ATinn*. 823 J. and’di .533 Bhcrlw, 34b Bar\hh 
331 I^oi"ta, 355 Jdmt laiJuml, 35S Jni’-jfnad 35b BsvlM 872 TidfaVi, 
SrS Turf, 3S0 ArHr, SS7 Pra.ic-t. 4l« i'-Actait 412 yer^irgf.ei afro, 
for the coirespobding Sin*tnl rame* «» below A tie'x-an ttansls'ioi 
ot th’J tian*’ation of a t'anslation ba« appcarea Dresden 1832 — Ka-n 
^fohnn Ro\ Translation of sere-ai vnndf a! "booV* pas«acr' ardt'Xt^ 

the VeJs eJ II London 1632 .coia’rs Jfh >'j’b Kr>e Ju fFjfc . 
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2 The four B-equirements 

As fuither conditions foi the study of the Yedriuta, Qafi- 
kara mentions (p. 28, 3), in contormity with the Vedantasaia, 
the four requuements which vre shall now consider moie 
closdy. 


ipd) — Colebrooke, Mmc Seel I, p 47-64. 62-71 76-79 83-88 91-98 
110-113— r 'W 'WindiBchsiann, Sancara, Bonnae 1E@3, p ^-186 — 
Tne same mhis father's “PhiloBophie imFortgange der Weltgcsohichte,” 
Bonn, 1882-84, p 1388-90 1448-49 1540 15Bo-91 1593-98. 1618-23 
1635-60 1673-76 1689-1719 1787-40 —Poley, fSihabi-Oupanichat (with 
Jl&ttdafai) translated into French, Pans 1837. — ^Roer, the TaiUnts/a, 
Aitaieffa, ^et&fuatara, jSeno, Ifo, Katha, Frapna, Mtmdaka and Af6»- 
dUleya Opanishads, tianslated, Bibl Ind, Calcutta 1853— The same, the 
SnhadSraiti/dka Up traasl Calc. 1856 — Rlijendraldla Mitra, the 
CAandoypa-Up , transl Calc 1862 — Cowell, the RaiisAttaHn-brahmana- 
npaniahad, ed wiln an Engl Transl , &ilc 1861 —The same, the Uloitn 
Up, Calc 1870 — -A Weber, Analyse der in Anij^netil Unperron's 
Ubersetznng enthaltenen Upanaahad, Ind. Stnd I, p 247-302. 
380-466 U, 1-111 170-236 IX, 1-173, Berl 1849 1853 Leips 1863, the 
only thoniugh treatment of the material existing up to the present (1883) 
An index (wanting in the Ind Stnd) is added here for more conrement 
reference- Vol 1 p ^OiSndogya, 373 Bn^addranffoka, 313 MattrSj/aiii, 
279 Ilwdoka, 298 Ipff, 801 fiamonanisRafsflro, 880 MrSyana, 381 Tadem, 382 
Alharveprgt, SBiBdnsafiSda, 387SarpasSra(Ajtaxeja-Vjpj,39SXinuhtlalki, 
430J!^fvatara,439I^pna; Vol Up 1 JMirSnavtndii, BJUM6, 8A(ma-' 
pmMAa 9 Emvatya, 14 Qatarwdnyam, 47 ToffagiiaS, 49 Toaatotfva, 
61 ^ivasamla^a, 63 AfharvatflkliS, 66 Aima, 67 Bnhmamdya, 69 Amnta- 
^aM2 T^ovindu, 65 Gorbha, 71 JSbSla, 78 dfahdfldrfipano, 100 HSudiiktm. 
170 170 SlJtttrikS, 173 PnramaAansa, 176 ArUmJca, 181 X«io 

195 mihttka, 207 Arnmdavam (=Taitt 2), 230 Bhrtguvam (=Taitt i) 
Vol IX, p 1 Buruehasdkta 10 ChdlM, J1 MnlyidSiigdla (?), 23 Amrt- 
ftmdifa, 88 V^sAlafo, 42 ChSgaleya ^ 46 Snirolo, 43 Atheya (?), 49 Ba- 
MTO, M gannaJM p), 63 Nnnnha —The same, Die Vipwisfirf des AoTaghosha. 
Berl 1860— The same, Die MmatSpmiya Up, Bert 1864.— The same 
Ind ^t «, p 54-67.77-81 103 106-109 139-154 170-190 -A. E Cough 
B Upamshads, Calcutta Review, OXXXI, 1878-188o’ 

-P. Regnaud, MatSnaux pour semr d la I’hiBtoiw de la philosonhie 
de ITnde, Pans 1876-78, cf Weber’s Cntigue of the first part Jenaer 

hW Muller. The UpaniSa, trans- 

lated, part I, Oxford 1879 (Sacred Books of the East, Vol 1), the first 

JrIrMf Chafidogya, Ema, Attar^, 

Bn/iadaratiyala, I’l-efafpofaivj, Fra^tta, Maxbdyana Foi 
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1) The first IS “discerning hetween eternal and non- 
eternal substance” {rntyarawdi/orvasturviveka) , by eternal 
substance Brahman is meant, and by non-eternal, every 
else As this discernment in the full sense of the word is 
really the last result of nur science, we are to understand bv 
it heie, a here it appears as condition precedent, only the 
general metaphysical disposition m virtue of which one has a 
consciousness of an unchanging being, in contrast with the 
changeahleness of all worldly things and relations; in this 
sense the said condition of tlie Vedftnta agrees exactly with 
the question with which Plato begins his exposition of meta- 
physics, and which also pre-supposes the consciousness of the 
same difference “tI th dv del, yivseiv 51 oi>x b}{ov, xal t1 to 
yiyvdpsvov jusv det, ov Se ouobsots’’ (Tim p 27 JD) 

2} The requirement which Qaukara, and (better, because 
without oriha) Sadlnanda, mention in the second place, gives 
us a high conception of the earnestness of Indian thought it 
is “Renunciation of the enjo}ment of reward here 
and in the other world" (iha-amttra-lartha-Jiphala-iJioffa- 
vu&ga) Only as fax as we puisue philosophy without the 
consciousness of following material aims at the same time, do 
we pursue it woithily and ngbtly, — and he only can hope to 
find an explanation of the highest questions of being who has 
learned to raise himself above all hopes and longings of the 
heart to pure objectivity of spint 

3} There is more misgiving about the third requirement, as 
which Qafikara gives “the attainment ol the [six] means, 
peace, restraint, etc " (gama-dama-SdisddftanasamjMd) 
This is based on a passage in the Bjih Up, nhere, at the 
end of a wonderful descnptioD of the Aldmayamina, that is, 
the man who already in this life, through the power of know- 
ledge, has reached freedom from all desires, it is said in 
conclusion (Bph. 4, 4, 23) “Therefoic he who knows this is 
“peaceful, restrained, resigned, patient and collected, only m 
“ the Self he sees the Self he beholds all as the Self (the Soul, 


further reft cf now mj “Sechxig Up dra Veda ubencist mil Binlcitungen 
nnd Anmerkangen, Lnprig 1697 ” 
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“dtman); evil vanqtushes him not, he vanqmshes evil, evil burns 
“him not, he burns evil; free from passion and free from 
“doubt, he becomes a BiShmana, he whose wrorld is the 
“Biahman.” Fittiug as all this is, vhen said of the saint 
who nas overcome the world, it is strange when the Yedan- 
tists, relying on the passage, enumerate the possession of the 
following SIX means as conditions precedent to knowledge*— 

1 (7a»ia Tranquillitgr, 

2 Damu B«straint, 

3. Uparati Benunciation, 

4 Tdikshd Resignation, 

5 Samadiu Concentration, 

6 QraAdkA Belief 

The explanation of these conceptions by Qankara (on Brih 
loc. cit.), G-ovmdananda and Sadfinanda, with numerous diver- 
gencies m detail, amounts to this, that, under No 4, they all 
understand an apathy towards contraries like heat. cold, and 
the rest, in the sense of the Stoics^ under Nos 1, 2, 3, B, on 
the other hand, an inner concentration along with a full 
withdrawal of the senses irom the objects of the outer world 
Neither of these will fit the picture that we form of the true 
philosopher to-day. In contrast to the Stoic sages (whose 
model was certainly not Heraclitus, the real father of the 
Stoic doctrine), we imagine the philosophic genius rather as 
a profoundly excitable, nay, even passionate nature, and, in 
spite ol all concentration and meditation, we demand from 
him, as from the empiric investigator, a full mterest in the 
visible world and its wonderful phenomena, only that he must 
see them with other eyes than the empiric, in a word, to 
use an expression of Plato’s (Scholia in Ar. ed Brand, 
p 66 B 48), not only with the eye which sees the iicsoc, but 
also with that which sees the iKitotii?. .lust as little will 
the requirement demanded from the pupil under No 6 com- 
mend itself to us, since we haie learnt from Descartes, that 

the beginning of wisdom consists in this, de omnibus dii- 
oitare 

4) As fourth and last requirement for the study of the 
e anta Qaukaia and Sadananda name Uumulisnutvami “the 
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longing for liberation.” And tiglitir so. for he vho enjors 
the day of life tnth childlike, Hdlenic, cheerfalness, hoveTer 
high a dight his gemns may take in other respects, isill only 
(ouch in passing the last and highest problems of being, as did 
the Greeks; to seize them folly and clearly requires a deep 
feeling of the vam^ and nothingness of all life and a coo- 
responding longing to pass "/ioin ffie »oti~eTtsie»f io the emstent, 
“/roni darkness to hght, from death to mmorialtty" (Biih 1, 3 
28), a longing by -erhich, as the passage quoted leads us to 
b^ere, the Indians nrere inspired even, in ancient times, and 
irhicb remamed the true motire principle of their philosophy, 
so that, exceptions apart, the question of liberation forms the 
corner-stone of all the philosophic systems of India. 


3 Relation of the System to that of Justification by 

Works. 

The already enumerated requirements in the elect are, 
according to Qafikara, the only ones trhich are mdispensable. 
As soon as (ananiaraw) they arc fiilfilled, the “investigation of 
the Brahman” can hegm (p 29, 4); and it is not necessarv 
that the “investigation of duly,” ttat is, the study of the 
MimSnsl of Jaimini (c£ above p. 20), should precede it (p 28. 
4j, on the contrary it may jnst as well follow as go before 
(p. 25, 1), since the contents and aim of the two systems are 
independent; the investigation of duty demands observance, as 
QaSkara (p 27) remarks; and refers to a future, dependent 
on the action of men and has, as its firnit, abhtiudar/a tgomg 
upward, happiness, both transitory in heaven, and also earthly 
in a future birth), but the investigation of the Brahman, on 
the contraiy, has as its fnut mhsrevasam (literally, quo mnd 
myitis, summum homm), that is, liberation; it refers to a 
s p rnetliin g which has always existed, not dependent on the 
action of men; it does not command, like the other, but only 
reaches, “as if, in teaching concerning any thing, it is brougli 
before the eyes” (p 28, 1, ct 818, 7); therefore all imperatncs, 
even if they arc taken from the scriptures, are, when a«««cd 
to the knowledge of Brahman, as blunt as a/”'*'® 
one would cut a stone (p. 76, 3); therefore also aJl the 
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commands of the scripture, that tre should inrestigate the 
Brahman, haTe only the meaning that they turn the thoughts 
from their natural tendency totrards outward things (p. 76, 6) 
and the egoistic anus hound up with them (p. 76, 7), through 
which the eternal goal of mankind is not reached (p. 76, 8), 
and give them a direction towards the inner soul, in order 
then to teach them about the existence of the soul (p. 77); 
as also further, for him who knows ihe Brahman, all r.nTnTnn.iiiii; 
and prohibitions cease to he in force* “for this is our ornament 
and pnde (cAamk&ra), that after the knowledge of the soul as 
the Brahman all obhgation of action ceases, and all past 
actions are annihilated'’ (p 77, 7). 

Howerer &eely, as is yisible m these quotations, our science 
raises itsdf above the whole legal system with which the 
Brahmans had succeeded in fettering the spirit of the TnAan 
peoples, yet it hardly ventures at all to cany this into nractice. 
Only for him who has won the knowledge of the Brahman, 
as we shall see farther on more in detail, do all laws cease 
but, as long as this pomt is not reached, the four Alamos 
or stages of practice in which, according to Brahmanicallaw, 
the bte of each twice-born has to traverse the steps of 
Brahman pupil, householder, hermit and beggar (above 
p 16ff), along with the works ptesonbed m them, remain in 
force (p. 1008, 6) "Por [only] fnll-grown knowledge requires 
“nothing else for the perfeotmg of its frmt [hberation]; yet it 
“certamly reqmres other things, m order that it may first 
“grow Why^ Because of the passage of scripture wnich 
“speaks of sacrifice and so forth. Por thus says the scripture 
“(Brih. 4, 4, 22)* ‘The Brahmans seek to know this [the 
'“highest spint], by reading the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, 
“ ‘by penances, by fasts’, and this passage shows that sacrifice 
“&c are a means of inowledge; and, as it is therein said 
“‘they seek to know,’ therefore this limits them to being a 


w p 1007, 1 “Forknoulefigc [alone] fls the cause through which the 

“fterthiB god has been gamed through 
knowlcd^, the works of the Jfrcmos, such as kmdhng the fires &c. are 
not [further] to be observed ” bob™ m.. are 
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Si 

“means for the growth [of knowledge] " In the same waj, 
by the passages Gh§nd 8. 5. 1. S&th> S, 16 and others it is 
“shown that the works of the^^amos are a means of know' 
ledge” (p. 1009, 41. Their ^fference from the means. 
tianquiUitj &c, enumerated abore, consists onlj in this, that 
the latter contmue even for those who have gained knowledge, 
and thereby form the more immediate {Tpraty^mna) means, 
while sacrifice &c are to be considered as the external (v&hya) 
means, smce they exist only for those who are striving 'aftei 
knowledge (p. 1012, 4) These external means, sacrifices, 
gifts, penances, fastings, are to be followed by every one with 
the exception of those who have reached knowledge, whether 
desiring liberation or not (p 1017, 9), in the latter case the 
obhgation to fulfil them lasts the whole hfe, in the fonnei, 
for a tune only (p. 1019, 2), since they are only helpful m 
gaming knowledge, but, this once gained, become superfluous. 
S'or thus teaches scripture (p 1008, 9. 1019, 4), it also shows, 
how he who possesses the means of Brahma-scholarship &c., 
will not be overcome by affections (klega), such as love [and 
hate] (p. 1021, 3) In what their collaboration towards know' 
ledge further consists, is not more defimtely deternuned, 
according to p 1044, 4, they are to collaborate towards the 
knowledge which anses from the hearing of the scnptnres, 
by destroying the hindrances which may exist, these hmdrances 
consist m this, that other works of a former birth may come 
to npenesB, whose fruit may he a hindrance to knowledge; 
if the power of the stated means be the stronger, it overcomes 
the other fruits of works, and knowledge is gamed (p 1043, 
4), but on the other hand, the hmdrances are stronger, 
the pious practices, m virtue of the metaphysical power 
(offitdrij/d (oMih) which dwells in them, as in all works 
(p 1044, 1), bring forth knowledge in the next birth, in which, 
as was tile case, for instance, with VOmaSeoa (Ait Up 2, 6 
Byih. 1, 4, 10), it may occasionally exist even fiwm the mother’s 
womb (p. 10^ IpJ, 

But how stands it with those who, on account of wretched 
mrcnmstanoes, lack of means and the like, cannot fhlfil the 
religions duties of the Acramas, and thus stand, as it weie. 
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la the middle ‘o between the twice<born and the QhdTas 
(p. 1021, 8)9 Th^ also, thus declares the answer, as is seen, 
for instance, in the case of Eatkoa (cf. n. 37), are called to 
knowledge (p. 1022, 1), although it is better to live in the 
Afranuts (p. 1024, 2) For those whose condition is wretched, 
we must admit that, either on the ground of ordinary human 
actions, such as repetition of prayers, fasts, worship of the 
gods (p. 1023, 1), or also in consequence of the works of the 
Jpamas performed by them in a former birth. &e grace 
(anuprofta) of knowledge is bestowed on them (p. 1023, 6). 
And here we touch a rery remarkable conception, concerning 
which we shall try lurther on to reach perfect clearness, but 
the mateiial for which we shall introduce here, in order to 
direct the reader's whole attention to it. 

1 Liberation through “the Grace" of Knowledge. 

How IS the knowledge that leads to liberation, that is, the 
recognition ot the Brahman, produced in men’ To begin with, 
we must remember that it is not a auestion of gaming some* 
thing which we did not possess ,. to gam it is impossible, since 
the Brahman is actually nothing else than our own self 
{p. 71, 7). But what have we to do, in order to oecome 
conscious of this’ This is briefly answered by tbe passage, 
p. 69, 7 "The knowledge of the Brahman is not dependent 
“on the action of man, but on the contrary, just like the 
“knowledge of a tbrng which is an obiect of perception and 
“other wean? of knowledge tms also depends only on the 
“object (.that is, on the Urahman]" One must also not think 
that the recognition of the Brahman is an effect of the action 
of investigating (p. 69, 10), oi of worshipping (p. 70, 3), and 
even the scriptures aw its scarce only so far as they destioy 
Ignorance concerning the Brahman (p 70, 7), just as they 
have no further significance tor the state of awakening (pro- 
Mlta) (p 1060 , 11 ), nay (p. 70. 10;, all mvestigaticn and 

w Antarit 3, 4, 38. explained bj <;»filarn as antata/e, if we 

e expression nghtlj, it means, what we were before (n 13) not able 
to conclude with certaintj from Mann, that the Atramat wet* oblieatori 
on all three Dtgo castes 
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knowledge, so far as subject and object are thereby separated, 
IS a direct hindrance to the recognition of the Brahman, as 
says the scripture (Eena-Up 2, 11, recalling the Gos^iel 
according to Matthew, XI, 25} 

“Tnio doth not know, be fcnowetb it 
"And he who knoweth it, doth not, 

"Unknown it u to him who knoweth 
"And known to him who doth not know.” 

Under these circumstances, according to the mode bf ex- 
pression of the exoteric, theologicul teaching, in which the 
philosophy of oui system is framed, the birth of knowledge 
and the liberation connected with it, appears as a grace of 
God (kterally of the Lord Igvara), as becomes clear from 
the two passages which we here quote 

P. 682, 3 “Por the indmdnal soul, which is impotent, in 
"the condition of I^ranoe, to distinguish [from the soul] 
“the aggregate of the organa of activity [appearing as the 
* body], and is Wind throngh the darkness of Ignorance, from 
“the highest soul, the overseer of the uorki Ihe onlooker 
"dwelling m all being, the Lord who is the cause of spirit, 
“from him, by his permission, comes the Sams^a, conw^bng 
' m the states of doing and enjoying (suffenngj, and throngh 
“his grace, u caused knowledge, and, through this. 


“hheration,” 

P. 786, 7: “Granted, that the soul and God are related 
as the part and the whole, yet it is evident fliat the soul 
and God are of different character How stands it, then, 
“with the identity of God and the soul’ Does it enstr 0‘ 
“docs it not?— In truth it exists, but it is hidden, for Ignorance 
“ hides It But, although it is hidden, yet, when a creature 

u Thai m tha conception of grace {•! in general in the whole 
hennon of Snthman ae ifuara) w« have to do only 
pereonifieatMn, which ii not to be taken ilnctly, becomes alec olw 
the feet that p 1028, 9 the SawsMrSh (moral pnnfioations) are lUMTOO 
spoken of pareoaified, ae emfgrdhittro Of on the toohing ° P* 

beudse the two above quoted chief passagee, dso p 1. 
tura ahmm « epoken of as ccfaiAur-SdwiKnxvShyn end 

to the teaching of creation refer, the pommefomw 
p aoo, 8 . 801, 2. There ate no further pasaogee as fir as we k . 
which the eoneeptian of grace ocsars 
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“thinks on and stiires towards the highest God, just as the 
“facnll} of sight in one who has become bhnd, alter the 
“darkness is shaken off by the power of remedies in him, in 
“whom the grace of God perfects it, does it become mani- 
“fest, bat not natnrally in any bemg whatsoever. Why^ 
“Because through him, through God as cause, the bmdmg 
“and loosing ot the soul are accomphshed, binding when it 
“does not recognise the essence of (^d, and loosing, when it 
“does. Por thus says the scripture (Qvet 1, 11)* 

* 'Vfhen Gad ii known, ^ fatten fall away, 

‘ All tormenti eeaae, birth ii no more nor death 
“And he who knows him, when hu body dies, 

“Has for bu lot blest freedom and release *' 



V. Source of the Vedanta. 

1 General Hemarks on the Indian Pramunas 
or Canons of Knowledge 

What are tLe sources from which we draw our knonledgc? 
This question, of whicli ererj philosophj has to giro an ac- 
count. meets us in the Indian systems largely in the form of 
a consideration of the PramAnas, literallj, "measures" or 
"canons,'’ of our knowledge; in which, therefore, not the con- 
cept of a source from which we drair is the basb, but on the 
contrary that of a means of control, by which we are to 
measure the knowledge already existing in us, and test its 
correctness, a concept which is explained by the fact that 
Indian pliilosophy did not start, os far the most part the 
Grecian did, from an investigation, free of assumptions, into 
'•the existent,” but rather, like modem philosoph}, from the 
critical analjsis and testing of a complex of knowledge handed 
down (through the Veda)**. As such Pram&nas, or canons of 
know ledge, the systems, as a rul^ enumerate' 1) PratyalkSham, also 
called dnsMam, the sensuously perccptibl.., ns it is known 
to us bj direct perception, 2) Jniirndnam “the measuring after 
something,'’ inference, by which that part of “the existent” 
which does not fall within direct perception,** becomes acccs- 

« An eisentisl diOcrcnee eonnsts id modem philoiophj in » 1 * fnn* 
dtipeDtal character, cren up to to-day, bcinp a toilioine ilrufrcJe 
padoal ahatinjr off of the reitera of mediwral peholaetici'in,— while the 
Isdiaa phitoi02<b} through all time haa been the better, the more eloii-ly 
It has adhered to the haw* JaiJ down in Ibe Vedic TJpanifhsdi But m 
truth 'hi* hasu it alto of an emmently philo«ophieaJ character 

« Bi tbit 11 caiilatncd the fucdatnrntal propofitios of the ibeoiy of 
Vr-owledye ‘hat where JVofpflia*nin exitta, there it no AnunCram p C •». 5 
jre\ehhatrjd envr^Cne-aprainUth 
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Bible, ire knoir of it only because tbe perceptible points to 
something else, not perceptible, -vitb 'erbicb it is connected. 
This connection can be threefold, according as the element to 
be inferred is either the cause |o{ the element perceived, or its 
effect, or as, thirdly, the two stand in a relation which does 
not fall under the conception of causality, for example, in that 
of analogy. 

These two spheres of knowledge, the perceived and the 
inferred, embrace naturally the whole complex of “the existent” 
The position of the CriivAkas (materialists) who will only 
allow validity to the first is crude but correspondmgly httle ob- 
jection can be laised, uhen the YaiQeshikas andBanddhas 
(Buddhists) will not go further than these two pram&Hos. For 
it 13 veiy strange that the Sdnkhyas and others add to these 
also 3) Aptatacanam, that is “right communication,” which 
then, again, accordmg as it is understood, means secular or 
rehgions tradition. For the former goes hack again to Praty- 
dksham and iLnumfinain and the latter is, in philosophy, no 
legal component, and is one of the .means by which tbe 
khyas and others, with all their here^, were yet able to keep 
up an appearance of orthodoiqr Through further sphttmg up 
of .Anumdiiatn, not to the advantage of clearness, the adherents 
of the Nyaya reached four, the Mimansakas of the school of 
Jaimini six, and others even nine Pramfinas (cf. Colehr. a/ia;. 
jBfs ‘ p 240, 266, 303-304, 330, 403) 


2 Insufficiency of the secular Canons of Knowledge. 

Like the Pfitva-mhnSiisS, the VedSnia also accepts six 
canons of knowledge, a..cording to Colebiooke (loc. cif. p. 330), 
who appeals for support to the (modem) VedSniapanifidskS. 
As fai as our Yedanta-sfitras aie concerned, there is, neither 
m the text nor in the Commentary, any discussion of the Pra- 
manas at all, on the contrary they are everywhere presupposed 
as well known, and set aside as inadmissible for the meta- 
physics of the Vedanta, «<— and m reality a fundamental ao- 


senptore as meaiu of knowledge 
lesistence and pasBrag aura>1 of the world," p 488, 1 “onlj through 
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count of the fact that metaphysics attams its contents only 
through a li^t use of the natural means of knovledgC) is very 
difficult, and presupposes a greater ripeness of thonght than 
ve find in the Vedanta, which helps itself out of the difficulty 
by the short cut of subatitutmg a theological for the philo- 
sophical means of knowledge, as we shall now further show. 

As for Bfidaifiyana, he expresses liis rejection of the secular 
means of knowledge, BrcAyakahatn and Anum&nam with the 
drastic bienty which eharaotenses him, m this, as we hare 
already remarked (ahore p S3), that he uses the two woids to 
indicate something altogether different, namely the and 
Snmit't thns in the Sfitras 1, 8, S8 8, 3, 34. 4, 4, SO (supposmg, 
naturally, chat QaSkara has explained them correctly). The 
QnUi, therefore, the holy scriptures, in the nanower sense the 
Brohmanas and TJpanishads, but also the Mantras presupposed 
by tlrn-t is, hymns and formulas,** are for Bfidara,yanB 
the JYatyak^ttmi the rsrealed is for him self-evident, needmg 
no farther anthonfy. It is otherwise with the jSinnh,** under 
which name Qwhaxa quotes testunomes from the Shskhya and 
Yoga systems, from &e law-book of Mann, &om the Mahfl r 
bh3raiam-and Birinas, as also from the Yedic SAtra hteratnie 
For while the Feda, like the eun, which has its own hgbt, 
possesses iniGonditional authority (mrapekshom 
p 414, 6), the 8mnh is called AnumAnam becaase, as Qafi- 
kara, p. 287, 11, explama, for its support another basis of 
authority is necessary As, namely, the secular 
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AnumSnam rests on the Frcdyaksliam, and only has the force 
of proof so long as it is rightly inferred therefrom, the Stni if t 
also is only so far valid as an authority, as it confiims the 
Qmti by its testimony, and completes it by right inference. 
Therefore it is frequently quoted m confiimation, but not 
sddom also rejected, as for instance 4, 2, 21, in reference 
to the departure of the soul, the ideas of the i^mrifi (Bhaga- 
vadgitS. S, 23) are only so far lejected as they are m con- 
tradiction to the QruU, (p. 1109, 6). For the rest Badarayana 
declares himself, 2, 1, 11, as opposed m principle to any 
possibility of basing the metaphysical ventieB on refleobon 
{tarka), vrhich is commented on by Qanhaia as follows (p 435, 
11). — "And, therefore, mere reflection (kevcUas tarJioJi) must 
not he quoted in opposition in a matter which is to he known 
by [sacred] tradition (dpoma); for reflections which, without 
[sacred] tradition, rest only on the speculation {vipr^sh&) of 
men, are untenable, since this speoulahon is unbridled For 
instance the reflections thought out by some experts after 
great trouble are recognized by others, still more expert, a« 
[merely] apparent, and those of the lattei m the same way by 
others. Therefore one cannot rely on it, that reflections have 
stabdity, because the opimons of men vary. But [it may be 
objected], when there is a man of recognised greatness, a 
Aapito or another, who has made a reflection, one could at 
least rely on it as well-founded Even here a sound foun- 
dation is lacking, smce even the recogmsed pioneers (ffrfJia- 
hara) such as Kapda, Kan&ia and the like, openly contradict 
each other.” To this the opponent objects. “Yet one can, 
perhaps, come to a well-founded reflection, in reflecting in a 
different way, for that there can be no weU-founded reflection 
at all is in itself a law based on reflection alone (p. 436 7); 
and because one reflection is false, tlie other need not also he 
false; the opimon that all reflection is unrehable, would make 
an end of all worldly action resting thereon (p. 436, 10)" 
Befleotion, he says, might have in -new the consideration of 
the words of scnpture, in order to reach in this way the full 
trath (p 437, 1), even ifaiiu (12, 105) recommends, besides 
the tradition of scripture, perception and inference, and the 
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excellence of reflection is preciselj this, that, nnhound bj 
previous reflectioDs, in case they are untenable, other reflec- 
tions may be made (p 437, 7) To this Qaukara replies 
(p. 437, 10}. "Even though it appear that in mauy provinces 
reflection is well-lounded, yet, in the province here spoken of, 
reflection cannot be freed from the reproach of basdessness, 
for it IS impossible to know at all this extremely piofound 
essence of being (WiSva-ydthalmyam), without the [sacred] 
tradition, connected with liberation; for this subject does not 
fall within the province of perception Ipratyttkshttm)^ because 
it 18 without form and the bke, and therefore also not within 
the province of inference {atmm&nam) and the other [Ftamhnas], 
because it has no chaiactenstics [Itnyam] and the like.” Here, 
as our author further develops the question, where the full 
truth and the liberation which results from it — as all admit — 
are bemg considered, the subject of knowledge must he iden- 
tical, and the knowledge of it unoontradictable. But reflections 
do not fulfil these conditions, because they contradict each 
other, and what the one maintains, another overthrows, and 
what the latter puts in its place, yet another overthrows 
(p. 438, 9) Besides, the S5nkhya i^stem is not in any way 
recognised by everyone as the highest, and m any case it is 
impossible to bring together all the thinkers of all lands and 
tunes, to establish firmly the final truth of reflection among 
them But, on the othei hand, the Veda, as a source ol 
knowledge, is eternal, its subject stands fast; the full know- 
ledge of it foimcd therefrom cannot bo turned aside by all 
the reflectors of the past, present and future (p. 439, 6) Bj 
this the full laliditj of the Upamshad teaching is proved, and 
by this it IS established, “in virtue of the [sacred] tradition 
and the reflection which follows it” that (which was to he 
proved) the ^iiitual Brahman is at once the causa 
and the eattsa mataiahs of the world (p 439, 7) 

Q'ankara expresses himself even more strongly m discussing 
the same point in another place lo the objection that the 
Brahman can only be causa effieims and not also matenalis, 
because experience (Ma) shows that only a causa 
for instance, the potter, can be endowed with knowledge, Ue 
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answers (p.403, 7): “It is not necessary that it should he 
here the same as in experience, for this subject [Brahman] 
IS not knovm hy inference {anumanam), but only by reve- 
lation (saMa), and it is therefore [only] necessary here that 
[which is to be proved] it should he in accordance with reve- 
lation, and this shows that the knowing /{iiuia (Lord) is th. 
cavsa materiahs [of the world]” (cf p. 1144, 13). 


In these drcnmstances it is possible occasionally to make 
such statements about the Brahman as would be, accordmg to 
worldly standards, absolutely contradictory, for example, that 
the Brahman does not wholly enter into the phenomenal woild, 
and yet is without parts: ^.481, IS) “in the scripture the 
Brahman is rooted; m the scripture it has its ground of know- 
ledge, not in sense-perception and the like, therefore it must 
be taken as scripture gives it; and scripture teaches of the 
Brahman both that it is not wholly [used up in forming the 
world of appearances], and that it is yet without parts Nay, 
even in the case of worldly things, such as amulets, spells, 
drugs and the hke, it happens that, in virtue of difference of 
place, tune, and cause, they manifest powers with various con- 
tradictory effects, and even these cannot be known by mere 
redechon without mstruotion, nor can it bo determined, what 
powers, with what aocompamments, refemng to what, for what 
available, a given thmg may have,— how can it then be possible 
to know the nature of the Brahman, with its unthinkable per- 
fections of might, without the scripture?" 

This advantage, however, of being allowed occasionally to 
Ignore experience, holds good only m the case of the Vedanta 
teacher, but not of his opponent (p 596, 8): “The follower of 
the Brahman investigates the being of the cause [of the world] 
and the like, relymg on the [sacred] tradition, and it is not 
u^nditionally uecessaiy for him to accept every thmg m ac- 
cordance with perception (no avagtfam tasya ya(h&-dn^tam eva 
earoom dbhyiipagantavyamy, but the opponent, who investigates 
^ bemg of the cause [of the world] and the like, relying on 
the examples of experience (fii uSitanta), must accept everythmg 
accordmg to expenence,— that is the difference.” 
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3 The Bevelation of the Veda 


To mitigate the serenty of these declarations, we must call 
to mind the details given in Chap If, 2 (reading especially 
the passage in n. 32, above p. 66), according to vrhich ail 
empirical means of knovledge, and all the irorld produced 
bj them, belong to the realm of Avidy&, as kho, on other 
hand, that in the Veda, especially in the Upanishads, there 
are philosophic conceptions which have their like neither m 
India, nor, pethaps anjwhere else in the world Therefore 
we can well understand our author’s view that the Veda is of 


superhuman origin (apautusheya p, 170, 2), that it is mfaUibie 
(p 618, 1); that, as we saw above p 69ff.. the Gods are created, 
but the Veda, on the contrary, is evetvpresent in the spmt of 
the creatoi of the world, as the timeless rule of hemg, that 
it was “out-bieathed” by him**, concenung which the two 
chief passages are (p. 47, 2) “The gieat canon of scnptnre 
beginning with the Higveda, which, enforced by many branches 
of knowledge, lights all things like a lamp, and in a certain 
measure is omniscient has the Brahman as its ongm and 
cause For such a canon as Ihe Higveda and the rest, which 
18 endowed with the quabty of omniscience, can come from 
none but an ommsdent source.” And further (p 48, 4) “The 
great being which, according to the scnpture [Bjnh 2, 4, 10] 
brought forth unweazying m qiort like the ontbienflung of a 
man, flie Higveda and the rest, as a mine of all knowledge 
which 18 the basis of the division mto Gods, animals, men. 


castes Aqramas and the like, this being must possess an 
unsurpassable omniscience and omnipotence” 

As the P rahnian itself is free from all differences, so 
IS the knowledge of the Brahman as we gam it from m 

w "We have thue in India, as analogy of onr Inspiration, *“ 
mration, through which tha Vedic texts were revealed to their 
who are therefore celled jEwAw, the Mantras and 
(pratahSutt) to them, are “seen ’ (dnrtte) by *6™, cf ^ ^ ^ 


Eieveda] were seen by mOhue^andas line eoinpo.« - 

^eBigveda] and the other Awlii. la the saaeway.aeeorawg top 81^^. 
aeBrShwanas were also see^y the Awftis 
5M8i»,efp. 119,3 
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TJpamshads, unifom throughout and Trithout contradiction 
(p. 834, 4) “Has it not heen established that the Brahman, 
the object of knowledge, is free from all differences, as before 
behmd, and the hke, uniform, and, like the lump of salt [Bnh 
4, 6, 13] of one taste? How, then, can the thought arise of 
a difference or non-difference of knowledge? For that, like the 
Tanety of [pious] works, a variety with reference to the Brahman 
could be taught by the Vedinta, can by no means be affirmed, 
smce the Brahman is one and umform. And if the Brahman is 
uniform, then the knowledge of the Brahman cannot be mani- 
fold, for the as8umpla'*n that the subject can be one thmg and 
the knowledge of it another, is npoessanly erroneous. And it 
on the othc. hand, there were to be taught different doctrines of 
the one Brahman m the Yedfinta, of which some wore true and 
others false, we should hare the case of dishehef in the Y ed&nta 
[that IS, the Upanishads] [of. p. 104, 1],— therefore one cannot as- 
sume that there are m the Yedftnta differences in the knowledge 
of Brahman ” In conformity with this principle, the nnmerons 
contradictions in the Upanishads are explained away (1, 1, 27 
may serve as an example), or hidden under the broad mantle of 
exoteric doctnne, of which we shall speak in the next Chapter. 
However, occasionally minor contradictionB in the parallel texts 
ot the Upanishads are admitted with the remark, that they are 
not important.*^ Where the sense of the scripture is doubthil, 
the role of experience (Javhko ny&yaJi) decides, p. 1064, 5: 
“But still, it is unseemly to check the view of the scriptures 
‘ by a rule of experience? To this we answer: this is .so, where 
‘ the sense of the senpture is certain; but where it is doubt- 
ful, it 18 permissible to have recourse to a rule of ei^enence, 
“for the sake of clearing uu the question;" — as generally the 
the worldly means of knowledge are helpful to the investigation 
of the sense of the scriptures (p.40. 6) “The knowledge of 
' the Brahman is gained by the sense of the word of the Yeda 

» For example p. 223, 3 819, 11 855, 6. na At tUvatA lifeshena 
viiga-Aatvam apaga^att —418, 12 (ruttnSm paaraspam-viroilie tail da- 
topeno ttara nipante Thu especially holds (^od in the case of contra- 
dicfaoiu m things -where the aim of mss (purtwAa-arfAs) does not come 
into question, p 374, 7. 
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"being considered and determined; it is not gained by other 
“means of knowledge, such as mference (amauSnam) &c. But 
‘ although it is the VedSnta texts which inform us of the 
“cause of the world’s coming into existence &c^ jet, to mike 
' sure that we hare giasped their sense [correctly], an inference 
' which does not contradict the words of the Vedanta is not 
“excluded as a means of knowledge For hy the scripture 
‘ itself [lifih 2, 4, 5 Ohund 6, 14, 2] reflecbon is called in as 
a help.”— (p. 42 3) “For in the inrestigation of the Biahman 
‘ the scripture is not, as in the investigation of duty [the P&t tn- 
“JHiminsU], the exclusive authonly, but the authorities here 
“aro according to circumstances, fhescnptuie and the [inner] 
‘‘perception (anubheva) and the like For the knowledge ol 
“the Brahman reaches its final point in perception as far as 
“it refers to a really enstmg subjeof’— (p. 44 6; “But does 
“not the Brahman, so far as it is something really existing 
“alone belong to the province of other means of ^owledge 
“and is not the consideration of the words of the Vedanta 
"consequently aimless? By no means the Brahman for as 
“it IS not an object of sense, the [causal] connection with 
“the world would not be grasped [with certainty] That is to 
“say, tbe senses, according to their nature, have as their object 
“external things, and not the Brahman If the Brahman nere 
“an object of sense, then the world might be grasped as an 
“effect connected with Brahman. Now. we only perceive tbe 
“effect, so that [without revelation], it cannot be decided whether 
“the world is connected with Brahman [as cause] or with 
“something else [for the same effect can have different causes] ’ 
Of the possibihty here suggested, of bringing in reflection 
as an aid, our author makes a far more extensive use than 
might appear from these expressions Smcc this side of Qafi- 
kara’s work has for ns the chief interest, we will, as for as 
possible, pass over his endless quotations fiom the Veua but. 
on the other hand, bend our whole attention to the pbiIo«pphiC 
reflection The perfection of tbe latter, as it meets us in C 
kara's Commentary, maj itself speak for the fact that wc have 
to do here with a monument of Indian antiquity not mere!, 
theological, but also in the highest degtee philosophical 
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1. Justification of Exoteric Metaphysics 


At.t. metaphysics has to battle with the great difficulty, 
umque in the whole promce of science, that it must think 
in conceptions and express in words what is properly contiary 
to them nature, since all words and conceptions at last spring 
from that veiy base of empinc reality which metaphysics under- 
takes to transcend, m order to lay hold on the “Self” (dtnmn) 
of the world, the Sv” the “thing in itsdf,” which finds 


its expression and manifestation in si' empiric reahty, yet 
without bemg identical with li 

So fan, then, as metaphysics adapts itself to the form of 
empirical knowledge, in order thereby to express its own 
contend it necessarily assumes an allegonoal, mon. or less 
mythical character; and, as this is the only form in which it 
can be grasped by the people, standing in need of it (ixeivoi; 
8e toIs Ijio ev icopapoXai? w wdvta ylvstai, St. Mark. IV 11). is 
called exoteric metaphysics So fai as on the other hand 
it adheres to the p.sth of exact sc ence, in oider to attain to 
a Whole, thoroughly demonstrable m all its parts, and equal 
to any opposition, metaphysics must often choose difficidt by- 
paths, turning conceptions through many shades ot raeanin«' 
with all kinds of reservations, and in many cases entirely 
rraoMce results that can be clearly represented.— And all 
this demands a great power and habit of abstraction, attain- 
able only by few, theiefoie tor this loim of our science the 
name of esoteric metaphysics is to be taken. 
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2 Exoteric and Esoteric form of the Yed&nta. 
a) General Survey. 

Id accordance mth vhat has been Baid> the metaphysics 
of Ihe Veddnta also has tvo fonns, a theological, exoteric, 
and a philosophical, esoteric form; both are present in 
the 'vork vhidi ve have to analyse, running parallel, and 
being present in all the five provinces of tiie Yeddnta teach- 
ing, namely, the theology, cosmology, psychology, Ihe doc- 
trine of transmigration, and that of liberation; they stand 
in a eontmnons contradiction vhieh is necessitated by the 
nature of the matter. Hot the great diffionlty for the philo- 
scqpfaic nnderstanding of the Brahmashtras lies in the fact, 
that neither m the text nor in the commentary are the two 
conceptions clearly separated from each oilier, but lather meet 
ns everywhere interwoven with eacli other, m such sort that the 
fundamental texture of the whole consists of a representation 
of the exoteric, or, as we may also call it (with an extension 
of the concepbon, whose jusbficabon will he given m what 
follows) the lower doctrine {apeard mdySi, which, however, 
IS penetrated in eveiy province by the esoteric or higher 
doctrine (pord tnd;^), standmg m contradicbon to it, a 
relabon which compels ns to wstify onr general view here at 
the outset 

As IS shown by the analysis of rontents at the oonolusion 
of onr first chapter, the doetnne of the Yedfinta consists 
properly in a nohly coloured picture of the world on a mytho- 
logical gronnd The first part contains, in Adhy&ya I, the 
theology, which on th« basis of seven times four passages 
of the Upanishads, discusses the essence of the Brahman, its 
relation to the world as creator, ruler and destroyer 
labon to the soul, and its various names and attributes This 
IS foUowed, in Adhydya II, by the cosmology which is con- 
cerned W 1 & the relabon of the world to the Brahman m 
cause, its gradual evolubon from and re-absorpbon in it, an , 
from n, 3, 16 on, the psychology, m which are thorw^y 
discussed the nature oi the soul and its organs, its 
to God, to the body, and to its own deeds In Adhyaya lu 
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comes first the doctrine of transmigration, then a 
plement to the psychology (111, 2, 1 — ^10), another to the theology 
(01,2,11—41), the rest of the Adhyiya contains a mis- 
cellaneons assemblage of discussions, for the most part exegetic 
m character as the chief content of vhich \re can, in any 
case, mth Qankara (p. 1049, 3), consider the teachmg of the 
means {sadhana) to attain the higher and lower doctrine, that 
IS the knowledge and worship of the Brahman. For the most 
part these discussions deal with the strange question whether 
certam passages of the Yeda are to be comprehended in one 
“Yidyil,’’ or to be separated, a question which has a meaning 
only for the lower doctrine, with its aim of worship Fmally, 
the conclnrion of the work, Adby&ya lY, contains the eschato* 
logy, it sketches m detail the departure of the soul after 
death, and how some souls follow the way of the Fathers 
{pirvydna) to a new incarnation, while, on the contrary, others, 
the worshippers of the Brahman, are led along the way of the 
gods {demy&na) higher and higher upwards to the Brahman, 
“whence ttere is no return” — according to the Upanishads, 
but not without further couditions, according to the reasoning 
of our system for tins Brahman is only the “lower” Brahman, 
that IS, as considered as possessing attnbutes (gima), it is the 
object of worship, and not ot “perfect knowledge” {samyagdar- 
ganam), only after this latter, that is, the esoteric doctrine, 
ii imparted to the pious in the world of Brahman, is he also 
liberated, until then, although he is in the world of Brahman, 
and a partaker of Lordship (atg^aryam), “his darkness is not 
yet dnren away" (p. 1154, 9), “his ignorance not yet destroy- 
ed” fp 1133,16), that is, he possesses only the lower doctrine 
(ttpara vtdya), whose content consists of all that has hitherto 
been mentioned not the opposed higher doctrine, the para 
indyi. or samyagdananamt that is, the pure philosophic, esoteric 
doctrine which, m eveiy part of this picture of the world with 
its empinc colouring, crops up in contradiction with it and 
whose results, according to the metaphysical standpoint which 
we occupy, we may find strange, or ^mirable In the depart- 
ment of Theology it teaches that the Brahman is not thns 
or tdus, bnt altogether withoui attributes (guna}, distinctions 

7 * 
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(vifesha) and limitations (upidhi), and therefore in no iraj 
capable of being defined or conceived And this Brahman, 
devoid of all limitation, is the only being, outside which nothmg 
IS, therefore, in the department of Cosmology, there can be 
as bttle question of the ori^ of the world as of its existence, 
but only of there being neither anything different (nfind) from 
the Brahman, nor any plurality of things (prapafica), and that 
the world extended in names and forma is non-existent (avastu), 


IS only a glamour (mSyi) which Brahman, as master-magician 
(m&ySvin), prqects {prasSrayaii), as the dreamer projects 
dream forms (p. 432, 8). In the same way all further Psycho- 
logy falls away, after the saying “tot ti^in asi" (that thou 
ait), IS comprehended according to which the soul of each 
human being is not an emanation, not a part of the Brahman, 
bnt fully and completely the Brahman For him uho knoes 
tins, there is no more migration of the soul, nor even 
libei ation, for he is already liberated; the contmned existence 
of the world and of his own body appears to him only as an 
illusion, tlio appearance of which he cannot remove, but which 
cannot farther deceive him, till the tune when, after the decease 


of the body, he wanders not forth, as the others, but remains 
where he is and what he is and eternally was,— the first pnn- 
oiple of all things, "the ongmally eternal, pure, free Brahman ” 
This is the Samyagdarsanam, the Tidyi in the stneter 
sense of the word, distmguisfaed on the one side from empiric 
cosmology, and psychology, AmdyS, and on the otlier from the 
doctrine of the aparam, aagmam irahma, of its worship and 
the entering into it by the way of deuoydno, thisistheapwd 
mdya, sagvmd vtdyd, whose possessoi can, however, £so on 
occasion be called vidtdn (p 1096, 11 1184, 11) Strictly 
viewed, this apuid vidyd is nothing but metaphysics m an 
empiric dress, that is FWyd as it appears, conaidci^ from 
the standpoint of Amdy& (the realism innate in us). This ^ 
finition 18 not, however, found in (Jankara, as in geiwral the 
distinction of the esoteno and exotenc doctrine and Ihe inner 
connection of the latter, as well as of the former, does not 
the clearness witii which we express it and m^ ex- 
press it here, unless we have to renounce a full oomprehensio 
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of the system. "What preTcnted our author from connecting 
together — as he did in the case of the para vidy & — the apar& 
vidy& also, mth his doctrine of the creation of the world and 
Samshra, m the unity of an exoteric system, was firstly the 
excessive attention which, in Indian fashion, he paid to theolo- 
gical and eschatological questions, and, on the other hand, 
the apprehension of injuring the letter of the Yeda, m which 
eso^ric and exoteric teachmg are interwoven, by a recognition 
of the contradictions between them For this reason, for in- 
stance, he takes endless pains to maintain the teaching of the 
reation of the world through the Brahman, and to unify it 
with his better ins^ht into the identity of the two, hy trying 
to show that cause and effect are identical, and then constantly 
p, p. 374,12 391,10. 484 2. 491,1) asserting that the doc- 
trine of creation had only the aim of teachmg this identity of 
the world with the Brahman, a view which cannot he brought 
into harmony with the ample and realistic treatment which 
he himself bestowed on it. 

Naturally we shall do no violence to our author, and 
where, in the organism of his system, we note a false con- 
nection, we shall only indicate it. and not remedy it; hut, on 
the other side, we have the nght to exercise philosophic criti- 
cism and this will he the better, the more it is done entirely 
from within, that is, from the pnnmpies of the system itself. 
For in eveiy philosophical system lies somethmg more than 
its onginator put into it, the gemus reaches further than the 
individual, and it is the task of the historian to indicate 
where th** thinkei has lagged behind the full scope of his 
thoughts 

To this end we must he allowed heie, at the outset of our 
exposition of the ^stem, to bring togethei the passages which 
justify our general view of it; they will form the beacons to 
which we have to look for guidan ce on our laborious and 
dangerous journey, and froj^Semas^all take the standard 
to test where our authon^^&^e^i^^t of the greatuess of 
his own pomt of view. ^ 
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b) Exotena «nd Etotenc Theology 
Quite clearlj and oonsoossly, if not ereiTwhere earned 
out in detail, do we find the contrast made between ezotenc 
and esoteric doctrine in the province of Theology, under the 
names of the lower, attrihute-possessing (ap^, soffuud), 
and the higher, attributeless doctrines (parS, ntryun/l 
tndyS); the former is the dootnne of the lower, attribute- 
possessing Brahman, the latter of the higher, attribute- 
free Brahman (apafom, sayunam, sainfe^iam, also Mryam, 
amiAhyam brahma, and param, ntryunam, mrvifesham, also 
avSctitam, mukhyam, (uddham brahma), the former is the object 
of worship, the latter of knowledge, in the case of the former 
doctrine the fulfilment of duties is oommanded; but not m 
the latter (p. 1077, 7); the former has many different rewards, 
the only fruit of the latter is dehveranoe 

The most important passages are as follows 
(p. 111,3 ) “The Brahman is known in two forms, [1] as 
c qualified by limitations {up&dht) which are deiived from the 
“multitude of hia metamorphoses m respect of names and forms, 
“and [2,] on the contrary as free from all hmitations” 

(p. 803, 3") “ There are passages of twofold character (foSywn) 
‘referring to the Brahman, the one, ese g ‘all-workings all-wish- 
" ‘ing, all'Smelhng, all-tasting,’ etc fOhftnd 3, 14, 2, of p 50 above] 
“indicate that it is affected by difference (wpesfia), the others, 
“e S', ‘not coarse, not fine, not short, not long,’ etc. (Bph. 
“3, 8, 8), indicate its freedom fiom all differences . But 
“it 18 not admissible to assume from the passages of twofold 
“character that the highest (pamm) Brahman has itself 
“(soatos) this double nature, for one and some thing cannot 
“in itself be affected by differences such as form, etc, and 
“not be affected by them, for this is a contradiction . . -^d 
“by being conneccod with hmitations (up&dht) a thing of a 
“one kind cannot assume another nature, for when rock 
“is transparent, it does not become opaque by being coraecteU 
* with limitations such as red colour and the likej on e con 
“traiy it is only an illusion (Jihrama) that opaqueness per- 
“meates it; what adds the hmitations to it is 
“(owdyd). Therefore, whichever character is assumed, tne 
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"Brahman must be oonoeiyed as unchangeably free from all 
"differences, and not the rererse. For everywhere in the 
“scriptures where it is a question of teaching tiie proper 
“nature of the Brahman, it is taught by such passages as 
“ ‘not to he heard, not to be fdt, without form, eternal’ 
“(Bath. 3i IB), that the Brahman is completely above all 
“change.*® 

(p. 133,7:) “For where m teaching the nature (rftpom) of 
“the highest Lord all differences are excluded, the scriptures 
“use such expressions as: ‘not to he heard, not to be felt, 
“‘without form, eternal’ (K&th.3,15) Because the highest 
“Lord, however, is the cause of all. He is exhibited to us as 
“distinguished by certain qnalificaticns of the changeable world 
“[of creation, which is a transformation of Him], when we 
“read ‘all-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting’ (OhSnd. 
“3, 14, 2), and the case is the same when He is tenned ‘the 
“ ‘[man in the sun] with the golden heard’ (Ghhnd. 1, 6, 6), etc." 

(p 1121,1) “As the lower (apmam) Brahman is closely 
“connected with the higher (param) Brahman, it is no con- 
“tradiction to apply the word Brahman to the former also. 
“For the fact of the matter is this the higher Brahman it- 
“self IB the lower Brahman, so frir as it [the former] is now 
“and ^am for the purpose of worship described as possess- 
“ing certain quahties of the changeable world, such as ‘Manas 
“ ‘IS what it IS formed of’ (Chkud. 3, 14, 2) etc., quahties which 
“depend on the ascnption to it of pure limitations {mfptddha- 
“ upddhi) ” 

(p. 867, 12.) “These quahffcations too [from Taitt. 2, 6: 
'“Love IS his head’ etc] are only assumed m the highest 
“Brahman as a means of tunung the thoughts to it (citio- 
'^avat&ra-upSya-matratiena), not with a view to knowledge . . . 
“and this nde [that such qualifications have only local not 
“general validity] is apphed elsewhere, when it is a question 

Cf. p 606, 9 “Therefore the Brahman mnat m these pasaagee ae- 
* cording to the Scriptmea he regarded as qmte withoat form (mrSftfiram); 
“but the other passages which refer to the Brahman as possessing form 
“(diSravaf} are not concerned with it bnt with the enjoimng of wor- 
■“ship (upSsand)” 
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“of certain qnalfhes of tte Bralunan which are inculcated for 
purpose of worship... For a -More’ and ‘Less’ of 
attributes in which continues the [empirical] action of the 
manifold (soft Iheda-iyavtASn) easts in the attribute-possess- 
ing (sagunam} Brahman, not in the attribate-less (niraumm) 
“highest Brahman.” * 

^ 112, 2 ) “111 a thousand passages the scripture teadies 
“tte double nature of the Brahman, disringuishing between 
“it when it is the object of knowledge and ignorance 
'‘ovidgS-mshatfa). From tte standpoint of ignorance (avtdy&' 
ovosfhiy&tii) all occupation witt Brabman has tte distinguish- 
“ing mark that it, as object of worship, and its worshipper 
“are distingmshed; and in this case certain ways of worship- 
‘•ping the Brahman hare as their end an exaltation (oWiptrf- 
“opa); the end of otters is gradual dolirerance (kratnamtildi); 
“others again hare as their aim tte success of tte work of 
“sacrifice;*® and they raty according to tte attributes (puna), 
“differences (vige^a) and limitation (upSdhi) Now though 
“the God to be honoured, tte hij^est Atman, distingaished 
“by this or that attribute and difference, is one, still the 
“rewards [of worship] are different according to tte attributes 
“worshipped.” 

(p. 148, 8*) “For where the highest Brahman (param iralma), 
“iiree from all connection with differences, is indicated as soul, 
“there is, as is to he seen [from the scripture], only one single 
*• fruit, namely liberation; where, on the contrary, the Brahman is 
“taught in its connedtion with different attributes (^na-inpaha}, 
“or in its connection witt different symbols [pratiAa-iKfesha, 
“on which 4,1,4. 4.3,15 — 16^ there are prodnced high and 
** low rewards only limited to SamsSra (tamsant-pocarSm eso) ”** 


Cf p 815, 5: “The Cnut of the tatae [the wonhip of the tagivam 
"btvkmal TUTiag 'nth the uitTBCtios, ii toaefamet somhilitioB of lis. 
“eonetiioet attaiiuaent of [hearenbr] lordihip ^tfviapam), eonielime* 
‘•gredoal ddieereace; lo it it to he nndsstood. It it thn* cotreet to 
“•name thst the words of the s cript we sboat wonhip ud. the woidi 
“•boat the Btshmaa [u object of Imoiriedge] hese not a eiogle hot 
“difiereat porpoies ” 

■1 Cf p 10i7,7: ““Where ao differeaee of tmhing eante, there eaacot 
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c) Exoteric and Eaotenc Eidiatology. 


As slready made dear by Hie passages quoted, this two- 
fold nature of the lower Brahman, as the object of worship, 
and of the higher, as the object of knowledge, corresponds 
exactly to the two-fold eschatological theory of onr system. 
The names pard and apari viiycL comprehend, for Qankara, 
not only the philosophical and theological theories of the 
Brahman, but also the doctnne of the destmy of those who 
adhere to the one or the other, the pard mdyS. teaches how 
he who knows the param Irahma, by this very knowledge, 
becomes identical with it, and accordingly stan^ in need of 
no departure of the soul and further advance towards it, in 
order to reach it; on the other hand the apar& vtdy& com- 
prehends the theory of the Brahman as object of worship, 
and at the same time the theory of the rewards which fall to 
the lot of the worshipper, these are, as we saw, partly tem- 
poral, partly celestial, partly even the gradual liberation of 
the JOemyana, but always laoited to the Sarns&ra (p. 148, 6), 
&om which it follows that, like the Rtriyina, the DevaySna 
also belongs to the 8ams3ra, namely, as its termination. Ac- 
cordmg to this, as we are expressively assured, the whole 
teaching of the Devoy&na (the ascent of the pious to the 
Brahman) belongs to the aparlL vidy& (p 1087, 3); to the 
attnbnte-possessmg woiship (sagvnS. upasani) of the Brahman, 
not to the 8amyagdarga7iam (p 909, 8. 10); heaven and the 
like, with its lordship (aigoaryam) is the ripened &uit of the 
sagm& vidySh (p. 1149, 13), for him who, on the contrary, 
knows the param brahma, as is developed in the episode 


“1», as in the cue of fruit of woihs, a aifferenee of fruit either EVir in 
“the eue of that doctnne [the m/yunS vidyg], which is the means of 
^^emtion, thne is no difference as in the case of works On the con- 
^traiT. m the cue of attnbuU-possusin^ doctrines IsayttuStu mdySsit), 
^ u, for example, 'Manu » hie matenal, Prana his body’ (Chand 3, 14, 2) 
^and so on, there existe a difference, in consequence of the admixtur^ m 
^se^tion M attnhntu, and accordingly, as m the cue of the fruit of 
^wi^, a difference of fruit according to the giren pecuharity. And a 
^token of this is the scripture, when it is said ‘whatever he adores him 
becoines,* hut it is not so in the ease of the attnbntelus 
doctime miyaySm), beeanse [m it] no ettp.hntM exist" 
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concerning the patH vidi^ 4, S, 12—16 (pr6saiigM panmdya- 
gat& ant& p 1103, 12), there is no more depaitnre from the 
bodj, nor any entering into the Brahman (p 1102, 1) 

d) Exotene and Eioteno Cotmology aod P<}<di(dogy 

At £rst eighty the matter stands somevhat differen^y lo 
the pronnce of Cosmology and Peychology The question is 
here no longer the contrast between oparA and para vtdyS, 
but another, the contrast between two standpomts, whidi, 
p. 456, 1, are distinguished as the standpoint of worldly 
action (vyavdh&ra-avasth&) and the standpoint of the 
highest reality (pttrani6tiha^vas{h&). The former is that 
of the Abidyd (p 455,6), the latter t^t of the Ttdy& The 
former teaches a creation of the world by the Brahman who 
IS endowed with a plurality of powers (galdt), and the existence 
of a plurality of individual souls, for whose actmties and enjoy* 
ments it is the stage from the latter standpoint^ the possibihty 
of a creation and a transmigration ceases along with pluiahty, 
and in place of both comes the doctrine of the identity of 
Brahman with nature and wifii the soul. 

CP 491, 1 ) "This scnptnre-doctrme of the creation does 
"not belong to the highest reality {patamSrtha), for it hes in 
“the province of worldly action (tpotmhdra) in name and form 
"admitted by Axndyd, and has, as its highest sun, to teach 
"that the Brahman is the soul; this must not be forgotten'” 

(p 473, 13 ) " When, throngb declarations of idenbly hhe 
“‘tat team asi' (that thou art), identity has become Imown, 
“then the soul’s existence as wanderer, and Brahmans 
"existence as creator have vanished away 

That the paramCfrtha-aviuihd of Cosmology and Psychology 
forms a whole with the pard mdyd of Theology and Eschato- 
logy, may be conclnded from the explanations of Qankata 
himself, in the single passage in which he lays down the 
esoteric teaching connectedly, and which is tranriated at the 
end of this cbaptei Here we will piove only, what Qafiksxa 
was not 80 clearly conscions of, that, quite analogously, the 
vyavdhdra^ttvttstkd of the doctrines of creation and^ trans- 
migration are to be connected with the apard mdya of an 
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attribute-possessing, that is. to speak in our language, of a 
personal God and a soul erhich departs to him after death, 
in the unity of an exoteric metaphysics, irhich treats 
of the Beyond from the standpoint of innate realism 
(artdyd), smce the apard ttiya cannot esst uithout the vya- 
vaJiara-avasSiS., nor the lyavcAdra-avasOia without the apar& 
viSya. 

1} The apard vidyd cannot exist without the vyaiaMta- 
oiosthd; for thedeiat/una of the apard vidyd demands, as its 
complement, the pttnydm', but this is the path of ^^ainsdro, 
and Qankara himself has told us (abore p. 106), that the 
reality of Santsdra and the reahty of the creation stand and 
fall together; therefore the apard vidyd demands, as its com- 
plement, the realism of the doctrine of creation; as also, con- 
Tersely, the devaydna, and. along with it, the apa>« ndyd, 
disappear only for him who has recognised the unity of his 
Aiuittn with Srahman, and therewith the illusion of the mani- 
fold woild and the wandering soul. 

2) In exactly the same way the vyavahdra-avasthd of tiie 
teaching of creation cannot exist without the apard vidyd of 
^agunam brahma] for, in order to create. Brahman requires a 
plurality of jaftffj, or powers (p 342. 6 486, 10), but these 
stand in contradiction (p 1126,2) to a niringesham btahma, 
from which it follons that only a sagttmm, saingesham, not a 
nirgumm. lurvisesham brahma can be a Creator. 

The inner necessary connection between tbe tyauihdra- 
aiasthd and the opani vidyd, here demonstrated, often enough 
cmes more or less clearly to Qafikara’s consciousness, thus, 
when he describes the sagunam brahma as avidyd-mshaga 
Cp 112.2), for which the bheda-tyaiahdra exists (p 868,7). 
when he news the upddhis attributed to it as resting on 
v.idyCi ^.804.1): when he explains the fruit of its worship 
as ^msdra-gocaram (p 148 6), the mgvaryam of the apara- 
liBhmand as samsdra-gocaram (p. 1133. 14) and those who 
hare entered into the lower Brahman as still subject to Aviii/u 
^ 1154.9. 1133.15) that is with the same word with which 
be ererywhere else describes the realism of the doctrine of 
creation and transmigration And on occasion he expresses 
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it opeaJj, that ibe cosmological distisctiott ot tfiata sad pa- 
pafica belosp to the sagwii upisanS (p 456,10), and, con* 
versely, that the teaching of sagunum htdhma. presupposes the 
prapafwa (p 820,12). 

JEVom these facts ve justify the weaving together of the 
teaching of the sagwiam brtAma, of a world thereby created 
and of an indiiidoal soul which moves in this world, and 
finally enters into that briAma, into a whole of exoteric meta* 
physics. And Qaukara also, if we were to ask him— "Is, then, 
"that sagtinam hrcihma and the demy&na leading thither real, 
" although from the standpoint of the highest truth neither 
“exists?” He would certainly answer “They are precisdyas 
“real as this world; and only in the sense that the jprupaSea 
“and sairtsSra are unreal, are the se^nam hnilma and the 
“ievay&na unreal; both are the aparA miyA, that is Vidya 
“as it appears from the standpoint of Avidyft" (avtdpd-aia* 
sfhAyAm p. 112,3 680,12. 682,3).«* 

Hut it must still be home in mmd that QaSkara did not 
reach full clearness as to the necessary connection of the 
exoteric doctrines, and this will often become clear enough 
from his discussions, which we shall reproduce faithfully and 
unaltered; hut, as regards the esoteric doctrine, on the con- 
trary, there is found at the end of his work a passage from 
which his consciousness of its mner necessary connection comes 
out as clearly as possible, and which, as a compendium in wum 
of Qankara’s Metaphysics, mid, at the same time, as an example 
of the style and character of thought of the work with which 
we are occupied, wo here trauslate word for woiA 


M The thought thst the exotenc doetnne un* at accommodataig the 
truth to the eomprehemion of the miisiei, can abo be pointed o^ «» 
Cafikan, thus the spatial conception of the Brahmen a fimned 
arthom, p 188,8 198,4, the measurement of Brahman » 
wpawno-ortta*. 88S.4, ms As avtk&rc Huinte *«**««* ^’* 

seAva bumih taaptyitum, mauda-mod^pa^stfame-ittdaSitiidt^tisSm. 
836,6 The propiedentie cheraeter of the exotene ^ 

dearly bad down in the Commeotarr to ObSad ^ ^ 

paesaje (which wo .hall tmadate w Obepter l.d) ^ 

toMuudered, when the ngbfawts of onr comp»hene.on of the 
jyaiem cornea m question 
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3 Appendix. Qafikara’a Esoteric Philosophy, 
translated from 4, 3, 14 (p. 1124, 10—1134, 3;. 
a) Do the liberated go to the Brahman^ 

"Some T T'emtMTi that the paaaagee of Bcnptnre aa to going [to the 
"Biahman] refer to the higher [not to the lover, attnbnte-poneBsmg 
■Brahman] Ulna cannot be, became a going^to the Biahman ia im' 
"poaaible For to the all-preaent higheat Bratiman, inmost of all, who 
"u the sonl that is within all, of whom it is said. ‘1^ the ether [p 1125] 

« •onmi-present, eternal* (cf above p. 39,1.^* the perceptible, sot anper* 
" 'sensible Brahman, that as Self is tiie innermost being of all* (Bnh. 
“8,4,11— ‘Self only is this universe’ (Oband 7, 25, 2),— ‘The Brahman 
"‘only IS this universe, the most excellent’ (Mund. 2, 2, 11), — to this 
"Brahman whose character is determined by passages of scriptme like 
"these, there cannot now or ever be a gomg in. For we cannot go to 
"a place where we already are, but on the contrary according to com' 
"man acceptation, only to another place It is trne experience shewa, 
"that we can also go to that, m which we are already, so far as-we dia* 
"tmgnish drfterent places in it Thus a man u on the earth, and yet 
"goes to it, in so far as he goes to another place So also the diild is 
"identical with Itself, and yet reaches pnbi^, which is its own self, 
"sepaiated by time. In the same way, one might think, there may be a 
"way of going to the Brahman, so far as it is endowed with all lands 
" of powers (fttUt) Bnt this is not so, on aeconnt of the negabon of all 
"differences (mpe^a) in Brahman ’'VFithoat parts, without aetaon, rest- 
"‘ful, faultless, stainless’ (Qvet. 6, 1^— ‘Bor gross nor fine, nor short nor 
" ‘long’ (Bnh 3, 8, S),— ‘For he, the unborn, is without and wiUun’ (Mnnd. 
"2,1,^,— ‘Venl} this great oubom soul (dfman), that neither grows old 
" ‘nor fades nor dies, that is without fear, is the Brahman’ (Bnh. 4, 4, 25], 
"—‘He IB not thus, not thus’ (Bnh 8,9,26),— according to these rules of 
‘■senpinre and tradihon no connection of the highest soul with spatial, 
"temporal or other differences can be assumed, so that one conld go to 
"it as to a part of the earth or to an age of hfe, but a spabally and 
"temporally [p 1126] determined gomg to the earth and to the age la 
"possible*! because the} are differenbated by locahty and circumstances ” 


*> It IS in the highest d^ree attracbve and inslonohve, to observe, 
how here and elsewhere the spint of man in anbqoity toils and struggles 
to reach the eternal fundamental truth of all metaphysics, which it was 
reserved for the gemns of Eant to set forth in perfect clearness and to 
prove bejond contradiction the truth thus Bemg-m.itBelf must be space- 
less and timeleBS, because space and hme are nothing else but subjective 
forms of our mtellect— Aa here space and tune are denied for the 
Brahman, so in the sequel will cansalify of creataon be interpreted as 
identit). 
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Introdnetion 


b) Enteric Cotmeiiogy 

‘It }ou Miert, tint (he Bi'shman muat have manifold ]towen((niAl 
“becauie, accordiDfr to (ha fen]itum>, it la the eanae of the creafaon, anli' 
*aiBtenco and oxtinetion of the «orld, «e an) nol for the paaiagea of 
'‘aenpture nhieli den} diirrreneea to it can bate no other Mnae (hat the 
‘literal one] But the paaasgea of aeriptaro abont tlio creation and ao on 
“can hkcniao baie no other acnac*— Thia la not so, for their aim la 
"[only] to (each the identify £of the trorld with Brahman] For when 
“the senptnre, lij the esemplea of lumps of clay and the like,** teaebea 
"that ‘the Exialenl", the Brahman, alone la true, but that [its] (fans- 
* formation [into the world] it untrue, it cannot bare the aim of teaeh> 
"ing a creation and the lil>e— Bnt why should (ho passages of aenpture 
“nboal tlie creation and the like bo subordinated to tboae about the 
"negation of all diflerencea, and not eonieraely the latter be anbordinated 
"to the former’— To thi* we answer because the passages of aenpture 
"about the negation of ell dilTerenees bate a meaning which learea nothing 
"more to be wished for For after the unity, eternity, pnnty, and the 
"like, of the soul are recognised, nothing more remains to be desired, 
"because thereby the knowledge, wbieh la llio aim of man, has been oh* 
"tamed ‘where can error or sorrow be, for him who heholda unity” 
“(Itp'i 7)— 'leurlcaancaa, \enly, o Janafcn, hast thou attained’ (Bfih 4,8, 
"t),— 'The wise baa no fear of any one at all’(Tai(t 2 , 8 },— 'Him vcniy 
" 'the question troubles not, wbnl good ho has not done {p 1127], whsl 
"'evil he hoe done' (ibid thus teaehes the aenptiire. And while m 
"this way it shews that the wise are conscious ol satisfoetiou, it also for- 
•hids the untrue assertion of a tnmsfarmatioD [creation], since it says 
“•Prou. death to death he is ensnared who difference secs’ (Kfltli 4,10) 
"Conaeqnently it cannot bo assumed that Uiopaesvgcs of scripture which 
“deny difference are to bo snbordioatcd to tbo otheis Not ao is it with 
" the passages of aenpture about creation and tho like For these are 
"not able to teach a senao which leaves nothing more to be wished for 
"On the contrary, it is ovidcnt, that these here another aim [than that, 
"immediately pul forward, of teaching a creation] For after it is first 
“aaid (Chdnd. 6, 8, 8]* 'Of this growth which bos apnng up, dear one, 

“ 'learn that it eaunot be without a root,*— tbo senpluiw in the aeque 
"teaches, how tho one thing, which la to be known, “ ,* 

-the root of the world. And Ihui il la also said 'That, whefice these 
"'beings come forth, whereby they, coming forth, *‘'*L 
■■'departing hence, enter again, ihntaeek, for that is ^ 

"8, 1) Thna the passages of scnplure about the ores ion , 

"aim of teaching tho nnily of the Itmnn, so that no connection of the 


SI Oh&nd 6,1,4 “Just as, dear one, by a tamp of 
"that conswta of clay, is known, resting on words is tbo trmisfonnatio . 
“a mere namei in troth it le only clayi'* otf 
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"BralmiBn with inanifold power* [la to he asromed], and consequent!] a 
"going to it M impossible And dso the passage. 'His vital spirit with- 
draws not, Brahman is he, and into Brahman he is lesolTed' (Bnh 4, 
"4,6), forbids us to think of an end to the higher Brahman (param 
'‘Irafima) This we explained in dueussing [Sdtram 4, 2, 13] 'dearly 
"‘aecordmg to some’ (passage*, it is the body, not the indmdnal sonl, 
"out of which he who has reached liberation withdraws] ” 


c] Bsotenc Psychology. ^ 

"Porther, when a going to the Brahman is assumed, the Jiva (the 
"indmdnal soul) which goes is either |]L] a part of the Brahman, or [2] 
"a modification, or [B] different from the Brahman For in the case of 
"absdnte identity with him, a going is impossible If this be so, which 
“of them IB right?— VITe answer* if [according to 1.] that [Jiva] is a part 
"(hteially a separate place] [in the Brahman], then he has already reached 
"that [Brahman] consisting of the parts, and consequently even in this 
" case a going to the Brahman is impossible [p. 1128] But the assumption 
"of parts and of that which is composed of them has no appheation to 
“the Brahman, beeanse, as everybody knows, the Brahman is without 
"members It is much the same if [according to 2] wo assume a modi- 
"fication. For the modification is also already in that from which it is 
"modified. For a vessd of day cannot exist, if it ceases to be day, if 
"this happened, it would cease to exist. If we could nnaemtimit [the 
“sonl] as a modification or member [of the Brahman], the sonl must 
"remain inherent [in the Brahman], and a going of the wandering soul 
"[reading samsdnpomanam] to the Brahman is absurd But perhaps 
"[according to 8] the Jiia is different from the Brahman? Then it 
“must be either [a] the size of an atom, or [b,] all-pervading, or [o] of 
"middle size If it is [according to b] all-pervading, no going can be 
possible. If it IS [according to c ] of middle size, it cannot [cf above 
“p 68, note 48] be eternal [which was, however, proved 8, 8,841, if it is 
"[according to a] the size of an atom, then it is inexphcable that sen- 
"sation exists tluoughont the whole body. "We have moreover proved 
“above 3, 19—2^ fully, that it can neiiher be of the size of an atom 
“nor of middle size But that the Jive is different from the Highest is 
contrary to the canomcsl words ‘fat tvam an’ fThat thou 
Ohand 6, 8, 7) The same error occurs, if wo assume that it [the 
«*w “ modification or a part of it [the Brahmanj. If you assert, 

^that the error does not occur, because a modificabon or a part is not 
^separate from that of which they are [modificahon or part], we contest 
tto, beeanse the unity m the mam pomt would be wanting And in 
^tne we of all these assumptions, you cannot get over it that either no 
^WBsation of tmnsmigration is possible, or that in ease it ceases, the soul 
unless it* Brahman-selfhood be assumed, most pensh " 
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Introdnebon 


d) EBoteni* Ido^ty 


“But mere are Bomo who come and Bay ‘Suppose Bomeone ptaehied 
“'the regular and occasional [good] works, in order to eBcape the fall 
“'finto transmigration], and avoided at the aame time thoie springing 
" 'from the deaire [for reward], as alio the forbidden [works] in order 
u >to go neither to heaven nor heU, and exhausted the works [of his 
“ ‘former e»stenee] which are to be expiated m the present body [p 1139] 
"■by the expiation itself, there would thus, after the dissolution of the 
' ‘present body, exist no further cause for incurring a new body, and 
"'thus the liberation of such a one, being only a continuation in hii 
"‘own essence, would be reached even without identification with Brsh- 
" ‘man.^Bnt this is not so, for there is no proof of it. Because by no 
"canonical scripture is it tanghb that he who seeks hberation ihonld 
"proceed in thu wise On the contrary, they have evolved it ont from 
" their own intelleeti, thinking thus becanae Samsira » earned by the 
" works [oi an earlier existence], therefore it eannot exist, where there is 
"no cause But the calculation falls to the ground, because the non' 


"existence of the cause cannot well be known [of. the detailed statements 
"p 67B,9ff] Bor of each single oreatttte it mnst be admitted, that it 
"has aeoumiilated many works w an earlier existence, which r^sn to 
"desirable and undesirable traits. As these bring contrary fmiis, thoj 
"cannot both be expiated at the same time, tberefore some of fhem [tbs 
“works] seiae the opportunity and bnild up the present existence, others, 
"on the contrary, eit idle and wait until space, time and cause come for 
"them, Ajs these which remain over cannot be exhanated by the present 
"expiation, it cannot therefore be determined with certaint), that, for 
"one wbo leads his life in the presonbed way, after tbe dissoIuUon of 
“his present nody, no fbrtber cause should exist for another body, on 
“the contrary tbe existence of a reiidnnm of works is proved by passages 
“of the QroU and tbe Smnti like (Ohand. 6, 10, 7] ‘Those whose conduct 
“ ‘here IB fair,’ and os it is further said [‘for them there is the prospect 
"‘that they enter a fan womb, a Brahman womb, or Kahatnja womb, 
■* ‘or "Vaipya womb,— but those whose conduct here is fool, for 
“the prospect of entering a foul womb, a dog’s, or pig's, or Qandtoi 
“ ‘womb *] —But if this be so, still [p 118iq those [residual finita of ^AsJ 
“can be got nd of [iihQUiIldat, perbapi here and in the sequel i«o^- 
'ISZni, hshapya, eto ‘exhausted* would bo batter, cf p 909, IS] by regaiar 
“and occasional good works?— Hiat cannot be, because no contr!« 
“[between them] exists For if they were contranes, then the one migm 
“be wiped out by the others, but between tbe good works heaped up m 
"an earlier existence and the legular and oopasional [ccremomoi] tli« 
"18 no contwet, beeauio the one and the other am of momlly ««nlOTOM 
"nature In the case of evil works, since they are of immoral « ■ 

“the contrast exists indeed, and accordingly a roping on 
“well take place, bnt aWl it wiB not result in there being no cause » 
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■■a new Irady For in case of the good works, it still happens that they 
"remain as cause, and for the enl works, it cannot be ascertained that 
"they have been completely paid for [by pious ceremonies] It can also 
"not be proved that by performing the constant and occasional [cere* 
"monies] only avoidance of the descent [into transmigration] and no 
"other fmits besides are obtamed, for it is qmte possible, that yet other 
"bnits resnlt there&om, in addition At least Apmtaniba [dharma-sStra 
"1,7,20,3] teaches ‘For, as in the case of the mango-tree, which is 
" 'planted for the sake of the frnit, also shadow and sweet scent resnlt as 
■ ‘well, so also, when dnties are performed, other beneficial ends also spring 
"‘therefrom* Moreover no man, who has not Somyagiarpuam ‘perfect 
"knowledge], can be snre that, with his whole self, from birth to death, 
‘•he has avoided all forbidden practices and those aiming at enjoyment 
‘•for, even in the most perfect, smell lapses can be perceived But even 
"if we could he in doubt about this, in any ease it cannot be known 
"that no cause [for a new birth] exists And withont the Brahman-hood 
"of the soul havmg been brought to eonscionsnesa, by the way of know- 
"ledge, the soul, whose nature it is to act and enjoy, cannot reach hber- 
"ation, for it cannot renounce its own nature, any more than fire can 
"[cease to be] hot— [p 1131] This may be, it may be objected bnt the 
“evil lies oidy in the acting and enjoying as effect not m its potentiality 
"[in the deeds, not m the will, from which they proceed], so that even 
“while the potentishty remains in existence, liberation is possible throngh 
“avoiding the effect But this also cannot be the case For if the potcn- 
“tiahty remains in existence [reading fa&ffsadMSre], it cannot possibly 
“bo prevented from producing its effect— But « might still be, that the 
“potentiality, witnont any further causal moment, [the will withont an 
“efficient motive] may not produce any effect, hence [the potentialiti] 
"by itself even when it remains in existence, commits no transgression 
cannot be, for the causal moments are always connected 
“ ^th the potentiality] by a connection referred to the potenhality ss 
“ So long, therefore, as the soul possesses the aatmal tendency to act 
“and enjoy, and so long as the Brahman-hood of the sonl, which is to 
“be t^ned by knowledge, is not attained, there is not the faintest prospect 
of liberation And the scripture also, when it says: ‘There is no other 


faUi-iaisAanena samtend^ena rntyatamhaddha-, whether tne sense 
of these ratter obscure words has been canght above or not, in any case 
It IS dear that our author misses the mam point of the matter, so far 

emit lies only in the qnah'fy of the 
(that IS, the will), It being all the same, whether the will instigated 
^ occurrence of mmitta (motive), unfolds it. being « deed^ 

m whether this unfotog remains latent -To have recognised this dearly 

compare Matthew v, 21£F, xii, 33ff ’ 

S 
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liitraditoiioc. 


‘"'way to go’ (QvcL 3, adimti no other my of libemion bat the my 
“of knowledge —But from tbe fact that the Jtra u idenhcel witfa the 
“Brahman, will not all worldly aotion be annihilated, einee the meani of 
“knowledge, like perception etc , cannot be employed?— Kot eo, on the 
“contrary, it goes on jnet ne well a* the aetion in dreams before awakmg 
“[cLaboie p 6S, note 31] And tbe (.anon also, when it layi ‘Forwhere 
“ 'thare u a dnahty, a« it were, one sees the other* and so on (Bnh 4, 6, 
“15), explains with these words the action of pere^tion, and the hhe, 
“for the nnewakened, as valid, but on the other hand dedares it as not 
“valid for the awakened, for it is said farther ‘Bnt when for anyone 
“ ‘all has become as his own self, how should he then see any other” 
“and so on Therefore heeanse for him who knows the highest Brahman, 
“the lOui of going and the like has ceased entirely, any gomg [to the 
“Brahman after death] is qnite impossible for him ’’ 


e) Esotene Esdiatology. 

‘Bat where do tbe passages of senptnre belong which speak of a 
“gomg [to the Brahman]?— [p. 1183} Answer, they belong to the region 
“of the attnbnte-possessing doctrines (sapuaS miySk) Aeeordin^y a 
“going IS spoken of partly in the doctrine of the five fires (Oh&nd 6, 
“8—10 Bnh 8, 2), partly in the doctnne of the throne (Kanah 1^ partly 
“in the Doctnne of the All-sonl fOhInd. 6, 11-24) Bnt where m reference 
“to the Brahman a going is spoken of, for example, in the passa^^ 
“ ‘The Brahman is life, the Brahman is joy, the Brahmsn is an^litode 
“(Ohlnd 4, 10, 6, translated Ohap XI, 2, below p 164) and ‘Here in this 
“ ‘city of the Brahman [the body] is a house, a small lotus blossom 
“(Chdnd 3, 1,1, translated Chap XI, Id, below p 160)— thw 
“conseqnenee of the attnbate ‘bringing lore* and so on (Chind 4, lo,8) 
“and ‘having tme wishes' and so on (Ch&nd 8, 1, Q it is only a question 
“of worshippmg the attnbate possessing [Brabman], and thereftwea ^ 
“mg IS in place, bnt nowhere is a going tan^t with reference 
“highest Beshman {yarvhivkman) As tfaerefore in the psss^ • 
“‘vital spirits wiihdtaw not* (Byih 4, 4, 6, translated Chap XHi 4)i 
“going IS denied, as also m the case of the words ‘The knower of * 
“‘Brahman reaches the Highest* (Tailt 2, 1), for even if the word 
“‘reaches' implies a gomg, yet it indicates here, where, as shewn, 
“reacbmg of another place cannot be understood, only the entermg m 
“one’s own being, with regard to the anmhilaboii of the extension o 
“names and forms asenhed by Ignorance [that le, 

I- ‘BiulimBa IB he, and into the Brahman is he resolved’ (Bnh ^ 

•‘this sayrngmuet he kept m eight Farther if the 

^to the highest pSrahroan], it might be taught eithw for P*^ 

“attracting or for meditation Now an attraction 

“of the going [p 1188] cannot happen m the case of thorn who kn 

“Brahma^ f« he becomes this solely because, through knowledge, his 
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''nnveiled original selfhood comes to eonseionsness, and a meditation on 
"the going also has not the shghteat reference to the knoirledge which 
"u conscions of an eternally perfected bhss, leaving no farther goal to 
"be reached Consequently the going refers to the lower [Brahman], 
"and only so far as the difference between the higher and lower Brahman 
"IS not kept steadily m new, will the passages of sonptnre concerning a 
"going referring to the lower Brahman be falsely made to refer to the 
“higher.” 


t) Esoteric Theology 

“Are there then two Brahmans, a higher and a lower There are 
"certainly two, as u seen from the words ‘In truth, o Satyahama, this 
" 'sound Om is the higher and the lower Brahman’ (Pragna 6, 9} — ^What 
"then la the higher Brahman, and what the lower^— To this we answer 
“Where, by discarding the differences of name, form and the like, ascribed 
"by Ignorance, Brahman is indicated by the [purely negative] expressions 
“ 'nor gross [nor fine, nor short, nor long]* and so on (Bnb 3, 8, 8) it la 
"the higher fint where, on the contrary, exactly the same [reality] for 
“the purpose of worship, is described as distingnished b} some difference 
“or other, lor example, in words like 'Spirit is hia mateiial, life hia 
"‘bod}, light his form’ (Chdnd 3, 14, S), it is the lower — But does that 
“not contradict the word of the scripture, that it is 'withont a second’ 
'■(Cbftnd 6, Eot at all< [The contradiction] disappears, because 
“escribed limitations hke name and form spring from Ignorance But 
“the fruit of the worship of this lower Brahman is, according to the 
“context *lf he desires the world of the fathers’ end so on (Chand 8, 
“9, 1) a world-Iordship (jagai^igvarjfmn) belonging to Samsfira, since 
“Ignorance is not [yet] ^troyed Kowtihis [fmit] [p 1184] is connected 
“with a given place, therefore a going, in order to gam it, is no con- 
“tradiction It is Arne the soul is all-present, but as space [ether] enters 
"into the vessel end the like, it also enters into connection with ascnbed 
"limitation (upddAt) hke Buddhi and the rest, and so fai a going is 
"assumed for it, concerning which we have spoken, with reference to the 
"Sfitra ‘because it [the soul in the condition of Samslra] is the nuclens 
“‘of its [Buddhi’s] qualities [love, hate, desire, sorrow, etc]’ (9,3,99) ’ 




THE FIRST PART OF THE VEDANTA SYSTEM 


^ THEOLOGY 

OB 


THE DOOTRINB OF BRAHMAN. 




Vn. Prefatory Bemarks and Arrangement 

1. On the names of G-od. 

Tee doctrme, \ 7 h 1 ch ve here undertake to set forth, is not 
seldom mcluded under the general conception of Pantheism, 
this expression (like the corresponding- Theism, Atheism and 
the like) not only means very little, but also, seems actually 
inexact in its apphcation to our system, as well m its exoteric 
and l<;wer, as m its esotenc and higher form. For m the 
lower dochme the Theology of the Yedinta should on the 
contrary he described aa Theism, as is shown by the expressions 
foi God, Iptara, the Lord, Furusha, the Man, the Spint, 
FfSjfla, the wise, and the like, in the higher doctrme on the 
contraiy, it is something that nses above all such catch words, 
and resists all attempts to mdude it m the accepted schemes, 
however, convement sudi inclusion might he. In any case 
the name J3r&micoi, which, m the work which we are to ana- 
lyse, is used only as a neuter,*^ indicates something impeisonal. 
only in the sensa however, that its bemg is raised above 
all personahty. This word does not onginiJly mean ‘•the 
bberatcd,” “the Absolute,” from harJi, s^rate, as the Vedan- 
tins derive it (p 33, 2, and also perhaps already £3th. 2, 13. 
6,17 ptavnhja, pro/iunhef) but rather from harli, mdlinff, 
that IS (above pp. 17, 49) “prayer,” conceived not as a wishing 

•8 The Brahm&n (m ) of Indian mythology appears qnita exceptionally 
p 918, 10 ITisMAthaf ea Brahmano mfinosoA putraJi and in the tormula 
p. 61, 11 brahmSdi-slh6var8nta, p 601, 3 brahmSdi-stambapar^fauta, also 
in the quotations p 209, 1 801, 4 838, IS 339, 1. 993, 2, where he is 
nsnally explained as SmtHifagatUtt (p 301 1 339, 3) In the Veddnta 
it IB frequently the custom, which nc shall occasionally loUow, to connect 
a pronruti of masailire gcndtr (he, his and the like) with Brahman in the 
noifer 
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Pint P«rt: Theology or the Soetntte of Bnhnan 


(svx^sOai) or -nrording {orare, precuri) or demanding ((le^oii) 
or softening (jno^um&CA) or ofienng incense OOS), bnt as the 
Kill of man strirng npKards towards the holy, ttie dime; in 
accordance irith lUs, the designation of God as brahman 
would arise from a concept which finds and grasps the Dime 
where it is preeminently to he sought and found. The other 
designation of God as that is, “the Self,” or ‘the 

Soul” also points us to our mner life (cf. p. 100, 18 dtmd 7ii 
ndimz stcrfijiain); hut iihen this is distinguished from “the 
living Self,” the individual sonl Jtta) as “the 

highest Self” (HiramSiman, Milhyitman, AupanishadStman), 
these expressions admomsh us to distmgmsh two sides m our 
own selves, of which this whole empirical form of existence is 
only one, while the other, lying behind it, rests m the bosom 
of the deity, is even identical with it 

This IS not the place to follow up further the designations 
of God as Brahman, Atman, Puru^ia, Ifvara and the profound 
news which they open up, to this end the first steps of our 
knowledge must first bo exhibited from the Veda more clearly 
than has hitherto been done Here we most restrict ourselves 
to developing the Theology of BadaiSyana and QaSkara, look- 
ing at the TTpamshads only with their eyes, but even in this 
scholastic form, the ideas ol the Godhead show a loftiness the 
like of which cannot easily ba found elsewhere. 


2 Arrangement of the Theology 
Apart from casual phrases scattered through the whole 
work, the doclnnc of the Biahman is dealt with in two parts 
of the BrahmasOlras, that is, in the first Adhyaya, which lays 
down the Theology on the basis of a senes of sonpturc texu, 
in a general way, and without deicJoping the difference between 
Sagunh and Kirgunri Vid)a.s^ and in an appendix to this, in 


«* Sadi * difTctvncc seem* to l/c Lept id view, jadgiDB frO” 
introductory d..cn.s.oa. p Ill-Ill, but in the 
iincrtion whether sayanai-i or mrpnncw insAifco is to ^ 

another qaestioa la pcncralJj »uhs*itnic>l, thu », w * xSrttfcW 

to the biehcat idf or to the Individoal e^lf The 

or pTm J) to the form. « whieh it » pmeoted 
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AdhyayaUI, 2, 11 — 41, \fhicli contains the esotenc theology. We 
shall follow this twofold division, but within the first Adhyaya, 
in order to gain a clear idea of the matter, we cannot adhere to 
the order maintained in the Shtras, since they hnng togethei 
the most heterogeneous material m the strangest manner, and. 
on the other hand, widely separate passages naturally belongmg 


to' each other. To justify our transpositions it may be useful to 
explain as &r as possible the principle of arrangement which 
governs the first Adhyhya of the Brahmashtras. 

To begin with, the &st Adhyhya is divided as we have it 
(c£ table of contents at the end of the first chapter, above 
p. 39j. mto forty, that is, ten tames four Adhikaranas (Chap 
ters) Four of these chapters separate themselves naturallj 
from the rest the two last 1, 4. 23—27 and 1, 4, 28 which 
belong to the following cosmological section, and 1, 3, 26—33. 
1, 3, 34 — 38, which contain an episode already treated in 
chap m Of the remaimng Adhikaranas, the four first form 
the lutroduotion,/oMr others (1, 1, 6—11. 1, 4, 1—7. 1, 4, 8—10. 
1, 4 11 — 13) combat the Sifikhya doctrme. After deductmg 
these, we have seven tunes four Adhikaranas, which consist 
of an exegetical and dogmatic discussion of the same number 
of passages from the Upanishads Of these, /o«r are fake n 
from Brihadhranyaka-Bp, four fiom K&thaka-XIp., /owr from 
Atharvan TJpaniriiads (three from Mundaka, one from Pragna)? 
four, that is two each, finm Taittiiiya and KausMtaki, and 
the remaming three times four from Chandogya-Upanishad. 

The following scheme shews their order: 


3) 1,1,12-19 Taitt 2,E 
2 ) -, 20-21 . . . 

3i-,28 

41 -,23 
6) -.24-27 

6) - 23-31 Kanah 3,2 

7) 1.2, 1-8 . . . 

81-9-10 Kath2,25 

9) -11-12 Kith 3,1 


Ch&nd 1,6,6 
Chdnd 1,9,1 
Chasd 1,11,5 
Cband 8,13,7 

Chdnd 3, U, 1 


(R^jnnam brahma), 2) to the fonas in which it la manileated, that »a, the 
world, ^ to the individual soul, u not ahaiply diatiagniahed and preaervad 
oy ^afikara, we shall recnr to this m Chapter SIV, 1. 
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. . . 

llj 18— *20 ... . 

iaj-T,21-88. 

18) -,84-82. . 

14) 1,3, 1-7 

18) -,8-9 

15) — 10-12 

17) — , 18 . . ... 

1^ — 14—18 ... . . 

19) -,19-21 

90)— ,28-28 . . . . 
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As this surrey sheTrs, the order of the passages, as th^ 
occur in the different Upanishads, is rigidly preserred. But 
apait from this these passages are interworen in a rray for 
rrhioh tre only here and there seem to recognise a reason 
PoBBihly this enigmatic i elation pomts to preparatory eregetical 
iForks within the different QakhSs, which were then gradually 
umted in a smgle whole 

Hiowerer this may be, this much is clear, that this pimciple 
of arrangement is m fact an estemal one Therefore, m our 
statement of the dootnne, we ignore it altoge^ier, in order, 
after producing certain proofs of the existence of God (Chap 
VTTT) , to beat of the Brahman on the basis of the material 
in qnesbon, first m itself (Chap IX), then as a cosmic pnnoiplo 
(Chap X), a gain as a cosmic and at the same time pqrchio 
principle (Chap XI), lastly as the soul (Chap XII), and as 
the highest end (Chap XiH) The mresbgabon of the esoteric 
(ttirpuneiK} Brahman will form Uie conclusion of the Theology 
(Chap. XIY). 



VIII. Proofs of the Existence of God. 

1. Prefatory Bemark. 

Ik the course of the trork, trith \rhich \re are cuucemed, 
ve several times come across discussions, vhich have a certain 
likeness to the proofs of the existence of Qod that figure m 
the modem pre>Kantian philosophy. We give them here 
under the names in use among us, as a companson of the 
arguments on both sides is not vnthout historical interest 
There can be no question of mutual dependence, smce proofs 
like the cosmological and physico-theological he mthe 
nature of man’s processes of thought; as it appears, the In- 
dians vrere never ensnared mto an ontological proof; on the 
other hand, we find a new proofi which we may call the 
psychological, and in wnicn tne concept of dod blends 
Kith the concept of the soul. We hegm with a short and 
provisional definition of the Biahman, and then mtroduce the 
passages which occur under the titles mentioned, without 
meanmg to mamtain that their entire contents are suited to 
these titles chosen for the sake of companson. 

2 Definition of the Brahman. 

(p. 38, 2.) “The cause, fiom which {proceeds] the ongin or 
*' subsistence, and dissolution of this world which is extended 
“in names and forms, which includes many agents and enjoyers, 
“which contains the &mt of works specially determmed accord- 
“ing to space, time and cause, a world which is formed after 
“an arrangement inconceivable even for the spirit, this ommscient 
“and ommpotent cause is the Brahman.” 

(p.90,3') “Brahman IS thtf omnisciect Srisd onmipotent ceuso 
“of the origin, persistence and passmg away of the world." 
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3. Cosmological Proof. 

Uader this title -we translate Sfttram 2, 3, 9 mtli Qa&kara’s 
explanation (p 627 — €26) 

SAtram "JBuf [tliere is] no oiigtn qf ‘the JEhastent,’ on 
"account of the vmfosstbiixty” Explanation "After anyone 
■■has been taught from the scripture, that also ether [or 
"space] and air have originated, although we cannot conceive 
“their coming into being, he might come to think that the 
“Brahman also originated fiom something, for when he per- 
“ceives hon from the ethei and the hke, wbch are still onl} 
“modifications, yet other modificabons arise, he might conclude 
“that the ether also sprmig into bemg from the Biahman, as 
“if fiom a meie modification The present Shtram “JBut [there 
“is] no-mtgin etc, serves to remove this doubt; its meamng 
“is but one must not think that the Brahman, whose essence 
“is Being (sad-dfiRoka), conld have originated from anj thing 
“else, why^ •otatng to tmposstbthtg' For Brahman is pure 
"Being. As such it can [firsflg] not have sprung from pure 
“Bemg, because [between the two] there is no superiority, so 
“that they cannot bo related [to each other] as original and 
“modified; — ^but also [second^] not from differentiated Being, 
“because experience contradicts this, for wo see that from 
“homogeneify differences arise, for example, vessels from clay, 
“but not that homogeneity arises from differences, — ^further 
“[fhirdZy] also not from non-Being,®* for this is essenceless 
“ (mrdfmafca), and because the scnptnre overthrows it, when 
“it says (Chand 6, 2, 2) ‘How should the Existent come from 
‘the non-Existent’” and because it does not admit a producer 
“of the Brahman, when it is said (Qvet 6, 9) 

"OauM 1 ® H«i Master of the Sen®®’* 

“He liAi BO Lord, sod oo Frogesitor ” 

“For ether and wmd on the contrary an origin is shewn, 
“but there is none such for the Brahman, that is the ^erence 
‘ because it is seen how, from modifications, other mo i- 
fioations anse, there is no necessity for the Brahman also 


« The eimilenty of this demonstretion with ^t >n the Permenides 
62fi, IS conspiewHia. Zeller, Philosophie der Gnechen I>, p 471 
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“to be a modificaiioii. For nen this so, then ve should come 
“to no pnmordial nature (mfUaprakntt) but should nave a 
“r^essus tn viffimtum [finavasthS.). What u assumed as the 
“pnmoidial nature,— just that is our Brahman; there is thus 
“perfect agreement.”^* 

4. Fhysico-theological Proof. 

(p. 600, 3‘) “When the matter is considered mth the help 
“of examples only, it is seen that in the world no non-intelhgent 
“object without h^g gmded by an intelligence bnngs forth 
“from itself the products which serve to further given aims 
“of man. For, & g, houses, palaces, beds, seats, pleasure- 
“ gardens and the like are [only] contrived m life by mtelligent 
“artists m due time fur the purpose of obtainmg pleasure and 
“averting pam. Bxactly the same it is with this whole world. 
“For when one sees, how, for example, the earth serves the end 
“of the enjoyment of the fhut of the mamfold works, and how, 
“again, the body withm and without by possessing a given 
“arrangement of parts smtable to the different species and 
“determined in detail that it may form the place of the en- 
“joyment of the frmt of the manifold works, — so that even 
highly skilled artists full of insight are nnable to comprehend 
“it through their understanding,— how should tins arrangement 
“proceed f"om the non-intelhgent onginal-matter [of the Shfi- 
“liyas]? For lumps of earth, stones and the like are in 
“no wise capable of this? Olay also, for example, is formed, 
“as experience teaches, to different shapes [only] so long as 
it is guided by the potter, and exactly m the same way must 
“matter be gmded by another mtelugent power. He, there- 
“fore, who relies on the material oausf* only as day, etc 
“cannot rightly mamtam, that he possesses the 
“cause; but no objection meets him who, besides it [the day] 
“relies on the potter etc as well For when this is assumed 

M In the lut phrase, the rdatjoaship between the Indian and the 
^tem cosmologicaj proof, as weU as the inadeqnacj of both, comes 
very dearly; since considered empincaHy nothing stands in the way 

« » from the effect to the cause, from this asun to its canse 

ew. wi inamtiiin. * 
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“there is no conUadicbon, and at the same time the scripture) 
“trhich teaches as intelligest powei as cause, is thereby re- 
“speeted So that, as the anangemcnt [of the Eosmos} would 
“become impossible, we may not hare recourse to a non- 
“intelligent power as the cause of the woild” 


6 Psychological Pioof 

(p 32, 4 ) ‘ Is tlie Brahman which is to be investigated 
'knoivn or unknown'' If it is known we do not need to in- 
“vestagate it, if it is unknown, we cannot iniestigate it'— 
“Answer That Being which of its own nature is eternal, 
“puie, Wise, £iee, all-knowmg, almighty is Biahman For from 
“the etymology of the word Brahman the meanings 'eternal, 
“pure’\tc. are reached, accoiding to the meaning of the loot 
'harli [‘to separate,’ see above, p> 119] But the existence of 
‘the Brahman is demonstrated by the fact tliat it is the Self 
‘(Soul, dtinan) of alL For everyone assumes the existence of 
‘himself, for he cannot say ‘ I am not,’’ For if the existence 
of S'Jlf were not demonstrated then all the woild could say 
“I am not.' And the Self is the Biahman. — But if the 
‘Brahman is uniiersally demonsbated because it is the Self, 
■‘then it is known, and the objection that it seed not he in- 
‘vesbgated, rocure’— Not so' For with leference to its 
‘oharactensbcs there is contradicbon For the common people 
‘and the mateiialists {Lok&yattha 'those who follow the world’] 
assert ‘the Self is only tlio body invested witli intelligence, 
‘—others again, ‘ tlie Self is only the [natuinlly] intellectual 
“organs of sense,’— otheis ‘it is the undeistanding (isoMflS), 
«_yet otliers ‘it is only the peiishable intellect ,’-- 0^61 s 
“‘the Void,’— others again ‘it is the [individual soul] extend- 
“ing beyond the body, wandering, acting, and suffering; 

“‘it is only the sufferer, sot the agent,’— some *it i® 
“all-knowing, almighty Lord, who extends beyond this [worWJ, 
sbll others *it is the Self of him who suffers [or enjoy-] 
“there.’— Thus many oppose each other, and rely on "6““® ® 
< and passages [of Scripture] or their appearance He, tnere- 
“fijre, who Considerately assumes the one or the ^ 

‘ compromise bis salvation and come to dovtruebon Therefoic, 
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“because the; set forth the investigation of the Brahman, the 
“consideiation of the Yedhnta [Upanishad] texts, supported 
“by non-contradictot; reflexion, is recommended as a means 
“of* salvation.” 

(p. 78. 6’) “For the eternal Spirit (pumslia) different from 
“the agent [the individual soulj, which is the object of the 
“presentation of I, dwelling as witness {sSJishm) in all being, 
‘ uniform, one, the highest, is not apprehended by anyone from 
“the Section of 'Works [of the Yeda] or from any book based 
“on reflemon, he, who is the soul of all And therefore none 
“can deny him, or make him an element of the Section of 
“■Works; for he is even the Self (soul) of bm who denies 
“him, and because he is the Self of all, it is theiefore im- 
“possible either to flee from him or to seek him, Por every- 
“thmg that passes away, came mto existence and passes away 
“through modification, because it finds its end in the spint; 
“but the spirit is impenshable, because theie is no cause of 
“penshableness m it, and because theie is no cause of 
' m it, therefore is it raised [above change], and eteina], and 
‘ for this very reason in its own nature eternal, pure and free 
“[or freed]” 


Now m so far as God is the (metaphysical; I of man him- 
se^ his existence cannot be proved at aU, but also it does 
not need to be proved, because he » that which is alone 
feoim dmectly and thereby the basis of all certainty, as is 
developed in the following most remarkable passage. 


6 Cogtto, ergo eum 

^ also [like 

ether, fire, water, earth] were a modification, tUn 

“effect from 

^ Ti ^^^ards would be without Self («ir2 
“fr?! ®“ce the Self [also] woidd to 

“nronfTr « ® ^ establish the Self (bv 

■‘^o2 ptTse? “ itself It IS alreSy 

For the Self IS not demonstrated by proof of itselt 
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-for it IS that which fanngs into use all means of proo^ snch 
as perception and the like, in order to prove a thmg which 
IS not known For the objects of the expiessions ether etc. 
"require a proof, because they are not assumed as known of 
‘themselTes £nt the Self is the basis {agraija) of the action 
"of proving, and consequently it is evident before the action 
"of proving. And smce it is of this character, it is therefore 
"impossible to deny it For ve can call in question some* 
"thmg, which comes to ns {dgantuka) [from outside], but not 
"that which is onr own bemg For it is even the own bemg 
“of Imn who calls it in question [cf. p 79, 1 823, 2], fire cannot 
"call its own heat in question And further, when it is said 
"‘It IS I, who now know what at present emsts, it is I who 
"knew the past, and what was before the past, it is 1, who shall 
“know the future and what is after the future,’ it is imphed 
“in these words that even when the object of knowledge alters, 
“the knower does not alter, because he is in the past, future, 
"and present; for his essence is eternally present (sor- 
“wada-tarfBmdna-spaJhdtw/wfliOi therefore, even when the body 
“turns to ashes, there is no passing away of the Self, for its 
"essence is the present, yea, it is not even for a moment 
-thinkable, that its essence should be anything else than this 



IX. The Brahman in itself. 


1. Brahman as the non-Existent. 
Sfttittm 1,4,14-15 


It is asserted, Qankara sajs (loc ctt.), that the Yed&nta 
tests referring to the denration of the -world from Brahman, 
as veil as those referring to the natnre of Brahman itself, 
are frequently contradictoty*, in the former case, sometimes 
the ether, sometimes fire, sometimes breath is named as the 
first created, while in the latter, Brahman is in some passages 
described as the “non-Existent,’ in others as the “Existent.” 


With T^sxd to the first point, he says, it will be discussed 
furthei on (ct Chap XVII, 1); here we have only to do with 
the latter. It is true that it is said (TaitL 2, 7): 

"Slon-SzifUnt was this in the hegianing, thence the Ezutent arose'’ 


while on the other hand it is sud (Chfind. 6, 2, 1). “Eristent 
“only, dear one, was this in the begmning, alone and without 
a second. Some, venlj^ say; non-Existeat was this in the 
'beginning, alone and without a second; from this non^Existent 
■arose the Existent But how could this be, dear one? How 
•■could the Existent arise from the non-Existent" 

Here, in the one passage, as in the other, the aU-knowing, 
almighty, all-animatmg Being without a second is indicated as 
the cause of the world (p. 372, 7); and if the Taitt Up. speaks 
of a non-Existent it is not an essenceless non-Existent that is 
to be understood, as the preoedmg verse (Taitt 2, 6) proves: 

w but uon-MBtentTO who hnowt Biahmu as non-Exigtent, 
ae who knows Brahman as Existent becomes himself by this " 

The word “Existent” is common ly nsed to indicate the 
128, 7 ^4* »• 


9 
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trorld extended in names and forms,* nov in older to suggest, 
that this development did not exist before the creation, it is 
metaphoricallj said of Brahman which alone is: it was, as it 
were, a non-Ezistent (p. 376, 7). 


3. Brahman as the primordial Light. 

Sutram 1,3,3S~S3 

Mund. 2, 2, lO BISth 5, 15 » Qvet 6, 14} says 
‘ Thar** shines not sun nor moon nor stars, nor shme these 
‘ lightnings, far less earthly £re alter Him the shming One, 
‘ all shmes, irom His light is lighted this whole world,” 

In this passage, as QaShaia eiiplains, it is not some kmd 
of ligfat>element that is to be understood, but the highest At- 
man, of which Ch&nd. 3, 14, 2 says ‘ Light is his fbnn, tmtii 
his resolre” ft). 272 9), and which is spoken of ft). 274^ 2) in 
what goes before (Mund 2, 2, 6 9). A Inght-element is not 
to be thought of, because from such an element the snn etc 
^ence the moon also]] cannot borrow' their Iigh^ since they 
are themselves just as much light-elements ft). 272, 11), but 
they can all very well borrow their hght from the Brahman, 
for a borrowing can also take place m the case of ihmgs of 
different kinds, as a glowing ball of iron bums after the fire, 
and as the dnst blows after the wind fp. 273, 2), moreorer, 
besides the light-elemenfs named, the snn etc,, no other enste 
(p 274,8} — From the shinmg of the Atman “all this" would 
borrow light, that is, either, the snn, etc,, m the sense m 
which Brih. 4, 4, 16 says “Him the Gods honour as umnortel 
as the light of lights,” or it means this whole world- 
development, as It Has arisen in names and forms as the 
reward of works to the doer" ^ovpS-kSrofto^phalo, p 2’3i W, 
the same formula p 291, 6 447. 3. 987, 6}, has « <««««“« 
light-nature of the Brahman, just as the revelation of aU lo 
has as Its cause the hght-nature of the sun (p 273, 13). ^ 
that is perceived, is perceived through tb® frato^ as li^ 
hut the Brahman is perceived through no other hght, 

Its own being is to be Sdf-shinmg, so that fte eta shme 
in him (tamm). For the Brahman reveals tte other, but 
Brahman is not revealed by the other fti, 276, Ij. 
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3. Bxabman as the last, unknowahle origin of the 
Existent, 
a} Sftinia 1, 2, 21—23 

In the Introdnction of the Mim(^a>T7panishad two doc- 
trines are distingnished (in another sense than abore, p. 986.7 
a lower, which, as Qaakara remarks, has as its frmt accent 
{abJiyuiaya, c£ p. 82), and a higher, which has as its froit sal- 
vation (p. 203, 5). Under the lower the fonr Vedas besides 
the six Ted3ngas (Phonetics, Granunar, Et^ologj, Metre, 
Bitnal and Astronomy) are enumerated, and then it is said 
farther, Mund. 1, 1, 5: 

‘‘But the higher is that through which that Imperishable 
“•is known: the inTisible intangible, nnonginated, colourless, 
** without eyes and ears, without hands and feet, the eternal, 
"all-pervading, all-present, very subtle, this is the Unchanging 
**which the wise know as the womb of beings. As the spider 
“puts forth (the threads] and draws them back again, as herbs 
‘‘grow up upon the earth, as from a living man the hmr on 
‘‘head and body, so from this Imperishable arises all the 
“world.’' 

Here, as gafikara develops the highest God is to he 
understood, not primordial matter or the individual sonL For 
thoi^h the examples brought forward, the spider’s body 
and the man’s body, are only directed by an intdhgent power, 
but are themselves non-intelhgent (p. 200, 12), yet these are 
only comparisons, which must not he pressed too far fp. 2oA 
14): that an intelhgent original Being is to be understood, is 
proved by what immediately follows, and is therefore to be 
applied here, ‘•he who understands all, who knows all” (Mund. 

Ij 3), which cannot be applied to a non-intelligent primordial 
matter 201, 3). — One might also think of the individual 
souL because it certainly according to its moral nature {p 201, 
9) conditions what arises as being, but what foUows further 
TO, shews clearly that only the highest Brahman can be meant 
For it is said further. Mund. 2, 1, 1: 

fci ^ truth* — ^As. from a well lit fee, sparks, of 

‘•hfce nature to it, arise thousandfold, so. dear one, from the 

9 * 
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‘ Impenshabls go forth manifold beings, and return into it 
“again For dime it the spirit (purusha), the formless, who 
* IS within and without, unborn, breathless, wishless, pnre, yet 
“higher than the highest Imperishable From him arises 
“breath, the understandmg with all the senses, from him ansa 
“ether, wind, and fire, the water, and earth the support of 
“ all. His head is fire, his eyes the moon and sun, the cardinal- 
“ points are his ears, his voice is the revelation of the Yeda. 
“ Wind IS his biealh, his heart the world, from his feet the 
“earth; — ^he is the inner Self in all beings” 

From this passage, says Qonkara, it is dear, that neither 
the individual soul, to which such ma;|esty of body does not 
belong, nor primordial matter is to be thought oi, because it 
IS not the inner Self in all beings (Barva^(^antarHman), 
(p 207, 12) If at the same tune an mdividnahsed form is 
attributed to the invisible womb of bemgs, this is not m order 
to ascribe to it a real indmdnality, but only to make it clear 
that it IS the Self of the universe (sarva-dtman) (p 308, 1),— 
A difficulty IB caused by the fact that the Atman, wWh 
(above p 131) is called " the Imperishable,” is here spoken of 
as "higher than the highest Imperishable’ The way m which 
QaSkara tries to solve this difficulty, by here understandmg the 
“ Imperishable as the undeveloped subtle body [Chap XXXT , SJ, 
“forming the aeed>power for names and forms, which serves as 
" the ground* work for the Lord, and is only a limitation 
“ ascribed to himself” (p. 206, 1), as well as the opunon of 
somc^ considered by QaSkara fp. 208), that m the concluding 
words of the text Praj&pati (a cosmogonic personification of 
Brahman) is to be understood, we may veiy well pass by. 

b) Sfibam 1. 8 IP— IS 

In the Bpihadaranyaka-XJpanishad (3, 8) G4rg^ the daughto 
of Vacaknn (not the wife of T&jfiavalkyB, as Colebrooke, M.E 
p 343 erroneously supposes) asks yajnavsl^a in what is 
and interwoven that which exists above heaven, beneath the 
earth, and between heaven and earth, in what the past, 
the present, and the future, and receives as answer in the 
ether (space) all this is woven and interwoven— "But m what, 
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slie asks {oriher, “is eiker (space) tkea vovea and interworen^'’ 
—To this T3j&a-val^a- 

*'lt IS that, o Gtrgi, vhicli the Brahmans call the lm< 
“perishable {aksharam)", it is neither gross nor fine, nor short 
“nor long, nor red [like fire] nor adhenng [like irater], not 
“shadf nor dark, not wind nor ether, not sticky [like gnm], 
“without taste, without smelL without eye or ear, without 
“Toice, without understanding, without ritad-force, and without 
‘ breath, without mouth and without measure, without inner or 
‘ outer, nothing whatsoever does it cou'^nme, nor is it consumed 


“by any. At the biddmg of this Imperishable, o G-hrgi, sun 
“and moon are kept asunder &om each other; at the bidding 
“of this Imperishable, o Gargi, heaven and earth are kept 
^asnnder from each other; at the biddmg of this Loaperishable, 
*0 GStrg!, the mmutes and the hours, the days and nights, 
"the half*month6, months, the seasons, and the years are kept 
“asunder. At the biddmg of this Imperishable, o Garg!, the 
“streams run downward from the snowy mountains some to 
“the east, some to the west, and whithersoever each one goes; 
"at the biddmg of this Imperishable, o GSrgi, men praise 
“the generous man, gods stnve for the sacnfioer, the fathers 
“for the offerings for the dead. Venly. o Glr^ he who 
“knows not this Impenshahle, though m this world he offeis 
“and has offenugs made, though he suffers penance mauv a 
“thousand years, gams an unenduring [reward], but he who 
“knows not that Impensuable, o G^rgl, and departs from this 
“world, he, indeed, is miseiable, but he who, o Gargi, know- 
“ing this Impenshahle, departs from this world, he, mdeed, 
“is a Brahmana. Verily, o G^gi, this Imperishable is see- 
“mg. not seen, hearing, not heard, understanding, not nnder- 
“stood, knoinng, not known. For outside him them is no 
“seer, outside him there is no hearer, outside him there is 
“none mth imderstandiug, outside him there is none with 
knowledge In this Impenshahle, verily, o Gdr^ is the ether 
woven and interwoven.” 


passage, as Q^kara expUins. the Imperishable 
{fffefamm) means not “the pliable,” as usually is the case, 
generally the sacred syllable “mT of which it is said (Chand 
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thereby the eniverBe is woven (p 242. 14), as even in the 
passage mentioned (OhUnd 2, 23. 4) the soond «om» signifies 
frahmau (p. 243, 3), whose properties of eternity and all-per- 
meation are signified etymologically by dksharom (na k^ratu 
apnitte ca, p. 243, 4). Primordial matter can also not be 
understood as the Impenshable, for it is said “at the biddmg 
of this Impenshable,” and “this is seeing not seen” etc., which 
mast refer to an mtelligent power (p 243, 12 244, 8), but it 
cannot refer to the mdmdnal soul, because m the words 
“wifhont qre and without ear” etc, all lunitat inuB (bpfidhi) 
ate exclnded, and without these the individual soul cannot 
eost (p 244, 13). 


All the properties of the Brahman, which we h^ve dealt 
with hitherto, were (so far as th^ are not to be taken figurat- 
ively) purely negative; now we turn to the two positive de- 
terminations of the bemg of the Gtodhead. which show it as 
1) pure inteUigence, 2) pure bliss 


4 Brahman as pure Intelligence. 

S&tiam 1,1,5-11. 

Prefatory Bemark, When we consider the weakness 
and fruity of man’s mtellect, we can only wonder at the 
unanimity with which, m Tndutn , Ghreeh and modem philo- 
sophy, Jjutelligence is ascribed as an essentiBl attribute to “the 
Thmg-in-itself” It is well worth while to follow out the 
motives which have led the thinkers of ancient and modem 
times to declare so feeble a iacnlty, which works only inter- 
mittently, 18 bound up with organic life and perishes with it^ 
to be the essence of the being of Bemgs These motives are 
especially clearly seen m the deeply founded structare of the 
Yedfinta philosophy Metaphysics must above all seek a firm 
and immovable point of certamty, in order to attack the sub- 
ject, and this can -inly be found m the consciousness of the 
philosophising subject: hence the Oartesian cogito, ayo sum, 
and the cottesoondihg statement qf our work, whidi we have 
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given above p. 127 ff Here, 'witbin our own Self, we gam an 
infallibl e gnide to the absolute Being which we are seeking 
that which cannot be laid aside must also be the imperishable, 
the unchangeable must also be that which lies at the basis 
of eT<^ thing changeable, a conviction, which is most clearly 
expressed by calling the Frmciple of all Being the .Ifman, 
that IS, the SelL We reach it as, m the manner described 
above p 68, and m note 29, we gradually separate from our 
"I" everytbmg which is “not-I,” hence not only the outer 
world, the body and its organs, but also the whole apparatus 
of BvMhi or intdlect (the tndnyas and the manos; What 
remains, should consequently be spoken of only as unconscious, 
but they could not go so fiir, without removing the whole 
phenomenon fiom the region of perceptibibty. Consciousness, 
therefore, in which all this process of ehmination proceeds, 
was left as the temunus, so that not only was the necessity 
avoided of abandoning, along with the organs of perception, 
their function also^peroeption,— but also the very noteworthy 
objections of the adveisary, which we shall presently detail 
were set at defiance. 


Many times, as Qafikara says in the passage, with which 
we are concerned, intellect is ascnbed to the Pnnoiple of 
world-creation in the Veda So when it is said “He designed 
(oiMote) I will become many, I will procreate" (Chand. 6. 

2) 3), “He designed: I will create worlds" (Ait. 1 1,1), 

“He formed the design, then he created Breath" (Pra'qna* 6, 
1 understands all" etc (Mund. 1, 

1, 9) —Prom tins it follows that we must asonbe to the Biah- 
ommscience, absolute, unlimited knowledge, that, as a 
later passage (3, 2, 16) explains. Brahman is pure spintualitv 
gaitenyom) and this alone—Against these aiguments the 
Sdfikhyas raise the following objections 

tatf ^ cogmtion in Brahman would 

bSin (p. 93,1) -To this Qankara leplies to 

ot a potential, cogmtion (such as the Sankhjas ascribe to 
he sattvorgima of their piimordial matter) satisfiL the demanL 
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<A oiniasc!ience.^i A cognition of this Knd does not take airay 
the freedom of Brahman; for in the case of tb»> snn also, 
alQumgh it continnaBj gives forth heat and light; we say “it 
wanns ‘ it shines” and thereby indicate that it does this of 
itself of its own accord ^ 95, 16; that is to say: the follow* 
ing ont of the law of its own nature does not take away the 
freedom of a being]. 

Second Objection: a cognition is only possible if there 
is also an object of percq)tion (harman, bter^y “a prodnet,” 
in contrast to haranam, organ), which was not the case before 
the creation (p. 96, 1) — Answer: as the snn also shines, when 
there » nothing for it to shine on, so Brahman might know 
witiiont hanng an object of cognition (c£ p 649, 10} Yet one 
existed, even before the creation. What is this pre>cosimc ob- 
ject^ — ^It IS (p 96, 6) “the Names and Boims which are neither 
“to he defined as b^gs nor as the opposite, which are not 
“evolved, but stnving towards evolntion (av^Siirzie vffSakirshU), 
“the Names and Forms” of the world [which as the words 
of the Veda as we saw above p. 71, hovered before the 
of the Creator before the creation]. 

Third Objection Cognition cannot proceed without 
organs of perception, body, senses, eta (p. 93, 4 96,11)-^ 
Answer, because cognition inheres m Brahman, as shining m 
the snn, as an eternal law of its nature, it reg^nires no organs 
to this end, like the individual soul (p 97, 1), which, as is 
provisionally set forth on p. 98> is nothing hut the Brahman 
itseli; limited by the Z^dhts like the body etc, and there- 
fore only separate from tiie Brahman, from the standpomt of 
Ignorance (o£ above p. 58 ff.). The- individual soul (p 100 IM) 
is the Self of Brahman, and the Brahman is the Self ol me 
individnal soul; for of Brahman it is said* (OhSnd. 6, 3, 8) ’•tms 
“divmi^ designed good* I will enter into these three divnaties 
“(I^e. Water, Earth] with this Irving seK!" and agam it is 
said tOhand. 6, 8, 7): “whose bemg is this universe, that is the 


« p 95, 10 The ptssage leema eoiraiit, it wwld ^ ^ ^ 

aught read: ka&am nffya-jSSna'dknvatve asarvKitiatBa^Mtttr, oy 
what foUowi becomes iSmiistanv. 
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“Real, I3iat is the soul fthe Self), that art thou, o Qveta- 
“ketttl"— That Self means the own nature; a spititual powra, 
Bke the indiridnal soul, cannot hare an nnspiritual as its 
own nature (p 100, 18. 104, 9) -On this gronnd, which for our 
anthers le nnassailahle, they take their stand further on, when, 
to prove the spintnalily of the Existent or the Godhead, tiny 
refer to two phenomena, that of liberation, and that of 
dreamUss sleep. Liberation is a return into Brahman 
(p. 102, 8); and from another point of view it is only a com- 
ing to consciousness of one’s own Self (p. 108, 7), it foRows, 
therefore, that Brahman is simply this Self, and therefore 
spintnal. As Inberation is an eternal nnion with the Existent, 
tiiat is, with Brahman, the cause of the world, so deep, dream* 
less sleep aocordmg to the scripture (ChSnd. 6, 8, 1) is a tem* 
poraty un’on with the Existent {p. 109, 9); the word “he 
sleeps” (saaptti) means, however, “he has entered into himself" 
{Siam apito); a spintnal power, hke the mdindaal sotd, can- 
not enter mto an nnspintual as into its own self (p. 108, 10). 

5. Brahman as Bliss. 

Sfttram 1, 1, 12-19, of. 8, 8, 11-18 
Brahman is the inmost essence of man.— This thought is 
exhibited in the second part of the Taittiiiya TIpanishad by 
the theory (which plays a large part in the later Ved&ntas&ra, 
hut not yet m B3.dat9yana and Qafikara) of the different 
coveFuigs QiOga), by which our Self is surrounded, and through 
which we must break, in order to reach the inmost essence 
of our nature, and thereby the Brahman. 

After Tant 2, 1 has briefly explamed, how from the Atman 
the ether proc^^ded, from tUs the wmd, from this the Are, 
from this &e waters, from these the earth, from this plants, 
from these food, from this seed, from tins man, and further 
it IS said this man consists of food {annurasamayciit iu this 
Self of food indwells, another, filling it, the Self of breath 
{prdinatmya), in this agam the self of understanding {mano- 
maya) m t^ the self of intellect {mjS&namaya), in this 
as inmost the self of bliss {dnandomaya)- each 
of these five sheath-like selves, indwelling one in the other. 
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ra^na here, that he therefore interprets the Sfltras first in 
Badarfiyana's sense, and then rejects this interpretation, m 
order to give another in its place in the sense of which he 
finally interprets the Sfttras as the standard authonty of the 
school, conscionsly changing their original tncaning 


6 . Brahman as Free fiom all Evil, 

Sattam 1, 1, SO— 21 

As 18 well known, the hymns of the Samaveda, with but 
few excepbons (above p. B) rest on those of the Higveda 
The composer of the Chandogya>XJpanishad (which belongs to 
the Shmaveda) takes advantage of this circumstance, to show 
how, in the provinces of cosmology and psychology, certain 
phencmena rest on others, while on the contraiy Brahman, 
which IS sjrmholically represented as the man m the sun and 
the man in the eye, is raised above everything else, and free 
from all evil 

As the Shman rests on the Eic (so is explained Chind 
1 » 8 }, so fire rests on earth, wind on atmosphere, the moon 
on the stars, on the clear hgfat of the sun rests the black, 
very dark in it (which, according to the scholiast, is seen by 
looking veiy intently at the sun, possibly the sum-spots are 
to be understood?). “But the golden man (purusha) who is 
“seen in the interior of the sun with golden beard and golden 
“hair, to the bps of his nails all golden — his eyes are hLe 
“the flowers of the Eapyfiso'lotus, his name is “high" fud), 
“for high above all evil is he, he laises himself high above 
“all evil, who thus knows,— his songs (^pes/nntu) are Bic and 
“Shman, therefore [it is said] the high'Song (ud-pftha), there- 
“fore also tho high-singer (u^dtar), for ha is his singer, the 
“worlds, which lie upwards from the [sun], — over these he 
“rules, and over the wishe« of the gods” 

What IS here set forth in the province of cosmology 
^adhidcavttiam), is then developed in that of psychology {adliy&t' 
mam) As the Sdman rests on the Bic, so rests breath on 
speech, the image (fitman) ou the eye, understanding on the 
ear, the black, very daik on the blight appearance m the 
qre “But the man who is seen m the intenor of the eye. 
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“he 18 this Eic, this S§man, this praise, this sacrificial ^ntence, 
“this prayer (prahmaii). The form whidi the former has, this 
“also has the latter, the songs of the former are his songs, 
“the name of the former is his name: the worlds which he 
“beneath him, — over these he rules, and over the wishes of 
“men Therefore those who sing here to the lute, sing him, 
“therefore good is their lot' 

Here, esplains Qahkara, we most by no means understand 
by the man m the sun and in the eye, an mdividual soul 
raised through knowledge and works (p 130, 3), but Brahman; 
for when form and position are attributed to him (p 130, €. 9), 
and the boundanes of his might are spoken of (p. 130, 13), all 
this happens only for the sake of worship (p. 133, 10. 13. 15), 
since we are dealing here with the attribute-possessing Brah- 
man, not with the attribute-free (p. 133, 7). Of Brahman alone 
it can he said that he is “high above all evil” (p, 131, 10), 
and that he, the all-animating, is Indicated as the subject of 
spintual as well as of secular songs 132, 1. 8). For of him 
it 18 said in the Bhagavadgith (10, 41): 

»AU that hsa might aod beaaly, vital foroa, 

'■Xnow thou that of my power 'tia a part” 

We must distinguish between this sun-pnrusha and the in- 
dividual soul embodied in the sun 13^ 2; cf. above p. 66); 
for thus says the scripture: (Bph. 3, 7, 9) “He who, dwellmg 
“m the sun, is different from the sun, whom the sun knows 
“not, whose body is the sun, who nfies the sun within,— he is 
“thy soul, thine mnei ruler, the immortaL” 

7 Brahman as Free from Causality and Affliction. 

Shtnm 8, 8, 35—36 

Just as JSanf declares theoretical sneonlation insufficient, 
and' toms the human soul with its demands away from specu- 
lation back to the practical way, so already did it 

a highly remarkable passage in the Bnhadixanyaka Hpanishad 
3,4—6, the consideration of which we shall transfer from 
3, 3, 35—36 into Uie present connection. 

(Bnh 3,4) “Then asked him Udiasta, the descendant of 
“Cakra. ‘YainavaUqra,’ said he, ‘the immanent, non-transeen- 




X. The Brahman as Cosmic Piinciple. 

1. The Brahman as Creator of the World. 

Tttb creative activity of the Brahman is one of the fim 
damental ideas concerning it, vrhich recnrs in most of the 
Vedic teicts to he considered. We here discuss only a few 
passages, vhich cannot convemently he introduced elsewhere 
and refer for farther information to the terts as well as to 
our cosmological section (chaps. XYI, XVII). The passages 
m question teach us to know the Brahman from two sides: 
(a) as that which conditions the spatial extension of bemgs 
(Brahman as Ak&ga, that is, “Ether” or “Space” of which 
later), — (h) as that which fills and animates the spatially ex- 
tended (Brahman as JFVdno, that is, “Breath” or “Life”). 

(a) The Bishmon ai Jkdsa Sfitram 1, 1, 22 and 1, 8, 41. 

1 In the ChSndogya-Up. 1, 8 — 9 there is a dialogue between 
three men, in which is investigated the point of departure 
(ffOft), of the Sfiman (song). The SS.man, so it is said in the 
course of the dialogue, goes hack to the Tone, the Tone to 
Breath, Breath to Food, Food to Water, Water to the celestial 
world, which has, however, as its basis the terrestnal world. 
But the terrestrial world also is finite, and goes back to the 
Ether (or space). 

“Xow it IS the Ether from which all these beings arise, 
“and into which they return, the Ether is older than them 
“all, the Ether is the highest goal This most excellent of 
“all is the TJdgitha [song of the Sdman], it is the endless." 

Even though, Qankara remarks on 1, 1, 2S, it would be 
most natural in the case of the word Ether to tlwiTr of the 
so-called element, yet what is said here oi the Ether cannot 
apply to the element, but only to He Brahman (p. 136, 6). 

10 
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"Whom no one Ijoiovs m high nor loviy horn, 
"No one ee erudite nor jet not erudite, 

"No one ae of good deeds nor evil deedi 
"He 18 4 Br&hmene, in very tmth< 

"Given up to hidden duties vrdl fulfilled, 

"In seereoy let alt hie Bfe be spent, 

"As he vrere blind and deaf, ot sense bereft, 
"Thus let the truly wise pass throngh the vorid,” 



X. The Brahman as Cosmic Principle. 

L The Brahman as Creator of the World. 

Tbb creatiTe actiTity of the Brahman is one of the fim 
damental ideas concerning it, which recnrs in most of the 
Vedic texts to he considered. We here discnss only a few 
passages, which cannot convemently be introdnced elsewhere 
and refer far further information to the texts as well as to 
our cosmological section (chaps. XVI, XVII) The passages 
m question teadi us to know the Brahman from two sides: 
(a) as that which conditions the spatial extension of beings 
(Brahman as JiSga, that is, “Ether” or “Space” of which 
later),— (b) as that which fils and animates &e spatially ex- 
tended (Brahman as Pr&na, that is, “Breath” or “Life”). 

(a) rha Brahman aa Jlita. Sfttiam 1, 1, 32 and 1, 3, 41 
1. In the Ohindogya-Up 1, 8 — 9 there is a dialogue between 
three men, m which is inrestigated the point of departure 
(gah), of the Skman (song). The Siman, so it is said in the 
course of the dialogue, goes hack to the Tone, the Tone to 
BreaQi, Breath to Food, Food to Water, Water to the cdcstiBl 
world, which has, however, as its basis the terrestrial world. 
But the terrestrial world also is finite, and goes hack to the 
Ether (or space). 

“Now it is the Ether from which all these beings arise, 
“and into which they return; the Ether is older than them 
“all, the Ether is the highest goal This most excellent of 
“all is the TJdgitha [song of the SSman], it is the endless’’ 
Even though, Qafikara remarks on 1,1,22, it would bo 
most natural in the case of the word Ether to of the 
so-called element, yet what is said here ot the Ether cannot 
apply to the element, but only to the Brahman (p. 136, 6). 

10 
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For even if the other heiogs (elements) hare arisen direcflj 
and inunediatelj from the ether-element, yet it is said here 
that "all beings,” therefore the e th e r also, arose from, and 
retnm to that trhich is here, as inqnentlj in the scnptore, 
symbolically called the Ether, that is the Brahman (p 136, 9). 
Moreover ^s only could be meant by the oldest (p. 136, 11), 
according to the Scripture (Chhnd 3, 14, 3) vchich calls it 
“older (greater) than the earth, older than the atmosphere, 
“older than heaven, older than all these worlds,” and only 
the Brahman can be the highest goal (p 136, 14), according 
to the words (Bnh 3, 9, 28. where Qankara, with the Mkdbyan- 
dinas, reads rSter) 

•> Brahman u bliss and Jcaowledge, the highest aim of the saenOcer 
"And of him who desists and knows ” 

2 Towards the end of the ChSndogya-IJp (8, 14) there is 
found a remarkable saying (perhaps a blessing for the depart- 
ing pupil), which runs thus “The Ether it is, which extends 
"Names and Forms; that in which these two are [or that 
“ which is in these two], that is tbo Brahman, that is the im* 
"mortal, that is the souL I go forth to the hall of the lord 
‘ of creation, to his house {I enter the world]; I am the ^ciy 
“of Brahmans, the glory of warriors, the gloiy of cultivators, 
“to glory following after have 1 come, let me the ^ory of 
glories not enter into the grey, the toothless, the toothless, 
"the gray, the slimy [mto the womb for a re-birth, or into 
“grey old age**]” 

In this passage also, accordmg to QaBkara on 1, 3, 41, ny 
the Ether is to be understood the Brahman, chiefly because 
it is distmgmshed from Names and Forma/* which emhiace 
everything created, everythang that is not Brahman itself 
(p. 329, 7). 


(b) The Brahman aa JPrSita Shtram 1, 1, 23 
Between the two great TJpanishads, Bphaddrany^ ■which 
serves as text-book for the stude nts of the (white) Yajurveda, 

n p 329, 5 emtarS “different," as-at p. 454. 12, whew it ” 
by niura, while the Oommentctor on Ohand and acco^ng to all opp 
STdio BMatajmia 1. 8, « nnderatand it “maide” 
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and Ch3,ndogja, \ 7 h 1 ch serves for the students of the Sama* 
veda are to be observed manj, often verbal agreements, but, 
side by side mtb these, certain traces of a thorough-going 
polemic, which is shown, among other things, by the fact that 
teachers, who appear in the one TTpanishad as the highest 
authorities, occupy only a subordinate position in the other. 
Thus, for example, Uahasta, the descendant of Cakra, whose 
doctrine in Bnh. 3, 4 is subordmate to that of Yajhavall^a 
(cf above p 141), while, in Gh&nd. 1, 10 — 11, under the name of 
Ushasti'^* it IS true, he plays the leadmg role In the legend, 
which IS here recounted of him, he appears as completely 
destitute and yet, notwithstandmg bis poverty, proud, since 
he begs food ftom a nch man, hut refuses the dnnk offered 
with it, because he can get water to drmk without beggmg. 
It IS further related of him how he betakes hmself to a 
sacrifice, and embarrasses the priests who have been engaged 
for it by his questions. The king, who is offering the sacrifice, 
notices him, and, after hearing his name, transfers to him the 
functions of the other priests. Now it is their tnm to 
examine Ushasti, and the first question m this colloquy runs 
thus “Which IS the Godhead to which the Prastava (the 
“introduction to the song of the Saman) refers?’’— To this 
Ushasti answers (Chfind 1, 11, 6) 

“It IS the Life (or tiie Breath, yirdna); for all these beings 
“enter into Life, and to Life (prdnam, probably better prdndd, 
“from Life) do they anse’’ 

Here, according to Qankara, we must not, by under- 
stand the vital force, into whiCh, according to Qatap 10 3 3 6, 
the organs enter in sleep, and from vhich on awaking they 
are bom again, but Brahman, because accordmg to the words 
of the text not only the organs but all beings arise from it 
and return to it again (p. 140, 10), and if it be objected that 
Ushasti’s other two answers, as which “the Sun” and “Food” 
follow, cannot apply to Brahman (p 139. 13), it may be answered 
that this IS not at all necessary (p 141, 5) 

•* Qaekara calla him Utiash also m quoting Bnh 3, 4 (p. 922, 3) 


10 * 
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2. The Brahman as World'rulcr. 

(a) Sutram 1, 8, 89 

In the Kfiihaka-Upanishad (6, 1) the trorld is likened to 
an inrcrtcd Afvattha (fic^ rcligiosa) ^shose one root is above 
(Brahman), and a hose manifold branches are beloa (the be> 
mgs of the world). Thus Brahman is indicated as the Essence 
of the Unherse, on ahich all worlds rest, and which pene* 
trates and roles them as the Breath of Life (pr&na) 

"The root abotc, the branch below, 

"This fig'treo etvnds from aneteni days — 

"This IS the pure, the Brahman this, 

"And this IS the Immortal called 
"This IS the resting-place of worlds, 

"1)} none can this be e'er turpasied 
"This [world] b trul} that [the Brahman]* 


"This IS the Life in which the world, 
"Which sprung from it, moies trcmblinglj, 
"Fearful is this, a threatening flash, 

Who knows this, his is immorttlil} 


“From few of this burns the Fire, from fear of this the 8nn, 

From fear of this run Indri nnd V.i}U, and Death the fifth of them 

In this passage, sajs QaSkara, bj Life (or Breath, prina) 
we are to understand, not the fivefold Vitnl-breath (Chap 
ICZyil, 4) or the wind, hut Brahman, as » deal from the 
context (p. 324, 7) To this alone can apply the passage about 
the trembling of the nhole ivorld (p 326, 2) as also what w 
said of the lightnmg-flash, “for just as a man thiol® ‘the 
“thicatcning lightnmg-flash could stake my head if ^ 

“‘fulfal Ills [India’s?] bidding,’ and impelled by this [Mtt 
"similail fear performs the command of a king et^ so e 
‘whole woild, fire, wind, sun etc, from fear” 

“neoessaiily perform tbo duties which are assigned 
(p. 325, 11). Moreover, proceeds QaSkara, it is only the 0^- 
ledge of Brahman, tiuongh which immortality is ® 

for thus says the Senpture (Qvet. 3, 8 ■- Vfia* S 81» 18; 


Ar. 3, 13, 1) 

n Of. Psalm lOi, 7 and Blemclitus’ edjt «***?*• ** 

Si |ij|, 'EptvOst piv A(xt,« IrlMUpoi iHupijaoany 
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“Who knoveth hmir hath tnnmphed over death, 

“And he \rho leeke thu goal, this path must tread ” 

As the last irords show, by unmortahty (amritatvam), in 
the case of the Indians, we are not so much to understand 
the western idea of sin indestructibility by death, but rather 
a liberation from the necessity of dying agam and agam 

(b) Sutram 1, 2, 18—20 

In the Brihadaranyaha-TTpauishad Tl^navaUcya is asked 
by UM&ldIca the son of Aruna (the father and teachei of 
QvetaJatu in Chind. VI, cf Chap. XX, 2) concerning "the 
“inner ruler (antatydnun), which mward^ rules this world, 
“ and the other world, and all beings,” and thereupon answers 
(Bnh 3, 7, 3) 

“He who, dwelbng in the earth, is different from the earth, 
“whom the earth knows not, whose body is the earth, who 
“inwardly rules the earth, this is thy soul, thmn mnAr ruler, 
“the immortal” 

What is said hero of the earth, is further, by a stereO' 
typed repetition of the same formula, transferred to water, 
fire the atmosphere, the wmd, sky, the sun, the cardinnl pomts, 
moon and stars, the ether, darkness, light, then to all beings; 
then to breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the nkm, 
knowledge [according to the Ednwt-, “the self” acoordmg to 
the Jfdd/iyandwo'Becension] and seed.— In conclusion it is 
said (3, 7, 23): 

“He IS seemg, not seen, hearing, not heard, understandmg, 
" not understood, knowmg, not known, outside him there is none 
that sees, that hears, that understands, that knows, he is thy 
“soul, thy inner ruler, thy immortal;— what is different from 
“him, IS afflicted.” 

Here, as Qankara shows, by the “inner ruler" the highest 
Atman is to be understood, for it is his quality to mle all 
that exists from withm; he has the power to do this, because 
he IS the cause of all that exists (p, 196, 18); and m this he 
makes use of the organs of the bemgs m question fti. 196, 7). 
That he IS different from beings, is evident from the fact 
that these bemgs do not know him; for the sud bmngs know 
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themselves, as, for example the deity earth kooTvs ‘*1 am the 
earth” (p 19b, 4) — ^We mast not thmk of the primordial matter 
of the Saukhvas, hecanse although it is true of this, that it is 
said to be "not seen*’ etc., it is not true that it is "seeing” 
etc (p 197. 5} — Jnst as little can the indnidual soul he meant, 
because this is enumerated among the things ruled by it, in 
the passage, ivhere the iSTdiitas lead "knowledge,” and the 
Madhr/andinas “the self” Soth mean the individual soul 
(p 198, 7) Besides the difference between the Brahman and 
the individual soul is not, m the highest sense, real, but only 
the work of Avidyd, which peiceives the highest soul bj means 
of the asenbed limitation (upddhi) as mdmduat soul (p 199, B), 
and on which tlie separation of subject and object, the em> 
pineal means of knowledge, Samslra and the Vedic Canon 
rest (p 199 9) In truth there is only one inner soul, and 
not two (p. 199, 7) 


3 Brahman as Destroyer of the World 
Sfitnua ], 5, 9—10. 


In the Krithaka-Upamsbad it is said (2. 24—25) 

"Xot he who ceases not from deeds of violence, 
■■Bor ho who hot a restless, wasdonng mind, 

‘■Jfor he who has not pence within bis heart, 

••B} knowledge can that highest Spirit gam 
■•To whom the pnest and wamor are bread 
“.Which he bespnnkles with the snnee of death— ^ 
“Vho that hath done these deeds can find him ont ' 


Of the three objects, savs QaBkara, of which the Kiithak^* 
T:p.inishad treats, fire, the individual and the hiahcsl soul 
onlt the last can be understood here under that which con- 
sumes food It is true that fire .dso consumes, it i« aJ«) 
true that it is said of the individual soul (Mund .3, 1 JJ 
“The one cats the sweet berry," and the following wor 
“the other looks on, not eating,” refer to the 
(cf on this below p. 171); but Ibis 1 “ to be 
the enjoyment of the frnit of works, which comes 
individual, not to the highest soul (p 178, 13) In our p r 
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on the contrarj'. it is a question of the deronnng of all 
thing s morable [men and beasts] and immovable [plants], for 
■wbicb priest and ■wnmor. as the noblest, are quoted as ex* 
amples 178, 11). This dcTOuring of all that lives, after it 
has been sprinkled vatb the condiment of death belongs onlj 
to the Brahman in its character of Destroyer of the World 
(p. 178, 7). 



XI. The Brahman as Cosmic and at the 
same lame P^chic Principle 

The Srabman u identical with the soul;— the power which 
creates and supports all the worlds, the eternal pnuciple of 
all Being lives whole and undivided in each one of us. This 
doctnne of the Yedfinta, great and worthy of admiration as 
it IS (cf St John 14, SO Gal 4, 19. 2, 20), is expressed in a 
&rther senes of Vedic texts mted 1^ B^arSyaQa, which we 
bnng together in this chapter 

1. Brahman as the very Small and very Great 
(a) SfttiMnJ,8,l-8 

The section Ch&nd 3, 14 (cf Qatap. Br. 10, 6, 3) contains 
the much quoted “Doctnne of Q&ndilya” (fflSndtlya-Vtdt/A), 
which runs as follows* 

“Veniy this umverse is Brahman, as TagjtHAn [m it be- 
“ conung, ceasing, hreathmg] it is to be worshipped in silence" 

“Truly of Will {krctitu) is man formed, according as his 
•will is m this world, after its likeness is bom the man, when 
•he has departed hence, therefore should a man stnre after 
•[good] Will,"»® 

“Spint 18 its matenal, life is its body, light its form; 
“its resolve is tmth, its self is endlessness pitemlly' the etner], 


JEDste p. 168, 1 u explained by eamJcalfa, dhi/Snam, in Uie 
nentary to Obftnd 8, M, 1 by r,ipsapB, adhsfavasS^o, /meata prafym, » 
Bnh. 4, 4, 6 by aShyavaOsa, mfeayo yad-anentarS Inyfl pnmtrta^e, cl. 
Bph. 4, t. B “Han u altogether formed of deeire i}Ama), accormng a* 
“We desire is, so is his will (fratK), aecording as bis wiB is, so ho do« 
“tba work (lannan), according as ba does the work, so does it e 
“bun.” 
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"all-'workuig is he, all-'wishmg, all-smdling, all-tasting, com- 
"prehending the All, silent, ungneved- — this is mj sonl (atman) 
“in the innermost heart, smaller than a grain of rice, or of 
“harl^, or of mustaid-seed, or of millet, or a gram of millet's 
“kernel;— this is mj soul m the innermost heart, greater than 
“the earth, greatei than the atmosphere, greater than the 
“heaven greater than these worlds — The all-workmg, all-wish- 
“mg, all-smelbng, all-tastmg. embracing the all, silent, im- 
“giieved, tins is my soul in the innermost heart, this is Brah- 
“man, into Him shall I enter on departing hence. — ^He who 
“has gamed this, he, venly, doubts no more.’* 

“Thus spoke Qhndilya, QSndilya’* 

In this passage, as Qahkara at great length explains, the 
highest Atman is spoken of, as whose being the ether is men- 
tioned, because, like the ether, He is omnipresent (p. 170 12) 
Because He is the heing of all, for this reason the qualities 
belonging to the individual souL Spirit (manos). Life, etc arc 
ascnbed to him (p 171, 2), just as the Sonpture says (Qvet. 
4, 3 — A V. 10,8, 27> 

“The woman -thou art, and the man, 

''The maiden and the bo}, 

“And born thou growest everywhere, 

“As old man on a staff” 

which refers to Brahman (p 171, 3) For, so far as He is 
represented as possessing attributes (h^mjiowi), such mdmdual 
properties as msh, breath and the like can be ascnbed to 
Him, while of the attnbuteless Brahman it is said (in the 
passage quoted above p 132) “the breathless, wishless, pure” 
ft) 171, 7) Although in our passage it is said of Brahman 
that He is also in the body, yet the individual soul is not 
therefore to be understood, for it is distinguished from Brah- 
man by being only m the body (p. 172, 6) A distmction is 
pointed out between them in cur passage by the words: “Into 
shall I enter" fp. 172, 12), as also in the parallel passage 
Qatap. Br 10, 6, 3, 2, where m the words “thus lives this golden 
spirit in the inner soul" the highest soul stands in the nomi- 
native, the mdindual in the locative (p. 173, 5); as also in the 
Smriti ..passage Bhag. G. 18, 61. Of course only the highest 
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soul really easts, and only the ignorant conceire it as linuted 
by Dp&dbs. body, senses, Manas, and Bnddhi that is, as the 
individual soul, just as space, in the vessds, limited through 
the ITp&dhis [of the sides of the vessels] is appaiently difierent 
from cosmic space Tet the lUnsion only enduies until iden- 
tity mth the highest soul is Imcvn by the sentence "tat ftom 
ost,** vrhereby the whole standpoint of practical life with bon- 
dage and liberation [destnying bondage] comes to an end 
(p. 173, 16} — ^The objection that the human heart is too narrow 
a dwellmg for the highest soul, is not vahd; what is m one 
particnlar place cannot be everywherei bat what is eveiywhae 
can also be in one particnlar place (of p. 1060, 2 the soul is 
God, but (jrod IS not the soul), he who is lord of the whcle 
earth, is lord also of the oi^ of Ayo^iyd (p 174, 12). There- 
fore, as space is also in flie eye of a needle, so is Brahman 
also m the heart (p. 176, 2), and is specially there pomtsd 
outj in order to concentrate attention upon Him ; as Vishim 
18 in a Qai^rfima stone (p 17-4 16, the same oompanson also 
p 188, 12. 263, 12; of 860, 10 1068, 13 1066, 12 1069, 6). If 
anyone should here object, that B rahman , if He dwdls in tlm 
Jh-ffnrant. hearts, as parrots in different cages, must Himself 
be either manifold or divided, he may be reminded that the 
relations here ^ohen of have no reahly in the highest 
(p. 176, 5) In tbs also lies the answer to the objection, that 
the Fwiiiman, if He dwells in the heart, must also take part 
in pleasure and pain tbs is precisely the difference betw^ 
the individual and the bghest sonl, that the former is 
doer of right and wrong, the onjoyer of pleasure and pai^ 
(p. 176, 2). while the latter, on the contrary, is free from au 
evil, and although present when one suffers, has as W"® 
in the suffering as space has in the burning, ^)i®“ 

Mhng It bum (p 176, 6} Oertamly the 

identity of the individual aonl witb Brahman, but for 

has pmiecily, and not only hatt understood tba ^ 

the ^trance into ftll knowledge, the epjoymeate and si^- 

„gs rf the individaal soul also cease (p. 176, 12), smoe both 

rest only on a ram dlnaion (p. 177, 3). 
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(b) Sfttartnl,3,S4— » 

In iiie ESthakarUpanisliad (4j 12—13) it is said. 

"And in the midst, a thanib>bieBdth high, 

"The Spirit {pxrwiha) in the body dvells, 

■‘Loid of the past, and •what shall he, 

"Therefore no fear approaches him, 

“Venly, this is that " 

"Ihe Spirit (purtisAa), hut a thumh^hreadth high, 

"Is as a flame devoid of smoke, 

"Lord of the past and what shall he, 

■To>mairow even as to-day. 

‘■Venly, this is that.* 

Here, says QaSkara, where a certain measure is giren, it 
would certainly be simplest to think of the mdindnal soul, of 
which the Smnti, (Mahdhh. 3, 16763} relates, that Yama (the 
god of death) "tore it forth, of the length of a thumb, by 
force from the body” of Satyamnt (p. 276 8); however, not 
it but Brahman is to he understood here, because it is said 
"the lord of^all that was, and is to be’‘ and also because of 
the words etad vai tad "venly, this is that” [occnmng as a 
refrain, and with the samemeanmg as the recurrmg tat tvam 
051 m Cl^d. Y 13 > world, the soul] is that 

Brahman, of which thou hast asked me, in the words (Hath. 
2, 14); 

"I^om good and evil free, free from effect and cause, 

"Prom past and future free,— that tdl me, what it »” 

The Faramdtmau seems here limited, jnst as limitless space 
IS, when anyone says "the space m this tube is an ell long” 
(p. 277, 8); and this, because it is necessary to direct people’s 
attention to it (p 278, 1). It is true that the Spint thumb- 
breadth high is first of all the individual soul, but it is pre- 
cisely the aim of the Yeddnta to teach this, — on the one side, 
the being of Brahman, and, on the other, its identify with the 
individual soul (p 279, 2) The latter doctrine occurs in the 
Kathaka-TJpamshad, as is to he seen from its conclnding words 
(6. 17). 

"A fhumh-hreadth high, in everj creature’s heart, 

"Ihe Spint ever dwells as inner soul, 

"Then from the body drau it forth with care. 
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*‘A« from ibe reed bisk one liram forth o iced, 
’’This know ihott as the immortal, as the {>016” 


(c) Sutram 1, ?,S4-33 

To the attempt to transform the names and cult of the 
old Vedjc nature>gods into the religion of Brahman, belongs 
ibc Doctrine of Atman tafftanata in CL.'iDdogja>'Up 5. 11— S4 
— raifviinaid "nbo dnclls in all men** is originalK an epithet 
of ^ 7 ) 11 , hut here becomes a name of the all-animating Brah- 
man, and, in conformity with this, in the pi, ice of the fire- 
sacrifice {agin-hott am) offered to Agni and through him to the 
gods, stands a sacramental feeding of one's onn bodi, in nhich 
Brahman dwells 

Sit rich and ieamed Brahmans are cagaged on the question 
"What IS our soul, what is Brahman***' and go with it 
to Ling Acvapati. who, wlien he rises in the morning, can say 

*■10 sH >&} kingdom not one thief, 

"Kone corcioos, no dranlard dnclli, 

"ITot One who taenfico or knowledge shun*, 

"And none who bresk* the boJj mamage >ow’' 

He begins to teach liis guests who ask him to imparl to 
them the doctrine of Atman latfiunara, by asking what they 
nil iginc Atman to be The answers id order arc that .ttnion 
is 110.1160, the sun, the wind, the ether, the water, the c.irtli. 
Afiicr the Ling lias pointed out the insulnc’cncy of llii'C idi^s 
of Atmarji since licaien is only it« bead, tlie sun its eye the 
wind Its brc-itb, the ether its body the w.itcr iis belly, the 
earth its feet, he sajsto all his six pupils "As indiTidu.iL a- 
"it were ijriihan na). ye aB know the Atmah 
“.ind eityoHi food but he who knows tiii', Atinm thu^— 

‘ a sn.^n long, — and ndows it as iniini isurablj f'*”’* 

‘food in ill world-, in all biin>.s, m all bodit'’ Then .iftrr 


IT a- 'te diJS— ii af'-'n '* a* «r’»r»t>on }> J 

ibe ichnl ««* th*’..ivlKi no Jn-irrr krrr vL»t 1 1" »•.>'» ^ 

..grTT-M by th^ Fev-ab-v TJ.. 

e’..n'.brr .* a-epubv fro., I*, I 

or’a.03 <’ cor Ufi-j'.adi. p J'tt'f 
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the above named divisions of nature have further been men- 
tioned as parts of the Atman nnder mystical names, as also 
the sacnficial bed, the sacrificial grass, and the three sacrificial 
fires, there follows an interpretation which substitutes, for the 
cult of the fire-sacrifice, the feeding of tlie body as a sacrifice 
for the Atman; this feeding is divided into five offerings, by 
which the five vital spirits, and thiough them the five organs 
of sense (the fifth is omitted), five pairs of nature-gods and 
nature-elements, vnth all that hes under their sovereignty, and 
lastly the person of the offerer, are satiated. “He who, not 
“knowmg this, offers the fire-sacnfice, with him is it as though 
“he had raked the coals away, and sacrificed in the ashes, 
“but he who knowing this thus offers the fire-sacrifice [that 
“is, the substitute mentioned], he has sacrificed in all worlds, 
“in all beings, m all bodies. As the pith of a msh, thrown 
“into the fire, bums away, so burn away all the sms of him, 
“who, knowmg this, consummates the fire-sacnfice. And should 
“he who knows this give what remains over even to a Oandala, 
“he {aaya, by the Commentator less smtably jomed to Simam 
“vai(ufinare] would thereby hare offered it m the hitman vaig- 
"v&nara This is said by the verse. 

"A* hungry idiildren roond their mother lit, 

"AU beings sit aroand the sacrifice’’ 

It 18 true, says Qankara, that the words &tman and »a*f- 
v&nara have many meanings. Tatgvdnara can mean fire, as 
in Bigv. ^ 88, 12, or, as in Bigv I, 98, 1, the God of fire, or, 
as m Bjih. 6, 9, 1, the fire of digestion m the body; in the 
same way by Itman can be understood as well tbe individual 
as tiie highest soul (p. 211—212) Here only the latter is to 
be understood by lifnan migvAnara, for the reason that to 
it only can apply the saying that heaven is its head, etc., and 
at the same time that it is the mnei aonl (p. 213, 1), and that 
the sins of him who knows it are bnmt away (p 213, 6); also 
it only is the subject of the question raised at the beginning 
(P 213, 7). The fire-element cannot be toought of, because 
its being 18 limited to hnmmg and hghtmg (p. 217, 4); nor 
&e god of fire, hecanse his power d^ends on that of the 
highest God (p. 217, 7). The fire of digestion also, as suoh. 
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cannot be meant, on account of the indication that hearen is 
its bead (p 216, 2), and because m the patallel passage Qatap 
Br 10, 6, 1, 11 the Mman vaiftanara is termed “the Puntsha 
(spint; in the inward part of the Purusha (man),” (p 216, 6) — 
Therefore the highest Atman is to be understood here, whether 
in the quabfy or under the sj-mbol of the fire of digestion 
(p. 215, 18 217, 10), or, witii Jaimim. directly and without 
sjmbols It IS called Vatgv&nara, which means the same as 
Pigvanara, like Sah^asa and BaJiShas, Vdyasa and Tayas 
(p 219. 3), because He is common to all men, or all men are 
common to Him (p 219. 1). in that He animates alL The 
Tedanta teachers are not at one as to whj it is said to be 
“a span long,” Agmaraihya beberes it is to indicate the heart 
as the place of the perception (p 219, 11), Bdiari, because it 
is an object of memory for J/a»a^ which dwells in the heart 
a span large (p 220, 2); Jotmtiii, because it is true of it, that 
it is a span large in that Qatap. Br. 10 6, 1, 10— II from the 
point of Tiew of psychology (adhydtmam) compares its parts 
with those of the face, allegorically (p. 221, 1), as, lastly, the 
J&h&las (JfibSla-Up 2, p.438ff.. ed. Bibl Ind) give, as the 
dwelhng place where it is enthroned, the point of union between 
the nose and eyebrows (p 223, 1). 


fd) SOlratn 1, 3, 14—18 

After the esotenc teaching has been put forward in the 
si\th and serentli parts of Chindogya-Bp there follows, at 
the beginning of the eighth part a kind of direction for t e 
tcicher, as to how he is to help pupils who hold the exotic 
standpoint. Tins is introduced by QaBkora in Lis Commentary 
on Chandogya-L'p with the following words 

“Eien though Brahmiin has been recognised as free from 
••spatial, temporal and other distinctions, in the sixth anO 
“screnth lecture*, by the words ‘Being is it. One only an 
‘••without a Second.’ (Cl^nd C. 2. ])-*Soul 
-•world' (Clwnd 7.25 2). jet the intellect of i 

“slow spirits IS such that it perceives Bong ••“ 

-differences of space etc, and cannot be 

-rS intuition of the highest reality. *Vow a* w.Uiont know- 
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“ledge ot Brahman the goal of man cannot be readhedi there- 
“fore Brahman, m order to he known, must he spatially 
“pointed out in the lotus of the heart For even if the essence 
“of Atman consists of Being, as it alone is object of the 
“perfect knowledge and without attnhutes, yet, because the 
“slow spirits demand that it shall be possessed of attributes, 
“it is to be taught with the attributes ‘wishing truth’ etc. 
“Further, even it the knowers of Brahman of themselres ab- 
“ stain from object” of sensual epjoyment, as women etc, yet 
“the thirst (f-'ishna) caused by bemg addicted to sensuality m 
“different births cannot at once be converted, and therefore 
“the different means, such as bfe as Brahman pupils [in a 
‘'condition of chastity] etc, aie to be apphed. Further, if 
“even for those who know the unity of the Atman, no goer, 
“or going, or obiect to which one goes, exists [cf above p 109], 
“and on the other hand, after the cause for the persistance 
“of a residuum of Ignorance etc [in them] has been removed, 
“hberation is only an entenng into one’s own Selt, hke light- 
“ning in atmosphere, or the wind which has risen [cf. Cbdnd. 
“8, 12, 2, translated above p. 51] oi the fire, when the wood 
“is burnt out, yet for those whose understanding is saturated 
“with ideas of goer gqmg etc., and who adore Brahman as 
“spatial in the heart, and possessed of attributes, a gomg to 
“Brahman through the carotid artery {m&rdhanya ti&di) is to 
“he taught To this end serves this eighth part For a 
“Brahman that is free from space, attributes, gomg, rewards, 
“and differences, m the highest sense Being and without a 
“second, seems to the slow spirits no more than non-Bemg. 
“Thuefore the scripture thinks let them first find themselves 
“on the path of ‘the Existent then I shall gradually VmTig 
“them also to an understanding of ‘the Existent’ m the 
“highest sense”’ 

"With these words, in which perhaps more clearly than any- 
where else the motive of the exoteric teaching is disclosed, 
Qankara goes on to consider the following passage (nhSn. 
dogya-TTp. 8, 1) 
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The MftFtCf cp«'^h5 

“Here in U«s city of Brahman (the bodi] a hpajr, a 
** small lotus'Roncr (the heart], therem is a small spice, what 
‘ is in this must he investigated, this, venW, should one sccl 
“ to know." 


The Popil apesict 

‘‘Here in this citj of Brahman is .a house, a small lotas- 
•‘flower, therein is a small space, what is then in this, tb.it 
must bo inrcsligntcd, that one should seek to know 'i ' 

The Mastt. q:>esl,s* 

“Venh, as great as the Universe, so great i* tint sjneo 
“inwirdl) m the hcirt, in it both he.aTen and earth .an in- 
“eluded, hotli tire and wind, both sun and moon, the hehtong 
“and the stars, .and what is in the world, and what ts not in 
“the world fiiasl and fatnre}. all that i' included therein'' 

The I’apil JH'rsl » 

“ If all this IS inrludid in the cilj of Brahman and all 
‘heme's and .all wishc', -if now old age oicrtakcs it. or ct- 
ruplirm, whit then remains over from it*” 


TJie Tv'cher tpc»l* 
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“knoTm the soul and those tine mshes, m all vrorlds his part 
"is a life of freedom.” 

As the contest of this passage shews, the Ignorant is called 
nnfree, because he is dependent on his wishes In contrast 
to this heteronomy stands the antonomy of bun who knows. 
He is free, because he knows m himself the Atman, which 
embraces the world, and with it the totahty of all desiies. 
Therefore, aa is stated more fully in the sequel (Chind. 8, 2) 
the sage possesses and eiyoys within himself the fulfilment of 
every wish Should he long for intercourse with the departed, 
with fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, fnends, if his senses 
demand sweet savours and garlands, food and drink, song, 
music or women, — "whatsoever goal he longs for, whatever he 
"may wish, that arises for him at his wish, and becomes his 
"share, in which he rejoices.” 

In contrast with the nothingness of all satisfactions brought 
to men from without, the wishes of him who has become con- 
scious of his “I” as the totahty of all Being, are called "tiue” 
or “real” (safya) Li leality this is true of all men, only that, 
with the exception of those who know, they are not conscious 
of it, since their ixue wishes are “covered up” by untruth, 
that IS, by the outer world and the pursuit of it, as is pio- 
foundly developed in the sequeL 

“These true wishes are covered up by untruth, [in the 
“Ignorant] They are theie, in truth, but untiiith covers 
“them over, and when one of Ms friends departs hence, the 
“man sees him no moie But [it is so in truth, tliat] all his 
“friends, who aie alive here, and those who have depaited 
“and whatever else he longs for and reaches not,— all this 
“he finds when he enters here [into his own heart]; foi here 
“his true wishes aie, which untiuth covered up. — But just as 
“he who knows not the place, finds not a hidden treasure of 
“gold, even though he should walk over it many times, so all 
‘these creatures find not this world of Biahman, although 
“they daily enter it [in dreamless sleep], for by untruth aie 
“they foiced away.— Truly this Atman is m the' heart! And 
“this IS the mteipretation of it hid! aj/aui (in the heart is 
*he) therefore it is called Jmdai/am (the heart) Veiily, he 

n 
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1)0 the seat of Ifanas, vliich is a limitation of it (p. 260, 9), 
becanse it is called Qvei 6, 8 <‘large as the point of an awl” 
(p. 260, 10), or becanse, what is in it is still distinguished 
from the space, that is, the highest soul is still different from 
the indindual soul (p. 360, 13) — But the natural space is not 
to be thought of here, because making the space in the heart 
equivalent to cosmic space would not agree with this (p. 261, 
10), and just as little would it suit the indindual soul limited 
by UpSdhis (p. 263, 3). On the contrary everythmg points to 
the ^t that, by the small space m ^e heart, tlie highest 
soul, and nothing else, should be understood. The description 
of Gud as space (ether) is also found elsewhere (p. 268, 11), 
while it never occurs m the case of the indindual soul (p. 268, 
13). It IS true that God is also called "greater than space” 
(Qatap. Br, 10, 6, 3, 2), (p. 262, 4), but here it was only mtended 
to accentuate fiis greatness in the nmverse in contrast with 
His smallness m the heart (p. 252, 6). Of Hinn alone can it 
rightly be said that he is amless, without age, death, etc. 
(p. 262, 9), and the city of Brahman, the body, is, mdeed, the 
dwelling in which he can be perceived (p. 263, 9), in which 
sense he is called (Piaqna 6, 6. Bph 2, 6, 18) the pwmslia 
pungatfa (p. 263, 10), with Him only, also, can truly be con- 
nected the promises, which, in our passage, are connected with 
a knowledge of Him (p. 264, 6). But concermng the subtle 
expression of the Opponent, that it is not the small space, 
but vrhat is in it, that is enquired about, it is to be remarked 
tliat in it are in fact heaven and earth, but that it is not 
about these, but piecisely about the small space that the 
question is raised (p. 264, 14). To Brahman we are also 
pointed by the expression, that all beings enter day by day 
the Vrorld of Brahman, to wit, in deep sleep, of whoever is in 
this condition it is said, even popularly ''he is with Brahman,” 
IS braJimMnta, brahmal&m gaia (p.256,6). The “world of 
Brahman is not the world of Brahman the popular god 
(JramaZdsana), but “ Brahman as the world," for only of the 
latter can it be said that it is entered day by day (p. 266, 
11 h Also the term the bridge, which keeps asunder the world 
iind its content, such as castes, Aqiamas, etc., that they may 

11 * 
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not blend, suits Brahman onlj (p 268, 1} On the other hand, 
Perfect Peace (sau^rasdda) in oui pa8<age means, not tiie 
condition of deep sleep, hnt the mdmdual soul when in that 
condition, and, thus, entering mto the highest Brahman as 
into its otm proper nature Qp 269, 6), but the individual 
soul, as already remaiked, is not to he understood by space 
tp. 260, 1) 


2. Brahman as Joy (kam) and as Amplitude {kham) 
Sutras 1, S, 18—17 

Hot gloomy ascetimem charaotenses the knower of Biah- 
mnn, hut the joyous hopeful consciousness of unity vith God 

7hi8 appears to be the fundamental thongfat of the Upako- 

salamdyS, in Chdnd. 4, 10—15, which runs as follows: , 

“Upakosala, the son of Kamala, lived as pnpil (6ro7i»ia- 
“cfinn) with Safyakhma, the son of Jabftlft [of note 38] 
“Twelve years had he tended for him the sacrificial fires, 
“then he dismissed the other pupils, but him he would not 
“dismiss. Then his wife said to him ‘The pupil grieves, he 
“ ‘has tended the fit es well, look to it, that the fires do not 
“ ‘speak to him instead of thee [Comm speak evil of thee], 
“‘teach him the doctrine’ — ^Buthe would not teach it to him, 
“but set out OB a journey Then the pupil fell ill, and would 
“not eat Then the teacher’s wife said to him ‘Ea^ pnpil, 
“why eatest thou not?’— But he said ‘Alasl In men there 
“'are so many desires’ I am quite fiill of disease, 1 ^e 
“‘not to eat’— Then the fires said among themselves ‘The 
“ ‘pupil gneves, yet he has tended us weE Come theni let 
“‘us teach him the dootiine’’— And ttieysaid to him ‘Brah- 
«‘jnan is Life, Brahman is Joy, Brahman is Ampbtade - 
“But he said ‘I know that Brahman is Life, but ^ Joy 
M«and the Amplitude know I not’— But they said 
“‘the Amplitude is the Joy, and the Joy is the Amplitude 
“And they explained to him how Brahman was the Life and 

fire, that is called OSrhqpai^ 

“ -The earth, fire, food, and the sun [are my forms] But the 
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" ‘man ■who is seen m the sun, I am he, and he is V ^ [O^ms 
“of the JFires] ‘He -who, knowing this, worships this [Eire], 

“ ‘he puts away enl deeds, he becomes world-possesring, he 
« ‘comes to full age, he lives long, his race fails not, hm help 
“ ‘we xn this world and in the other world, who, knowing this 
“‘fire worships it.’ 

“Then the second fire, which is called 
“taught him- ‘The water, the regions of the world, the stars 
“‘and the moon [are my forms]. But the man who is seen 
“ in the moon, 1 am he, and he is I.’ [Ohoms of the Fires*] 

“ ‘He who, knowing this fire worsliips it,’ etc., as before. 

“Then the third file, which is called Jjiavaniya, taught 
“him ‘Bieath, the ether, heaven, the lightning [are my forms]. 

“ ‘But the man nho IS seen in the hghtning, I am he, and he 
“‘IS L’ [Chorus of the Eues ] ‘He who, knowing this fire 
“‘worships it’ etc., as before. 

“And they said to him: ‘How knowest thou, Upakosala, 

“ ‘dear one, the doctrine about us, and the doctrine about the 
“‘Atman. But the way to Him mil the teacher pomt out 
•“to the&’ 

“Now, his teacher when he returned, spoke thus to him: 

“ ‘TTpakosalaS’ — And he answered and said. ‘Master’’ — But he 
“said. ‘Thy face shines, dear one, as the face of one who 
“'knows Brahman. Who, then, has taught thee^’ — ^And he 
“answered evasively: ‘Who should teaidi me? Of a truth 
“‘these here look as they do, and also differently,’ thnn he 
“spoke, pointing to the fires. — ^"What have they said to thee, 
“‘dear one?’— And he ans-wered him. ‘Thus and thus’ — Then 
“the teacher said: ‘They have only told thee its dwellmg- 
“ ‘places j but I mil tell thee itsomi s^, as the water chngs 
“‘not to the lotus-petal, so no evil deed clmgs to him -who 
‘“knows this’— And he said* ‘Let the master teach it to mel’ 
“And he said to him ‘The man who is seen m the eye, he 
“ *18 the Atman, said he, he is the immortid, the fear lmp, he 
“ ‘is Brahman. Therefore also, when grease or water comes 
" ‘into the eye, it flows off to the edges. Hun they call love’s 
“‘treasure, foi he is a treasure of what is dear. He is a 
“‘ticosuie of what is dear, who knows this. He is also called 
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“ ‘the prince of lore (literalljr* the herald of lore], for all that 
« <is dear, he leads; he leads all that is dear, irho knows this. 
" 'He IS also called the nmee of radiance, for he is radiant 
" 'in all worlds, in all woilds is he radiant, who knows this 
"‘Therefore {when such as these die], whether ftmeral rites 
“ 'are performed or not, they enter into a flame [of the funeral 
" 'fire], from the flame into the day, from the day into the 
“ 'light half of the month, from the light half of the month 
"'into the half-year in which the sun goes northwards, from 
" 'that half-year into the year, from the year into the snn, 
" 'from the snn into the moon, from the moon into the light- 
"'nmg,— there is a man who is not as a human bemg, he 
" 'leads them in to Srahman. That is the way of the Gods, 
"‘the way of Brahman. They who go that way, for them 
"'thus 18 no retummg to the earth, no retaining.'” 

In this narratire, so explains Qankara, by “the man who 
18 seen in the ^e,” neither a form mirrored m the ^ye, nor 
the indindnal soul, nor ihe god of light, bnt the highest Biab- 
man is to he understood, for this only is, m a true sense, 
"the Atman,” only this is “the immortal, the fearless,” who is 
spoken of here (p. 187, 8) To Brahman only can refer ihe 
unstained punty, which is expressed by the grease and water 
flowing to the edges (p. 187, 10), as also the names “loWs 
treasure,” "lore’s herald,” “prince of radimoe” (p. 187, Wfo). 
We should not stumble at the fact that a ]^ee of Brahman 
is spoken of; this could only be objected to, if Brahman 
said to be in this place only, and not, by other passages of 
scripture, in many other places as well (p. 188, 8). But as a 
matter of fact, to the end of the worship of the attribute- 
possessiug Brahman, manifold places, names, and forms are 
ascribed to it, although it is in reality without attnbutM or 
any of these (p. 188, 10). Thm happens, in order to “ 
peroeptihle, Yishun in a QglBgrftma stone (p. 188, 12). 
Alan only in Brahman oBnvJid^fo®®^ ^ umon of joy and 
In the case of amplitude alone, it is tru^ we 
might of apace, as the symbol of Brahman (p 189, 6h m 
the case of- joy alone, of sensual pleasure (p. 189, 9), bu t m 
the- two ideas .mutnnlly pattioolanse each otter 
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sod mean that Brahman vUch in its 
o\m nature consuts of pleasure (subham), (p. 189, 13). Also 
the fact that the fires saj that thej hare not only explained 
the teaching about themselres, but also that about Atman 
(p. 190, 6), so that no sin attaches to him rrho hnovs this, as 
no 'water clu^ to the lotus-petal (p. 191, 1), can only apply 
to Brahman, the entering into which, for him who has heard 
the Bpanishad, by the way of the gods, is set forth at the 
conclusion (p. 191, 6). In our passage, the form murored in 
the eje cannot be understood, because it is not always in it 
0^. 192, 13), and precisely at the time of worship, is not there 
(p. 192, 16), and because according to Ch&nd. 8, 9, 2 it passes 
away with the body (p. 192, 18), nor the mdividual soul, either 
because it has its dwelling, not in the eye only, but m the 
whole body (p. 193, 3), because not it but the highest soul is 
"immortal and fearless,” in that ignorance of it imposes mor> 
tahiy and fear (p. 193, 7), and because it does not possess 
lordship (atfvaiyam), so that the names "love's treasure,'* 
"love’s herald,” "prmee of radiance” cannot apply to it (p. 193, 
8); lastly it is also not the dei^ of the sun either although 
according to Bph 6, 5, 2 it rests m the eye by means of the 
rays (p. 193, 9), because it is not the Atman, but an outer 
form Qp. 193, 10), and because it is not immortal, for the im- 
mortality of the gods means only existence for a long time 
(p. 193, 12), just as their aigvaryam is not self-dependent, but 
depends on the Igvara, through fear of whom they perfonr 
their duties (p. 193, 14). 


3. Brahman as the Light beyond Heaven and in the 

Heart. 

Sfitns 1,1,24—37 

With strange allegorical embroidery the theme of the 
present chapter is treated in the section Chlnd. 3, 12—13, 
which compares the world, the macrocosm, to the body as 
microcosm, and this again to the heart, on the basis of the 
harmony ruling in all three, as which Bxahman is regarded 
in all three, and that by means of the symbol ol the (rdyotrl. 
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—a Vedio jnetre, consislaiig of three feet, to which, as we 
shall se^ yet a fourth, imaginary foot is added. In order to 
grasp this glorification of Brahman as Gfij/afii, we must 
remember the eternity and ongmal dignity of the Word of 
the Veda (discussed above p. 71). As this is, as it were, 
home and controlled by the metre, as representative of which 
the O&yatH appears here, so Brahman, as the earth, hears 
and controls all hemgs, as the organs of sense (prdna) the 
body, as vital spirits (pr&na, unless there is a mistake m 
the repetition of the same word) the heart (the pnnciple 
of lifa) 

Thus we are to understand, when, in the text, on the basis 
of the common bearmg and controllmg of beings, sense-organs, 
and vital spirits, it is said* “What the earth is, the body is, 
“ what the body is, the heart is " JE'or this reason also the 
Qfiyatrl is called aiafold, because it symboheally represents 
the three things named and their respective contents (cf 
p 149, 8 &7lfito■Jlrit/uU^(arf>a-7truia^a-tfik-prdR» and on Ch&n- 
dogya-IJp. p 184 10 v^-ihUia-prtiln^garita-hndaya-prSm). 
But further it has four feet, that is, the three actual and a 
fourth, imagined, which is also mentioned Bnh. 6, 14 Woi 
the rest, the Brihad&ranyakam loc cit. follows its own course, 
how, in our passage, the four feet are to be understood, must 
be deduced from the verse (Bigv. X, 90, S) quoted on this 
occasion 


"However greet le Natvre'k mqes^, 

"The Spint ii yet higher railed by far, 

"Of it, bat one foot do all beiaga make, 

"niree feet- are immortality u heareo.'' 

It would be simple to conclude that, for the author of our 
OhSndogTa-passage, the three immortal feet or quarters of 
Puru^ta are represented by &e three real feet of the 06,ytdi% 


Aa in this panage the nght of each of the three first feet to the 
neoeisBiy eight lyllables is vindicated, we mast not with the "opera 
(Brahmaidtra p 160^ ItQ and Max MSOtr (Upamshadi I, p. 48) divide the 
24 eynablei of the Gayatrt into four iimei six, in order to exphin the 
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the beingless phenomenal 'vorld, on the contiary, hy its imagin- 
aiy foot. With tins agrees \ 7 hat immediately follows: 

"Therefore, verily, that which is called Brahman, that is 
"certamly that which this space outside the man is, but the 
"space which is outside the man is certamly that which this 
"space inside the man is, hut this space inside the man is 
“certainly that which this space inside the heait is: this is 
“that Perfect, Unchangeable [a defimtion, which Bph 2, 1, 5 
“is found to be madequate], perfect, unchangeable happiness 
“he gains, who hnons this.” 

Further on, the five gates of the gods in the heart, or, as 
they later appear personified, “the five warriors of Brahman 
and doorkeepers of the heaven-world” are described, as which, 
corresponding to the tiiplicity running through the whole 
passage, appear five vital spirits, five sense-organs, and five 
natni e-gods, of which one vital spirit, sense organ and nature- 
god are always put as identical.^* Then it is said further: 

"Now, howevei, the light that gleams theie beyond tho 
“heavens, at the back of all, at the back of each, in the 
“highest woild, the highest of all, that is certainly this light 
“inward here in man; its p^ception is, that when anyone 
“heie in the body feels it, he peiceives a warmness, its audition 
“is, that when anyone thus [note 12] closes his ears, he hears, 
"as it were, a humming, as though it were the noise of a 
“bnrnmg fire. This is to be honoured as its perception 
“and audition. He will be perceived and heard, who knows 
“this.” 


Against the objections of the Opponent, who wishes to 
understand by “the hght beyond the heavens" tho natural 
light Q>. 142, 11), by “the hght inwardly m man" the hght of 
the belly (that is, probably, tho fire of digestion), (p. 144, 7) 
ya&ara proves that the one and tho other can only mean 
^rahman, on account of the feet, which cannot be attributed 
to any natmal hght (p. 145, 5), but^ in harmony with the 
verse quoted from t he Eigveda, can be attributed to Brahman 

onmn vStm on 

organ, proDaDijr ivac, i&coried ^ ^ 
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(^. 146, 1), who IS likened to light, because, in yirtue of Hie 
stpirituality, He lightens the whole world (p. 147, 2); that a 
place bejond the heaTens is ascnbed to Hon, is done for the 
purpose of worship (p, 147, 6), just as Brahman is elsewhere 
indicated locally in the sun, m the eye, in the heart, alQioagh 
He 18 spaceless (nulipradega), Qp. 147, 8), and He also is to be 
understood by the qrmbol the bght of the bdly (p 147, 14). 
That the fruits of this worship mentioned at the end are only 
sbght, 18 no obstacle to its referring to Brahman, only the 
knowledge of the attnbnteless Brahman has, as its one frmt, 
liberation (p, 148, 4), while the fruit of worship \>j means of 
attributes or spabols is manifold, althongh limited to SamsHra 
(p. 148, 5). That Brahman is indicated as the OUpatri happens 
(so Qafikara says, departing from the interpretation which we 
have set forth above), in order to fix the thoughts on Him 
(p. 149, 16), the metre itself, as a mere grouping of syllables 
(p. 180, 1) IS not to be thongbt of here, beoanse it is said: 
“this world is the Q&yaM” and because hemga etc. are m* 
dioated as its feet,*® and also because our passage expressly 
names Bra b*""" and the warriors of Brahman (p, 182, 4) 
it 18 first said pare diuas (b^ond heaven) and then again 
Atm (in heaven) is no contradiction just as one can say of a 
falcon, whioh is sitfting upon a tree, he is sitting “on the top 
of the tree,” and he is sitting “ on the tree" (p. 168, 4). 


4. Brahman and the Soul dwelling together in the 
Heart. 

Sfttra8l,2,ll— 18 

The transition to the Chapter which is to teach us to 
know Brahman as the Soul itself, may be foimed by an isolated 
passage, in whioh the highest and the individual sod appew 
as united together in the heart; it is found in the Kh^ka- 
'Upa 3f 1* 

M The Sfttram 1, 1, 28 has that ii. bwnp and the 

throe S^v«nU wU gaukam (enden^ 

t^ity wifli p m 8) anderatandi boinga, earth, body and heart (p 
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"Drinkiiig fulfilment of their deeds in life, 

“The two have gone into the eecret cave, 

“In the highest, that one half is of the highest [that is in the heart]; 
“He calls these Light and Shade who Brahman knows " 

For the theme of the Ehthaka-Hp. QaSkaxa firstly infers 
that by “the two” here either the organs of knowledge with 
Bniddhi at their head and the individual soul, or the mdividual 
and the highest soul are to be understood (p. 179 — 181), then, 
that only the latter is permissible; for that which dnnks fal* 
filment for its previous deeds, is undoubtedly the individual 
soul, and side by side with it only a kindred nature, therefore 
the highest soul, could be mentioned (p 182, 3); that this 
dwells in the heart, is so often said in other places (p 188, 5); 
that of it also it is said, it dnnks, must not be ta,ken literally, 
just as if it were said, “the people are carrying a parasok” 
when only one of them is carrying it (p. 180, 12. 182, 9, and 
3, 3, 34, p. 921, 7, where the subject is once more explained); 
they are called shadow and light, because the one is subject 
to Samslra, the other bemg free from it, Samsfira itself exist- 
mg only through Ignorance (p, 182, 11). The same contrast 
IB found again not only m other passages of the El&thaka-Up , 
but also in the verse [taken with changed meaning from Bigv, 
1, 164, 20] of the Mnndaka-TTp. 8, 1, 1 (■= Qvet. 4, 6. 7): 

“Enow thou two fnenfis fair-feaUiered, 

“Tied to a nii|da tree, 

“One eata at the eweet berry, 

“Not eating, one looke on." 

Here, by the one that eats, the individual soul is to be 
understood, by the one that looks on, the highest soul (p. 183, 
12), as also m the verse that follows* 


“To Buch a tree ennk down, the epint 
“Is perplexed and eorrowfnl, without a lord, 

“But when the lord is eonght and foand by him 
“In m^eaty, then aorrow flees away" 

In conclusion Qankara mentions a view of the Fai^- 
rcdiosyo-brahmojjow (also quoted p. 889, 10, and, as Btmgu 
Vpant^ad, p. 232, 12) according to which by the two are to 
be understood the sattvam (that is, the antc^ranam) and 
the mdividual soul, the latter, however, so far as it is raised 
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1. Brahman as the Self (diman). 

S&tnw 1,4, 19-82. 

No man, irhaterer he may do, can get ont of lus onn Self, 
everything in the irorld can only arouse our interest, nay, only 
exists for ns, in so far as, affectmg us, it enteis the sphere of 
our “I,” and so, as it were, becomes a part of ns. Therefore 
our own Self mth its content is the first, and in a certain 
sense the only object of philosophical investigation. 

This thought may piepare us for the consideiabon of one 
of the most remaihable passages in the TJpanishads, the con- 
versation between YS^navaVti/a and his spouse Maireyi, \ihich 
exists in two recensions, Brih. 2, 4 and Bpb 4, 6, and in both 
according to the reading of the Kanvas, as well as (m Qatap. 
Br.) according to that of the Md^iyandmas, in all, therefor^ 
in four forms Qankara quotes, if we leave out of the question 
passages which are identical, sometimes the recension m Bph. 
2, 4 (for example p. 38B, 10. 392, 8), sometimes that m Bph 
4, 6, and the latter as well in the SSnoa form (p 199, 1* 

399, 4 613, 2 648, 6 674, 9 930, 6 974, 7 1142, 6) as in the 
IMSiyimitna form (p 185, IS 88$, 7. 387, 3 392, 10 794, 14 
983, 4) Also the quotation 646, 9-647, 1 is accordmg to the 
Mddliyandinas, borrowing tiwom, however, instead of idam^m 
the Mnvas, the quotation p 388, 9 is divergent from both, 
and the same agam in another form p 391, 8;— this seems to 
shew, that Cankara is wont to quote the Upanishads chiefly 
from memoiy, which might serve him here, where Your recensions 
mterfeie with one another, less faithfully than usual 
follows, we analyse the passage according to Bnb. 2, 4 ano 
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introduce the divergencies in Brib 4 5 only so &r as seems 
inteiesting. 

(Addition in Brih. 4, B “YAjnavalkya had turo wiveSi Mai- 
“treyi and K&tyayani; of these Maitieyt was conversant with 
“Brahman, Katy&yant on the contrary knew only what women 
“know [cf St Lake X, 38 — 4S]. Now Yljhavalkya wished to 
“pass to the other condition of life [from the condition of 
••householder to that of hermit]). Then said YSjhavall^a 
“ 'Maitreyi* I will now give up this condition [of householder] 
“'Therefore will 1 make partition between &ee and Kdtyd- 
“‘yaid’ — Then spoke Maitieyi: ‘H indeed to me, Master, this 
" 'whole earth with all its riches belonged, should I thereby 
“'be immortal^’ — ‘By no means!’ said YS.]navalkya, ‘hut as 
“'the life of those who prosper, so would thy hfe he; hut 
“‘there is no hope of immortality through iiches* — ^Maitreyi 
“spoke ‘What shall I do with that, wheiehy I become not 
“ 'immorted^ Share with me lather. Master, the knowledge 
“‘which thou posaessest’ — Yfijnavalkya spoke 'Dear to us, 
“ ‘venly. art thou, and dear is what thou sayest Come, seat 
“ ‘thyself, I will explain it to thee, hut do thou mark well 
'“what I tell thee’"— 

The teaching which now follows begins with the sentence. 
“Venly, not for the sake of the husband is the husband dear, 
“but for the sake of the Self is the husband dear.” What is 
here said of tlie husband, is fuither, with continual lepetibon 
of the same formula, declared of the wife children, powei, 
Brahmanhood, wamorship, worlds, gods, beings, and finally of 
all that exists;— all this is not deal foi its own sake, but for 
the sake of the Self. — Appaiently nothing moie can be found 
«ian the thought expressed by us in mtioduoing this chapter; 
Qankara, on the other hand, on Brih p 448, 7 explains that 
here renunciation ivaa-&gyam) is taught as the means to im- 
mortahty. And indeed, when everything only serves the pui- 
pose of grabfying the Self, it is further the question, what 
then is our true and real SolT* And here the Indian con- 
Miousuess is led quite of itself by the word Mman (Self, Sojl, 
tod) to find in God our own real “I," and m a withdiaw.il 
to him the satisfaction which we sedr in all relations of life. 
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Therefore the real aerms probandt hes heie in the use of the 
vord Atman which arises irom deeper philosophical insight 
—what we long for, is ereiywhere and always only the satis* 
faction of our own Self; but our Self is identical with the 
highest Godhead and only apparently different from Him, he 
who sees the illusoij nature of this appearance, who has be- 
come conscious of God as his own Self, has and possesses the 
perfect satisfaction, which he has sought in ram in stnnng 
after the outward. In this sense it is further said "The Self, 
"rerily, o Maitreyt, is to be seen, heard, meditated on and 
"inrestigated, ne wno sees, hears meditates on and imestigates 
"the Self, has understood this whole world” — Be who has 
understood this, knows himseit as one with all Being; he who 
has not understood it, for him all beings are foreign and 


hostile, this IS expiessed by the sequel, in which it is ex- 
plained that Brahmans and wamors, worlds, gods, and beings, 
all abandon or exclude (par&d&t) him who regards all these 
things as different from himself — Not m its void appear 
ances can the Self be grasped, but in tliat which produces 
these appearances; he who has understood this, has understood 
appearances along with it; this thought is contained in the 
following images: when a dram is beaten, a shell blown, a 
lute played, the tones going out from them cannot bo grasped, 
but if the instrument ox the pla 3 eraie grasped, then the tones 
are grasped at the same time — ^As from damp wood, wheu it 
bums, clouds of smoke go forth, so from this great Being all 
Vedas and (as Brib 4, 6 adds) all worlds and creatures are 
breathed foith-Tlie Atman is the point of umon ^eh&yanam) 
for all beings, as the ocean for all wateis, the skin for a 
sensations of touch, the tongue for all tastes, the nose 
smells, the cjo for all forms, the ear for all tones, etc^But 
why do we not see the Atman, who alone really is, but only 
its void appearances? To this replies the following image 
guaranteed as genuine by Chand. 6. 13, but on account of its 
being dogmatically exceptionable, already quite altered i 
the kite recension Bph. 4, 6; “ ‘As* a lump of salt, 
water, dissolves in the water, so tnat it cannot be taken 
-•out, but wherever it ’*s tasted, it is oitiywhcrc salt.-thus, 
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o'Tenly, also this great, endless, shoreless Being vhioh is 
“'knowledge throngh and through* firom these creatnres it 
"‘rises [as knotnng spirit] and with them it perishes again; 
" ‘after death there is no consciousnessl thus venly 1 tell theel’ 
"Thus spoke Ykjoavall^a. Then Maitreyi spoke ‘By this, 0 
" ‘Master, hast thou perplexed me, that thou sayest, there is 
"‘no consdousness after death’ But YS^havalliya spoke* 
“ ‘Nothing bewildering truly speak I; what I said, suffices for 
" ‘the understanding, for where there is a duality, as it were, 
"‘there the one sees the other, there the one smells, hears, 
" ‘speaks to, thmks of, knows the other; hut where, for a inan, 
"‘all has become his own Self how should he there see any- 
"‘one, how should he there smell, hear, speak to. think of, 
“ ‘know anyone^ That through winch he knows all this, how 

“ ‘should he know that, how should ho know the Knower?’” 

(Addition m Bnh 4, 6 “ ‘Now knowest thou the doctrine, 0 
“‘Maitreyi, this truly suffices for immortaliiy.’ Thus spoke 
“YSjnavalkya and depaited.”) 

The remarks of Bhdai&yana and Qankara on this passage 
are of special interest, m that they allow us to penetrate into 
certain difiEerences of pnnciple within the Yeddnta school, in 
which A.Qtnar(itbyci and AudtHomi, each in his own way, re- 
present the rationahstic, exoteiic understanding, while ES^ 
Icrifsna represents the mystical and esoteric— As is usual, the 
question is raised, whether in the passage the mdmdual or 
the highest soul is to he understood by the “Self” (p. 385 , 13 ); 
what distmguishes the two, is only the limitations (uj^dJn), 
that IS, the body, organs of sense and action, Mii.na.ff and 
Buddhi, clothed in which the highest soul appears as the 
mffividual soul, on them it depends, that it is enjoyer (or 
sufferer, hhoTdar) and actor (kartar), from both of which con- 
ditions the highest soul, that is, Brahman is free Now in 
our passage there are certain unmistakable leatures, which 
only suit the indmdual soul; thus the introduction, m which, 
the soul’s lore of things is spoken of, which can only be under- 
stood of the enjoyer (u. 386 , 6); thus too the doctrine that the 
creatures and again penshes with them 
(p.dtje,g}, thus finally, the expresaon "Knower,” which indicates 
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an actor (p 386, 11} On the other hand, the whole context 
(p 386, 16), compels us to think of the highest soul a know- 
ledge of it onlj, secures the immortality which Maitre}! strove 
after (p 387, 4); only of it is it tine, that, when it is known, 
all IS known (p 387, 6), so also the proposition, that all things 
exclude him, who belioves them to be outside the soul, can 


only be understood of the highest soul which includes all 
(p 387, 13), this IS especially true of the similes of the drum 
and the rest (p. 387, 14) and of the passage, where the soul 
18 indicated as the cause of tiie Yeda etc (p. 388, 1} and as 
the point of union of all that is (p 388, 4) If consequently 
only the highest soul is to be understood, then we must ask, 
how are we to deal with the above mentioned featmes whicli 
only smt tlie individual soul? Agmaralhya sees in them a 
guaiantce of the promise, that with the Atman all is known, 
if he grasp all, he grasps the individual soul also (p 388, 8ff 
390, 10 391, 12). As this view, not quite clear in spite of 
lepolitions, amounts to understanding the soul as a part of 
Braliman, and therefore the relation between them as spatial, 
so Aiidulomt sets up a temporal relation because the soul is 
temporarily (in deep sleep) one with Brahman, therefore in 
the passage in question it appears as found in umty with 
Brahman (p 389 390, 12 392, 1) In opposition to both, 
S^&^aJa ittna, whose view Qafikaia adheres to, as bemg m ctm- 
foimity with scripture (p 390, 14 393, 11), establishes the 
doctrine of Identity, m virtue of which the highest soul 
exists whole and nndivided in tlie foim of the indindual son 
(p 390, 2 392, 3), the annihilation of knowledge after death 
means only that of individual knowledge ^itgesha-vfjn&nam), 
(p 392, 7) and the desoiiption of God as the “Knowei in- 
dicates no actorahip, hut onl, a consisting of the pure sub- 
stance of consciousness (p. 393, 9), as also the reality ® 
ration consists in the iirofragable certainty of the knowledge 
that God and the soul are one, and the absolute satisfeotion 


therefrom resulting (p 396, 3)— . , 

Similar consideration* of the foot that the diffmence between 
God and the soul is a more appearance, while liberation is 
a seeing through this appearance, will he met with many 
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times in the seqnd; but all altempts of this kind to grasp 
hberation as a new form of knowledge, do not give, and cannot 
give, any satisfactory conclusion as to its nature (as it appeared 
to the Indian in examples and appears to us), so long as it is 
not supplemented by the idea of the moral transformation, 
which is so strongly accentuated by Chnstianity, but remained 
foreign to Tndmn thought. This seems to have been felt in 
the Vedanta schools also,— against those who could acquiesce 
m the solution of the question sought in the region of intellect 
only, the words of Qankara at the end of our extract seem 
to ho directed “But those who axe stubborn and force the 
“sense of the scripture, therewith force also the-perfect know- 
“ledge which leads to salvation, hold liberation to be some- 
“thing made and [therefore] transitory, and do not follow 
“after what is lawful” (p. 396, 3) 

2. Brahman as Pr&na, (Breath, Life) 

(a) Shliaal,l,28 — 31 

Brahman as the principle of life is the subject of the thii d 
Adhy&ya ol the E[aushitaki*I7paniBhad, which in Cowell's edition 
exists in two recensions p. 73 — 102 and p. 129 — 134,®^ and the 
actual contents of which are as follows 

1. PraUiriana comes to the abode of Indra, who allows 
him to choose a boon. Fratardana begs the god to choose 
for him what he deems to be the best thing for mankind 
After some hesitation Indra speaks “Then know me; for this 
“1 deem to be the best thing for a man, that he should 
“know me . . . Who knows me, his place [m heaven] is not 
“diminished by any deed, neither by theft nor by slaying the 


C^Akara appean, as we found above (p Jl) to follow a tbitd 
recension whose readings in general agree with those of Cowell’s first 
yet he reads 3, 2 p 78, 4 with the second prajilStm& tarn (p 134 S) 
3, 3 p 89,3 he has contrary hath recensions, adSdiiiat ip 164, 2), at 3, H 
p 83, 1 he remarlcf that some read imam latiram ip 161, 6) which would 
he an instante of rarita as masculine, as ^allkara’s construction imam 
IJfiomj patignkya faHram, utthSpayali is hardly possible ^aAkara has 
a very notenonhy reading 3, 2 p 88 2, where he reads aslrtie ea instead 
of nsft to eea (p 138, 7 
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‘‘fruit of the body, nor by matricide nor by patricide, and 
“even if be has committed (cdkrusko) evil [prenonsly, before 
“the knowledge of Srahman], yet the colour fades not from 
“bis face [no fear makes bun pale].” 

2. “I am the breath (prdna), I am the Self of knowledge 
'(prajti6tman), as this, as immortal bfe worship me Life is 
“breath and breath is life, for as long as the breath remains 


“in this body, so long remams the life, only through breath 
“is immortality [continnaoce of life] gained in this world, and 
‘‘through knowledge, true wishes [wishes that are directed to 
“the Eternal, cf. aboTe p 161] He who worships me as im- 
“mortal life, comes to fhll life in this world, he gains im- 
“ mortality, imperishabilify m the hearenly world ’’—Enrther 
it IS develi^ed that all the life-organs (speech, ear, eye, etc.) 
go back to a umty (dialhftyam gacckanH), through the power 
of which each organ performs its function, so that, in each 
special manifestation of life, all organs [m wtue of them cen- 
tralisation m life] work together. “Thus it is," adds Indra, 
confirming the theory quoted, “and the weU-bemg of the life- 
“ organs hes m what they are [ashttfe, that is, m Brahman, 


“not in what they do].” ... v 

3. “The organs are not essential to life, for the dumo, 
“blind, deaf, imbecile (bSla) and cnppled lire, but venly the 
-life only, the Self of knowledge, surrounds the body and 
“supports it {atOi&payaii, hterally. raises it up), fterefore it 
“IS to bo worshipped as the support (uMham, hterally ^n). 
“This is the penetration of all [organs] m the Me. Tony, 
••Me 18 knowledge, and knowledge is Me.”— Accoidmg to this 
identification, earned out all through, of Me (prtoo) and 
knowledge (pnsfifi)), which is based on the feet that Brahman, 
as the pnnciple of Me, as shewn above (p must idm 

be pure mtelligence, are depicted the nature of deep JP 
and death. In both, the life-organs (speech, eye, “r- 
along with xhe things ind relations of *o outer world d^ 
oendent on them (name, form, tone, etc), enter into the Me, 
L awakmg, as sparks anse from the fire, so the organs ans 
thVhfe frL them the gods (that is, the powers of 
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death, on the contrary, life, mth the organs merged in it, 
wanders foith from the body. 

4 It is farther shewn how all external relations are poured 
ialhtvisrijyante) into the life, by means of the life-organs (as 
speech, eye, ear, etc.) 

6 The life-organs, as separate members or parts, are drawn 
out of the life [udfiiJiaw; or with Qanhara adMvhat, the organs 
each milk a part out of the life]; but the things of the outer 
world are only the element of being of the organs projected 
outwards (parastut praiivtlnta bMtani&tr&) 

6, By means of intellect [pmjRd, which was identified 
above with life] the man mounts i^e organs [like a car] and 
so reaches outer things. 

7. Por in themselves and without intellect (prqjFiS) the 
organs cannot know and notify onter thmgs (In this passage 
prajM takes the place of manas, which elsewhere appears 
as the central organ of the life-organs, but is here ranged 
along with them.) 

8 Not objects, but the subject, should be investigated, not 
speech, smell, foim, tone, etc., but that which speaks, smells, 
sees, heais, etc — “The ten elements of bemg are related to 
■‘Cogmtion, and the ten elements of Cognition to being, for 
“if the elements of being were not, then the elements of 
“Cognition also would not be, and if the elements of Cognition 
“were not then the elements of being would not be either. 
“For through the one [without the other] no appeal ance 
‘ (rftpaiM) comes into existence; yet this is not a pluiality [of 
“outer things and organs], but as, in the case of a car, the 
“felloes are fastened to the spokes, and the spokes to the 
“naie. so these elements of being are fastened to the elements 
‘of Cognition, and the elements of Cognition to the Fr&na 
"(Idfe) This Fiana alone is the self of Cognition (prajM- 
•*tmaii), and hhss, it does not grow old and dies not He 
■•becomes not hi^ei- through good works, or lower through 
evil [abstains from all works], for He alone causes him to 
“do good works, whom He will laise above these worlds, and 
“He alone causes him to do evil woiks, whom He will lead 
“downwards; He is the guardian of the worlds, the ruler of 

IS* 
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-the worlds, -He is my soul this is to be known, He is mr 
“soul, this IS to be known*” ^ 

In thi^ section ot the Hnusl^ki-Upftnisbad, as Qankara 
develops it, by JRiSm neither breath, nor the god Indra, nor 
the individual soul are to be understood, allbougb there are 
cluractensncs which point to all three of thom, but on the 
contraiy the highest Hiahman (p IBS, 2 read param bolima). 
for of it only can it be said, that a knowledge of it is the 
highest good for man (p, 166, 2), and that he who has known 
it 18 stained by no sms, m that, after knowledge of Brahman, 
all works vanish away (p, 1B6, 7j, only to Brahman applies the 
descnption as Self of Oognitton,83 as bliss, as also that it does 
not grow old and dies not, performs no works and predestines 
the deeds of beings {p. 166, 8 — 17). — The god Indra, in whose 
mouth the whole dissertation is placed, is not to be thought 
of, because in this passage occur a mass of relatmns, those 
mentioned and many others, which compel us to understand 
the highest soul (p. 168, 2), with which Indra is here identified, 
just as V&madeva is with Manu and Sfirya (Rigv 4, 26, 1, 
of. Brih. 1, 4, 10), in virtue of a gift of seership extending to 
the lile before birth, occunmg in the canon of Bcnpture,^! 
therefore also the heroic deeds of Indra aie only mentioned 
to the end of glorifying the knowledge of Brahman, connected 
with them, because he who possesses this knowledge, remauis 
unscathed like Indra lu all his battles (p 160, 6) — No more 
than Indra can the individual soul or the MuWiya pnma (the 


As Sauali 8, SI so in Qafllura’s work also praj^Stman means only 
the highest (p 186, 8. 187, 12. 188, 8, on tbo other band=>. j{va p. 161, 9 
in the Purvapsksfaa), and pf;SS>iSt»tan means only the individual seal 
(p 184,7 181,12 189,18 16 183,2 12, 120,18 888,14 893.11) lu tbo 
same way, prSj/iii, for B&darlyana (1, 4, 8 2, 8, 29) and fankars (p 973, 
7. 8 273, 4 831, 6 9 847, 4. 8 14 KO, 10 14 851, 11 12 83S, 1 9 833, 
6 18 d54, 2 473, 1 662, 12 780, 6 6 10 783, 1 8 798, 11 828, 13 829. 
8 8) and alsopr^/la Stmem (p 271, 12 274 7 9)alwa}s means the highest 

goul ^This IS the more to be au-eatuated, as m the Vodintas&ra, 

h 58 1! , prijtia has become a term for the inditidnal aonl 

*» drshena darfanena yathSfSstram, as CMihara p 169, 9 explains 
the ffislradrishti of theShlram, however <fi whh in theS6tram 1,2 26 
■with (Jankara^i interprclalion p 213, 11 
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central organ of unconscious life) be understood, altbougb to 
the former irould apply the distinction between subject and 
object (p. 160, 13), to the latter, the support of the body 
(p. 161, 3), while the indication as Self of knowledge and the 
' separation between prdiia and pxyud would lend itself to this 
interpretation (p 161 , 8. 11). The most essential reason why 
not these but Brahman are to he understood, lies in the 
words of the Shtram 1, 1, 31 u^&iraivtdliy&d, S^ntahM, iha 
tad-yog&t, which either mean, "because, if Jtva and Mukhya 
"prSna as well as Brahman were to be understood, a tnplicity 
"of worship would of necessity anse (p 161, 16), because 
“ elsewhere also the word Prdm refers to Brahman (p. 162, 7); 
"and because here it is connected with marks of Brahman 
“(p 162, 8),"— or, according to another explanation of the 
Sfltram "Brahman is to be understood, because a tnphcily 
"of worship of Brahmau, namely as pdm, as prc^Rd, and as 
■'brafman is taught here (p. 164), because elsewhere also a 
“worship of Brahman is taught by means of limiting qualities 
" {upddht-ihatna) (p. 166, 6), and this is taking place here also 

«(p. 166, 6)." 


(b) SatrMl,4,16— IS. 


As a variation of the theme just treated of, we may con- 
sider the conversation hetween Qdrgya, the son of Bcddka, 
and Ajdtagatni, which forms the fourth AdhjSya of the Kau- 
shitaki-Upanishad, and, with important divergencies in detail, 
recurs in Biih 2, 1. Qafikara adheres to the TTnnahttoln 
recension,si according to which the mam contents are as 
follows. 


O&rgya, a renowned authority on the Veda, comes to hng 
.^;dfafatnt and offers to explam Brahman to him After he 
has determined Brahman in a series of sixteen definitions, as 
the spirit {■purnslia) in the sun, in the moon, in lightning, etc, 
and these explanations have one after the other been rejected 


»«adw*gs diverge in many vrays from both 

MmarfwJeM* instead oT tamrSiaguhthah and samavS^amUhSh £«,h 
IS, p 111 , 8 and 138,20 
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by A^agahu as inadequate, Q&rgya becomes silent, and the 
king speaks to him "In 7ain therefore hast thou challenged 
" me to a disputation, in order tc explain Brahman to me, 
"for, verily, he who has made those spirits [named by thee], 
"and whose work this [world] is, he, venly, is to bo investigated.” 
— Now AjtAa^nim oi^ertakes to teach GSrgya He leads 
him to one m deep sleep, who does not wake when they speak 
to him, but only after they have pushed him with a shek 
Aj&taqatiu asks G&ryya “Where lay this spirit, where was 
“he, whence did he come?” — As Q&igya does not know it, 


the king explains to him how, m deep sleep, all organs, to- 

getbci with the corresponding things of the outer world, enter 

into the life (pidna) and dwell with it in the artenes that 

go out from the heart and surround the pencardium, on 

awaking, as sparks use from the fire, so from the Atman the 

organs go forth, from them go forth the gods (who rule them), 

and from them the worlds “This J^dpa, the IfajiiSimn, 

“has enteied into the body as into its Self even to the hair, 

“even to the nails As a knife pushed into the sheath, or 

“fire into a fire-vessel, so has the iVtyfififman entered into 

“the body as into its own Self even to the hair, even to the 

“nails. On this Self depend those selves [the organs] m a 

“ people on their chief As the dnef nounshes himself (MnnWe), 

“through bis people, as the people nourish Qihu^anti) Ihe 

“chief, so does this Self of Cogmtion nourish itself through 

“those selves, so do those selves nounsh this Self of Cogmtion 

“All evil he puts away, chieftainship over all hemp, mdepea- 

“denoe, sovereignty does he gam, who knows thus,” ,,, 

In this passage, as QaBkara explains, not the 

yr&na or the mdiYidual soul, but Brahman is to ^e ^Jer- 

stood, smee at the veiy beginning it is said I wll P 

-Brahman to thee” (p. 380, 5), in harmony with ™ 

case of the words “whose work this is.” we ^ 

of the nutrition of the body, which is the work of fte 

nrfitia (P 878, 6), or of good and bad works, as P 

prana «« av hut of this world 

formed by ¥o the objeefaon 

which was made JP* ^aividnal 

that marks of the pr&m and Jtm (the mdi 
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sou^ are also met with, a reply is to be made in the words 
of the Sfttram 1, 1, 31 up&sitt aivtdhyat etc. (ezpluned by us 
m the preceding section, above p. 181) (p, 382, 8). For that 
only Brahman can be meant, appears from the concluding 
words, and from the unsurpassable frmt promised m them 
(p. 382, 13).— To this is added, as Jamtni remarks, that in 
the passage concerning deep sleep, in both question and answer 
the individual soul is distinguished from Brahman, into which 
it entors, and from which it comes forth agam (p. 383. 10} 
and in the V&jasaneyi recension (Bnh. 2, 1, 16} on this occasion 
it IS expressly indicated as the vijMnamatfc^i purtishah (p. 384 
9}; from this it is clear, that that from which it goes forth, 
must be something different tttivu itself, namely the highest 
Brahman (p 385,4}. 


3. Brahman as the Soul in deep Sleep. 

Sfitrai 1, 8, 19--81 and 1, B, 40. 

The passage which we considered < Chap. XI, 1, d (above 
p 168 ff} follows m Ch&nd. 8, 7 — 12, the teachmg of Indra 
by Fraj&pati (a mythological personification of the creative 
force, which here stands for Brahman) concerning the nature 
of the Self' 

"Praj&pati said The Sel^ the sinless, free from old age, 
"free from death, and free from sorrow, without hunger and 
“without thirst, whose wishes are tme, whose resolve is true, 
“this Self is to be investigated, this you should seek to know 
“He wins all worlds and all wishes, who has found this Self 
“and knows it'” — In order to gain knowledge of the Self, the 
gods send Indra, the Asuras (Demons), Virocana, to Prajapatn 
— ^The three successive answers, which Prajfipati gives to the 
question, what the Self is, represent three stages of knowledge, 
in virtue of which the Self is seen either in the body, or in 
the individual soul, or in the highest souL The first answer 
to the question. “What is the SelF*” runs thus: “The Self in 
“the body (literally, the person, pitrusha), as it is represented 
“in the 'eflection in the eye, m water, in a mirror.” — Who- 
ever, like Virocana and the Asuras, is satisfied with this new. 
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will see m sensual enjoyment and in the care of the body the 
highest goal of being, and even after death will deck the 
cnijiSB \nth all kinds of trumpery adornments (jbhtkshA). \nth 
garments and decorations, — m order to gam by this means a 
life in the JBeyond.^s — Yirocana is satisfied with this answer. 
But Lidra, knowing that, if the Self be the body, then the 
Self must be equally affected by the uyury and destruction of 
the body, returns to Praj 2 Lpab, who gives him the second 
answer "The Self is the soul as it enjoys itself in dream” 
But this answer is also unsatisfying The dream-soul is, it is 
true, free from the injury of the body, yet it is as though it 
were slam or persecuted, and is therefore not free from suffer- 
ing. With this doubt Indra returns a second time to Praj&- 
pati and now receives the third explanation "When one has 
"fallen asleep, and entered altogether wholly and completely 
"into rest, so that he beholds no dream image,— that is the 
“Self, that 18 the immoital, the fearless, Biahman” — To the 
objection of Indra, that m this condition oonsmousnoss of one’s 
self, and of other things also, ceases, so that it is, as it were, 
an entermg into nothingness, Prajapati finally answers “Mortal, 
“lenly, 0 mighty one » this body, possessed of death, it is 
“the dwelling-place of that immortal, bodiless Self The em- 
" bodied 18 possessed by desire and pain; for because he is 
“ embodied, no turning away from desire and para is possibla 
" But the bodyless are not moved by desire and pam — Body- 
“less 18 the wind, the clouds, the hghtmng, the thunder are 
“bodyless. Therefore as these rise out of the umverse [m 
“which they are bound, as the soul is, m the body], and enter 
“mto the highest bght, and thereby stand forth m their own 
“form, so also this perfect peace [that is, the soul m deep 
“sleep] rises out of this body, and enters mto the higlmst 
“light, and thereby stands forth m its own form that is the 
“highest spirit, which wanders there, sporting and playmg and 
“dehghtmg himself, whether with women or with chanots or 


«5 He who holdB the body to be the Self, cannot believe in 
after death. Probably the paaeage, at alio what goei before 

At aM to be nndqrBtood iromcBlly -gankara’i view, 

which below, we cannot agree with 
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“■with friends [ct ahove p. 161], and thinks no longer of this 
“servile body, to which the Prdna is yoked as a beast of 
“draught to the oar — When the eye is directed to the uni- 
“ verse, this [the Prilna] is the spirit in the eye, the eye [it- 
“self] IS [only] the means; and he who wishes to smell, is the 
“Atman, the nose is only the means; and he who wishes to 
“speak, IS the Atman, the voice is only the means, and he 
“who wishes to hear, is the Atman, the ear is only the means; 
“and he who vnshes to ‘onderstand, is the Atman, the nnder- 
“ standing IS his godlike eye [embracing past and future], with 
“this godlike eye, the understanding, he beholds those dehghts 
“and enjoys them. Those gods [who were taught like Indra] 
“m the world of Brahman worship him as the Self; therefore 
“possess they all worlds and all wishes. He gains all worlds 
“ and all wishes, who has found this Self and knows it. Thus 
“spoke PrajS.pati” 

In contiast ■with our ■view of this passage, which would 
recognise in the three chief answers of Praj&pati (at least, as 
th^ are undeistood by the questioners) the expression of 
three philosophical standpoints, the materialistic, foi which the 
Self IS the body, the reahstic, for which it is the individual 
soul, and the idealistic, denying all plurahty, for which it is the 
highest soul, — m contrast to this, the only 'view as it appears 
to us, which fits the whole context, Qa&kara adheres to the 
view that, already in the first answer, the beholdmg, individual 
self which dwells in the eye is to be understood (p. 261, 2), 
so that “the man (or spirit), who is seen m the eye,” becomes 
a man “who sees -in the eye” He expressly rejects the view, 
that the picture mirrored in the eye is meant, because other- 
wise PrajS.pati would not have told the truth (p. 266, 13), but 
it is not necessary to assume with him, “that Praj6pati, if in 
“ each answer we were to understand somethmg different, would 
“bo an imposter” (p 268, 8); for the formula with which he 
each time introduces his explanation: “this -will I further ex- 
“plam to thee,” suits well a view of the Self which grows 
deeper step by step —In the third answer also, as Qa&kara 
develops it, the individual soul is to be understood, yet as it 
passes over to another condition (p. 261, 6), namely, as, rising 
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out of the body, it becomes the highest spint (p. 262, 3), so 
Its true nature is revealed (p 262, 6), according to which it is 

highest Brahman itself (p. 263, 2;, 
“This in fact is, according to passages of scripture like ‘that 
“thou art’ (Ohand. 6, 8, 7), the real nature (iJfiramSrihiftom 
"svar&jHim) of the individual soul, not the other, which is 
“formed through limitations (upMhi). So long, therefore, as 
“one does not put aside the Ifpiorance which a&ms plnrahty, 
“which 18 like taking the trunk of a tree for a man (p 263, 
“6, the same image p 44, 2. 86, 12. 448, 2 of Platon, Phileb, 
“p. 38 D}, so long as one has not reached the highest, eternal 
“Self, appearing according to its own nature, by the kDOW> 
“ledge that ‘I am Brahman’ (Brih. 1, 4, 10), so long the in- 
“ dividual soul is indmduaL JBut if a mau nses above the 
“aggregate of body, senses, Manas and Buddfai and has been 
“taugb^ by the scnpture, that man is not an aggregate of 
“body, senses, Manas and Bnddhi, not a wandering son!, but 
“on the contrary that of which it is said (Cb&nd 6, 8, 7), 

“ ‘that 18 the real, that is the sonl’ — consisting of pure in* 
“telligence, ‘that thou art’ then he knows the highest eternal 
"Self which appears according to its own nature, as by this 
"means he raises himself above the illusion of this [reading 
"asfn/ti] body etc, he goes to that veiy highest, eternal Self 
“which appears according to its own nature, for thus says 
“the scnpture (Mund 3, 2, 9) 'Venlr, he who knows this 
“ ‘highest Brahman, himself becomes Brahman’” (p. 263, 4 to 
264, 3} As surh the soul stands forth “in its own form,” as 
gold, when by corroding matenals it is freed from the ad> 
dition of other substances (p. 264, 6), or as the stars, when 
the day which oveipowered them is gone, stand forth by night 
in their own form (p. 264» 8) However the eternal, spintnal 
light IS never oveipowered by anything, on the contrary, hke 
space, it does not come in contact with the sensual world, 
and stands in contradiction to it (p. 264, 10) The individual 
sonl, so long as it has not been raised aboie the body [which 
is what happens in deep sle^J, is seeing, hearing, thinking, 
knowing. Wore it so also, after bemg lifted above the bodji 
then the contradiction [jnst stated] would not exist [p 265, 3, 
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I read ax/tnuihyeia optative with a pnvai «»] Therefore 
the position of things is such that we must distinguish between 
the condition of the soul hefore its separation from the limi- 
tations, body, senses, lianas, Buddhi, sensibility to pain and 
object, and its condition afier separation from them. Before 
the separation it is apparently affected hy the Up&dhis, as 
the crystal is by the colour outside it, after the separation, 
it stands forth m its own nature, as the ciystal, after the 
colour is put away (p. 26B) Thus the embodiment or bodi- 
lessness of the soul only depends on whethei one does oi does 
not distinguish it from the TTpSdhis (p. 266, 2), and the dis- 
tinction of the mdividual and the highest soul rests only on 
false knowledge, not on an action of things, which is not poss- 
ible, because the soul, hke space, does not adheie to them 
(p. 266, 8) Only the knowledge of these, only the (mdividual) 
knowledge of differences {viqei^a-vtjfianani) is lemoved in deep 
sleep, not knowledge in its entirety (p 267, 7), for the scrip- 
ture says (Bnh 4, 3, 30) “For the knowei tWe is no inter- 
“xuption of knowing” — Some try to evade this identification 
of the individual with the highest soul, against the context of 
the passage, but rather is it the case that after the removal 
of Ignorance, as the imagined serpent becomes a rope, so also 
the not truly leal individual soul, which is stained by doing 
and suffering, love and hate and other imperfections, and is 
subject to much that is evil, is transferied through wisdom 
to the smless essence of the highest God, opposed to all these 
imperfections (p 268, 10). — ^Yet others, and some of our 
yed2,ntins among them, (reahstically) take the individual 
nature of the soul to be absolutely real; against these the 
Q&tirakam, (Bddarhyana’s Sfltras) is directed, m order to shew, 
that “the alone, supreme, eternal, highest God, whose being 
“is knowledge, through the glamour (mdyd) of Ignorance, like 
“a magician, appears mamfold, and that there is no other 
“element of knowledge outside him” (p. 269, 1). Therefore it 
IS true that God is different from the individi^ soul [so long 
as such a soul is spoken of], but the individual soul is not 
different Irom God [of. p. 816, 7 . the prapafica, is hraJiman 
but brahman is not the prapaiJca; and p, 1060, 2. the somsfinn 
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IS igoara, but igvara is not the samstlnn], except from the 
standpoint of Ignorance (p. 269, 10). In waking, the soul is 
the onlooker in the cage of the body and organs, m dream 
it lingers in the artenes and looks at the dream-pictuies built 
up of the ideas of the waking state; in deep sleep it enters 
into the highest Lght, that is, into Brahman (p. 270, 7) Bor 
that Biahman is the highest light, follows from the context 
(p 327, 8} and from the above mentioned incoiporeality, which 
belongs to Bi;ahmar alone (p 328, 3), as also from the words 
“that 18 the Lghest spirit” (p. 328, 4). 


4. Brahman as the Soul in the State of Liberation 
SuiiM 1, 23, 42-43 

The section Bjih. 4, 3—4 (p 705—919), whose mam theme, 
according to Qafikara, is the above, unfolds a picture of the 
cond^ tiQ" of the soul before and after death, which for nch- 
ness and warmth, is unique in the literature of India, and 
perhaps in the literature of the world. We translate the 
passage with some abbreviations and omissions, whioh will 
justify themselves, remarkmg, however, that much, especially 
in the first part, remains problematic. 


(a) Introdnotion (4, 3, 1—8) 

To Janaka, king of the Fidelias, comes TijOavathya, in 
order to discourse with him ss The king laises the question 
“What serves the man [purusha] as light?*”— The first answer 

•• Sam ttiena »«», th» w not “on wgenum conjeelure’^t 

Begnaud in ' Aw acedltnt work on the l^panahads” (o» may appw 
from moi Mnller, Upmii.had. I. p KXmffX bat a varjan^ wl>«* 
DvivedagaSga bad alreadv mentioned in hu commeiitary » » 

ed Veber), Weber adopted it in hit edition of the V 

1, 1), and again leealled the lact ,n hi. cntiqne of 
(JenUr lateratnr* 1876, 9 Feb, Bo 6). to 
the beginning of the Errata.-What Max Muller observe, a. 
leading can be explained quite ea well m the opposite .ense pr^^ 
because YajBavalkya intend, to dwconme ^ 

find. It necessary to gne a new motive for ** *1 * upanishad. 

king, apeaks first [For another view compare my Sixty P 

p 463] 
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runs thus: “The sua serres him as a light, for in the light 
“of the sun be sits and moves about, carries on his urork and 
“returns homa" — “But vfhat serves him as light when the 
“sun IS set’” — “The moon" — “And uhen sun and moon are 
“set’” — “Fire.” — “And when sun and moon are set, and the 
“fire has gone out’” — “Voice, therefore, when a man cannot 
“distinguish his own hand and a voice is raised [reading 
“uccarati] somewhere, he goes towards it” — “But when sun 
“and moon are set, and the fire is gene out, and the voice 
"is dumb, what then serres the man as a light’” — “Then his 
“own self i&tman) serves him as a hght.” — “What is, then, 
“this Self’" — “It is that among the life-organs which con- 
“sists of knowledge, as the spirit shining mwardly in the heart 
“This remaming the same, wanders through both worlds [this 
“world m waking and in dream, the other in deep sleep and 
“death]; it is as though he meditated, as though he waiermg 
“moved [in reahty Brahman is without individual knowledge 
“and motion], foi when he has become sleep (svapno hliMva), 
“then [in deep sleep] he transcends this world, the forms of 
"death [all tliat is transitory, evil]. For, when this ^int is 
'born, when he enters into the body, he is flooded with evil; 
*but when he departs, when he dies, he leaves evil behmd. 
“Two conditions are there of this spint the present and that 
“m the other woild, a middle condition, as third, is that of 
“sleep "While it lingers in this middle condition, it beholds 
“both those conditions, the present [m dream] and that in the 
"other woild (m deep sleep] And according as he has access 
“to the condition m the other world, he proceeds and beholds 
“both, evil [this world, in dream] and bhss [the other world 
“in deep sleepl” ’ 


ID} Ureomdeep (4,3,9—14 16—18} 


u 

It 

II 

tt 


‘ But when he smkt, to sleep, then he takes from this all- 
emhracing world the wood (wafrdwj, mofenem), fells it him- 
self and himself bmlds it, in virtue of his own radiance, 
his own light;— when he so sleeps, then this spirit serves 
as Its own light. Then* are no chariots, nor teams, nor 
roads there, but he foims foi himself chariots, and teams 
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•*aQd roads, there is neither bliss, joy, nor pleasure, but he 
“creat«>s for himself bliss, joy, and pleasure, there are no 
“springs, and ponds, and rivers, and but he forms for himself 
“springs, and ponds, and mers,— for he is the Creator On 
“this subject are these verses 

■■ Putting ande in sleep the bodily ((Sriram) 

“ Sleepless the sleeping organs he beholds, 

"Then borrowing their light goes back again 
"The golden Spint, only wandering bird 
"He lea>es the Life to gnard the lower nest 
"And soars inunartal from the nest himself, 

"Iiumorial, moving wheresoe'er he wills, 

"The golden Spirit, only wandering oird 
In dream, the Spirti upward, downward moves 
"And, as a God, creates Him many forms, 

-l^aw with, fur women sporting jo} 0 ttsl), 

"And now beholding sights that make him fear 
"fiis pla} ground eanst thou see, but not himself,''— 

“therefore it is said* ‘let him not be wakened suddenly,' for 
“hard is one to heal, back to whom the Spirit does not find 
“its way. Therefore it is said also ‘for him it [sleep] is 
“ ‘only a state of waking^’ for what he sees m waking, the 
“same also he sees in sleep Thus theiefore this man serves 
“as a light to itself . . Thereon, after he has enjojed him- 
"self and wandered forth in dream, and beheld good and evil, 
“he hastens back, according to bis entrance, according to his 
'place, to the condition of waking, and by all that be beholds 
“in this he is not touched, for to this Spmt nothing adheres, 
“—and again, after he has taken delight and wandered forth 
“in the waking state, and after he has beheld good and evil, 
“he hastens back, according to his entrance, according 
"place, to tlie condition of dream. And like as a gi eat fish 
“glides along both hanks, on this side and on that, so glides 
“the Spirit along both conditions, tliat of dream and that of 
“waking [without being touched there].” 


(c) Deep Sleep (4, 8 . 19 21-33' 

“But like as m jon space a falcon or an eagle, 

“has hovered, wearily folds his pinions, and ‘7® 

"also hastens the Spirit to that condition in which, sunk to 
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"Bleep, he feels no more desire, nor beholds anymore dreams. 
“That is his form of being, wherein he is raised above long- 
“ing free from enl and from fern. For, like as one whom 
“a beloved woman embraces, has no oonscionsness of what is 
“without or what is within, so also the Spirit, embraced by 
“the Self of knowledge [the Brahman], has no consciousness 
“of what IS without or what is withm. That is his form of 
“being, wheiem his longing is stilled, himself is his longing, 
“he is withov+ longmg, and freed from gnef. Then the father 
“is not father, nor the mother, mother, nor the worlds, worlds, 
“nor the gods, gods, nor the Vedas, Vedas; then is the thief 
“no thief, the murderer no murderer, the Candela no Candala, 
“tile Paulkasa no Paulkasa, the ascetic no ascetic, the penitent 
“no penitent, then he is unmoved by good, unmoved by evil, 
“then he has vanquished all the tormmts of the heart” 

“If then he sees not, yet he is seeing though he does not 
“see smce, there is no interruption of seeing for the seemg 
“one, because be is imperishable, but there is then outside 
“him no second, no other different from him whom he could 
“see. So too if then he smells not, nor tastes, noi speaks, 
“nor hears, nor thinks, nor feels, nor knows, yet is he a 
“knower, even though he does not know, since, for the knower 
“(here is no mterruption of knowing, because he is impensh- 
“able; but there is then no second outside him, no other 
“different from him, whom be could understand. For only 
“where, as it were, another is, can one see, smell, taste, address, 
“hear, think of, feel and know another.” 

“Ho stands in the tumultuous ocean [cf Qvet. 6, 16] as 
“beholder, alone and without a second, he whose world is the 
“Brahman. This is. his highest goal, this is bis highest joy, 
“this IS his highest world, this is his highest bliss, through 
“a httle part only of this bliss, other creatures have their 
“liic.” 

“When among men one is fortunate and rich, king over 
“the otheis and loaded with all human enjoyments, that is 
“the highest joy for man But a hundred of these human 
“jojs are but one joy of the fathers, w'ho have conquered 
“heaven, and a hundred joys of tiu fathers who have con- 
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"quered hsaven, are but one joy m the \roild of the Gan- 
“dharros, and a hundred joje in the urorld of the Gandharras 
“are bnt one joy of the Gods through trorks, nho by their 
“works hare attained to godhead, and a hundred jojrs of the 
“Gods through irorks are hut one joy of the Gods by birth, 
“and of one learned in the scripture and mthout falseness 
“and free from desire, and a hundred joys of the Gods by 
“birth are but one joy of Praj'hpati’s \rorld and of one learned 
“in the scripture and mthont falseness and free from desire, 
“and a hundred joj^ of Prqj&pati’s world are bnt one jojr of 
“tbc Brahman-world, and of one learned in the scnptme and 
“wiiliont falseness and free from desire And this is the 
“highest joy, this is Brahman-world.” 


(d) Death (4, 8, 35-4, 4, 9) 

“As a cart, when it is heavily laden, creaks as it goes, so 
“also this bodily Self, burdened by the Self of knowledge 
“goes croaking [rattling], when one is lying at death’s door. 
“And when he fells into weakness, whether it be through old- 
“age or sickness that he fells into weakness, then, as a mango- 
“ fruit, a fig, a berry, lets go its stalki so the Spirit lets go 
“the limbs and hastens backward, according to bis entrance, 
“according to his place, back into the Life . . . And like as 
“to a king, when he wiQ forth, the chiefs, and officers, and 
“charioteers, and rulers of Tillages gather together, so also, 
“at the time of his end, to the soul all hfe-organs come to- 
“gether, when one is lying as death’s door When, therefore, 
“the soul falls into swoon, and is as if it had lost all sense, 
“even then these life-organs gather themsdves together to the 
“soul; and it takes up these force-elements into itself an 
“witlidraweth to the heart, but the Spmt, which 
“the eye, returns outwards [to the sun, whence it cMcen s, 
“c£ above p 66]; then recognises be no more forms Because 
“he has come to nnitj, theiefoie he sees not, IhM ’ 

“because ho has come to uratj, therefore he smells not, tasws 
“not, speaks not, hears not, thinks not, feels not. 

“Then the point of the heart becomes luminous, from it, n t 
“It has beLie luminous, the Soul der«rts, whether it be 
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“througli the or fihroagli tiie skull, or through anj other 
"part of the body. As it departs, the Life also departs; as 
"the Life d^arts, all the hfe-organs depart \nih it. It is of 
"the nature of knowledge, and what is of the nature of know* 
"ledge, departs after it.” 

(e) The nohherated Sool after Death (4, 4, 2 — 6) 

"Then knowledge and works take it [the soul] by the hand 
"and their newly gained experience” [if we may read aptirva- 
prajild]. — 

"As a caterpillar, after it has reached the end of the leat 
"lays hold of another beginning and draws itself over to it, 
"so also the soul, after it has shalren off the body and let 
"Ignorance go, lays hold of another begmning, and draws 
“itsdf over to it.” 

"As a goldsmith takes the material of one piece of work, 
" and out of it hammers another, newer, more beautiful form,BT 
"so this soul also, after it has shaken off the body and let 
"Ignorance go, shapes itself anotiier, newer, more beautiful 
"form, whether of the Fatbers or the Grandharras or the 
"Gods or PrajSipati or the Brahman or other bemgs.” 

"Yenly, this Self is the Brahman, consisting of Intelligence, 
“of Manas, of Life, of eye, of ear, consistmg of earth, of 
“water, of wmd, of ether, consistmg of fire and not of fire, 
“of pleasure and not of pleasure, of anger and not of anger, 
"of righteousness and not of righteousness, consisting of all 
“And according as anyone consists of this or of that, accord- 
“ing to his deeds and conduct, according to that is he bom; 
"he who does good will be bom as a good man, he who does 
“enl Tnll be bom as an evil man, holy he becomes through 
“holy work, evil through enl For veiily it is said 'Man is 
“‘altogether formed of desire (kama); and according as his 
“‘desire is, so is his will (krofit), and according as his will 

*T Compare Bythagoraa in Ond Met. XV, 169aeq 
TJigve novu faeilts tijfnatw eera figurtt. 

Nee mmef ut /uemt, nee /ormae servat eatdent, 

Bed tamen tpsa eadem est, animam tie temper eattdem 
Esse, sed in earuu doceo mtgrare figures 
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“ ‘is, 80 perfarms he the \70ck Qtarman), according as he per- 
“ ‘forms the work, so it hefalls h™ ' — Thereon is this verse. 
"That he pnnoee, and ttnvea by deeda to reach, 

“Ibward trhieh hia chaiacter and longing is. — 

"After he has received reward 
"For all that he has here pcrfonned, 

“He comes back from that other world 
“Into this world of deeds below." 

“Thus 18 it with him who desires 


(Q laheiation (4, 4, 6— S8} 

"Ifow as to him who desires not {ak&mayam&m)” . 

“He who 18 without desire, free from desme, whose desire 
“is stilled, who is himself his desire, his vital spints do not 
“depart, but Srahman is he and into Brahman he resolves 
<^himsel£ On this is this verse: 

“'When every passion ntterly » gone, 

“That Inrks and nestles in the heart of man, 

“Then finds this mortal mimortabty, 

"Then has he reached the Brahman, the Snpreme" 

“As the slough of a snake hes dead and cast away on an 
"ant-heap, so hes this body then; but the bodiless, the un- 
"mortal, the Life is Brahman only, is hght only” — 

"On this are these verses* 

“A narrow path and old it is, which I have found and trod, 

“The sage, released, upon his way to heaven taked this road 
“Whatever name yon give to it, whiter Uaek, brown, red, or green, 
“This IS the only path for those who have the Brahman seen, 

“On he goes, who Brahman knows, 

“And does the right, in form of hght 

“The man who hves in Ignorance moves on to blindest gloom, 

“To bhnder still goes he who would by works escape his dMm 
“Tea joyless is this world for man and hidden m black “W" 

“And to it after death he goes who hath not learned the ng 


“But he whoso mmd the inner Self in Thought hath leamrf to grMP, 
“•Why should he longer seek to bear the body's pam and woe? 
-“For when a man in qnte of aD the stems of mo^ sm, 

“The great awakemng to the Self hath won, and learned to i 
“Him as creator of the worlds, almighty shalt thou know, 

“His is the universeb because the nmverse is he. 
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“And vhile ire yet are here bdow, may ve thu knowledge gain, 
“If not, xllasion cleaves to ns, brings nun m its train 
“Tor they who have the knowledge are immortsd though they die, 
“But they who have not gained it must retnm to misery 

“He who God s very self in his own bosom sees — 

“Lord of what was and is to come— no more he flees. 

“Him ’neatfa whose feet the mighty tide of days and years rolls past, 
“In whom the fivefold host of things and space itself stands &st, 
“Whom gods as light of hghts adore, as immortahty, 

“The Brahman know I as my deathless Self, for I am he 

“Breath of the breath and very mind of mmd, 

“Bar of the ear, and apple of the eye, 

“Who knoweth him os this hath truly seen 
“Old Brahman, who is from eternity. 

“Uusing in spmt shall ye see 
“That here is no plniahty, 

“Their never ending death they weafe, 

“ Who here a manifold perceive 

“The Atman is unchangeable, immense, a nmty, 

“High above space and stam of sm, nnchsngmg, gr^at is he. 

“Muse npon him if thou wonldst wisdom find, 

“Use but few words —They’re wearmesq of mmd” 

“Truly this great, unborn is that among the life* 
“organs which consists of knowledge [as the spirit shim'Tig 
“mwardlyjl Here, inwardly in the heart is a spaced therem 
“he lies, the lord of the nnirerse, the ruler of the universe, 
“the pnnce of the universe, he grows not higher through 
“good works, nor less through evil works; he is the lord of 
“the universe, the ruler of beings, the guardian of heings; he 
“is the bridge, which holds these worlds asunder, that thqf 
“blend not [cf above p 162].” 

“Him the Srahmans seek to know tbrongh Yedic studies, 
“through offermgs, alms, penances, and fasts; who knows biwi, 
“becomes a ilfun& To him the pilgrims go in pilgrimage, 
“when they long for home (lo^a).” 

“This knew those of old, when they longed not for descen- 
“dants, and said' ‘Why should we wish mdeed for descendants, 

18 * 
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“ ‘we whose sdf is this muTerse^’ And they ceased from the 
“lon^ng after children, from the longing after possessions, 
“from the longing after the world and wandered forth as 
“beggars For longmg for children is longing for possessions, 
“and longmg for possessions is longmg for the \torld, for one 
“like the other is merely longing” 

“ Bnt He, the Atman, is not thus nor thus He is mcomprdien' 
“sible, for He is not comprehended, mdestrnctihle, for He is 
“not destroyed, unaffected, for nothing affects Him, He is 
“unfettered, He trembles not. He suffers no hurt” 

“(He who knows thus,] is orercome by neither, whether 
“he has therefore [because he was m the body] done enl or 
“whether he has done good, but he OTercomes both, he is not 
“burned by what he has done or not done This also says 
“the Terse* 


“Tfau u the eternal majeity of Bralnaan’a fnend, 

•He doth not rue by work*, nor jet doth he descend 
“3Bien fallow after this, who after this hath toiled, 

“"Win by hie evil deed no more be stained and soiled.” 

“Therefore he who knows thus, is calm, subdued, resigned, 
“patient and collected, m his own Self only he beholds the 
“Self; he beholds all as the Self evil doth not overcome 
“him, he overcomes all evil, enl doth not bum him, he b^s 
“an enl; free from evil, free from passion, and 
“doubt, he becomes a BrShmana, be whose world is the Srah- 


“uian!"— 

“Thus spoke Y&jMveSkya Then saia me Jong U ^7 
“‘man, I pve thee my people in semtnde and myself also 
It might be thought, gankaxa remarks on this section, 
that m It the mdividual soul is treated o£ 
the beginning and towards the end (under a andf) 

" among the life-organs which consists of knowledge w *1*° , 
of (p 330, 9) hut we are rather to thmk of the , 

bU through, since in the passage conemung ® g 

death it is distinguished from the mdividual soul, 

■Step S»p, » ».a a., ft. .pn‘ 1* -“’rg 

“by the Sdf of knowledge” (p 331, 2}, m the ^ .^1 

where a bnrdemng of the bodily self, that is, 
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soul, by the Self of knowledge, is ^oken of (p. 331, 7). Por 
that which is “of the nature of knowledge” (prSjfia) is [m 
direct contrast with the terminology of the VedfintasSra, cf> 
note 82, p. 180] none other than the highest Gud, who is so 
called because he is eternally inseparable from omniscience 
(p 331, 6). But uith regard to the passage mentioned, at the 
beginning and the end, it is said there (nnder a): “it is as 
“though it meditated, it is as though it wavering moved,” and 
(under/) “truly this gieat, unborn Self is that among the 
“hfe>orgau8 which consists of knowledge,” clearly proving 
that the individual soul is mentaoned here solely in order to 
teach its identity with the highest soul (p 332, 1 — 6). Also 
the conditions of waking and sleep are mentioned only in 
order to ^ew the soul’s freedom from them, for it is said 
(under i and c), that the Spirit is not troubled by the images 
in waking and dreaming, and again, that it is not troubled 
by good and evil (p. 332, 12), as also the king repeatedly 
breaks out into the exclamation [omitted by us], “say what 
“higher than this, makes for hberabon” (p. 332, 11). Lastly, 
the passages (under f) “the Lord of the Umverse” etc., and 
"he grows not higher through good works” etc, shew that we 
are to think, not of the individual, but of the highest soul 
(p. 333) 



3Cm. The Brahman as the highest Goal. 

1 Brahman as Object of Meditation. 

SfttM* 1, 8, 18 

Xhe Meditation on the Brahman can be more or less 
perfect and accordingly, as is knosm from the passages ad- 
duced in Chap YI (above p. 102ff}, brings diifero'nt fniit, 
namely, in part, earthly happiness, in part, heaicnl> though 
iransitoiy fehcity, in part, eternal union with Brahman Tins 
thought is illustrated in the fifth section of the Prasna-UpO' 
nishad (p, 219 ff) by the doetiine that, in the word “om," tbo 
syjnbohcal beaier of the meditation on the Brahman, the three 
metrical moments (mdtrS), of which it is supposed to consist 
(a-u-m), are distinguished. !I%b meditation is more perfect 
in proportion as it extends to one, two, or to all three elements 
of the word “oat” The passage runs os follows 

“ Venly, o Satyalihmo, the sound *om’ is th? higher and the 
“lower Brahman Therefore the wise, when he relies on if, 
“gains the one or the other.” 

“If ho meditates on one element, enlightened by it, he 
“comes [after death] quickly to tbo state of the living. The 
“Biy-hymns lead him to the world of men, there ho cracs 
“to asceticism, pions life and faith and enjojs exaltation 
“When in his thought ho attains two olcmonls, then 
“[after death] ho is home by the rq/w«-sentenccs upward into 
“the air to the Soma-world [to the moon] After he hasten- 
“joyed lordslup in the Soma-world, ho comes back again ^ 
“Bnt if, through all three elements of the sound •««, 
"he meditates on the highest spint, then, after he hw enterc 
“into the light into the sun, as a serpent is freed from in 
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“slough, so he is freed from evil, by the jSlSman-songs he is 
“led upvrards to the Brahman-Trorld, then beholds he Him 
“who is higher than the highest complex of life, the spirit 
“who dwells in the city [the body] {puri-^yam pwntSiam)" 
It IS a question, remarks Qahkara, which of the two 
Brahmans, mentioned m the opening passage, is to be under- 
stood m the last paragraph, the higher or the lower? The 
spatial reference, which hes in the leading upward to the 
world of Brahman, speaks for the latter, and does not suit 
the highe* Brahman (p. 245, 7, above p. 109). Neverthdess 
we must think of the higher Brahman because it is said “he 
beholds,” which can only refer to a reality, to the highest 
Brahman, ^s it is the ob 3 ect of perfect knowledge ijsamyag- 
darganam) [p. 246, 6), while by the “highest complex of life" 
Brahman in the form of the individual souiss must be under- 
stood (p. 247, 1], In confoimily^ with this also, in what has 
gone before, by the highest spirit, which is to be meditated 
on, the highest Brahman is to bo understood (p. 247, 10), for 
meditation on it only bnngs the further mentioned deliverance 
from^ evil (p 248, 4). But as to the reference to place, which 
lies in the leading upwards to the Brahman-world, it must be 
assumed that gradual hberation (fcramannikti) is here taught^ 
and that perfect knowledge is only communicated after the 
introduction mto the Brahman-woild (p. 248, 8), — though this 
last view 18 not quite in accordance with the doctrine of the 
^stem; as here the highest Brahman is to be undeistood, 
whUe on the contrary as we shall see latei (Chap TnryTW 
d), gradual hberation apphes only to the worshipper of the 
lower Brahman. 


•• Somebody whose opinion is introdnced very ebruptly p. 847, 8 
™heB to refer the « highest complex of life" to the Brshman-world, % 
view which IS neither approved of nor opposed in what follows, and has 
prob«hIy been interpolated into the text, so that the tesmdf p. 247, 7 
was on^nally connected immediately with 247, S (ct above p.SS) 


soo 
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2. Brahman ae tha Place of the Liberated 
Sfitru 1, 3, i-y. 

In the Mundaha-XJpamsiiad 2, 2, 5 it is said: 

place la which the heavenB, and earth, and mme, 

“Tiia sky with all tha aeniei ara entwiiusdp 
“That place at nenght hot ahall ye Imow, 

“All other tiimi of apeech ahidl ya forego** 

"Ho it the bridge of immortality" 

Here, says ^(afikara, we might think of somethmg ofter 
than Brahman, perhaps primordial matter, or the wmd, or the 
mdindual soul, which in a certain sense ooiild be n.«ii«d the 
place of tbngs (p. 326), for the bridge mentioned seems to 
presuppose another shore (something outside it), which is not 
true of Branman (p.224,8) But the place, in which the 
whole world is woren, can only be Brahman (p. 226, 10), as 
18 shewn by the word Jltman, whiidi in its iidl senss is only 
rahd for Brahman (p. 226, 1). The world is, of conrsa net 
related to it as the roots, trunk and branches to the tree 
(p. 226, 7), but 18 only a product of Ignorance (p. 226, 11), 
for the scripture warns ns against accepting nnresl plnralily 
(p 227, 8), when it is said (Mfh. 4, 10. Bjib. d 4, 19) 

“Their never ending desth they weeva 
“'Who here a manifold perenve" 

What is said of the bridge^ only means tbst Brahman keeps 
tbmgs asunder (of. abore p. 138. 162), not that He has another 
shore (]p. 227, 10). But that Brahman alone can be the place, 
follows from the fact that He is afterwards indicated as the 
place to which the liberated go. Por jnst tins illnsum that 
the I consists in the bodily nature, is Ignorance; the esteem 
of this body is Passion (r^a), the despiamg of it is Hate, 
thonghts of uyury to it are Pear, and so on according to 
the names of the host of the unreal 22S, 10) Liberstioa 
£roffl all these defects is a going to the ]^ce which is here 
spoken of; it is further said concerning it (Mnpd. 3, 2, 8). 


** la the text the indicetive itcndr /dnafta, timufleatia 
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"He '«bo thu bigbeat, deepeat viewa, 

"For bun the beart’s knota are untied, 

"For him hie donbta are all reaolTed, 

"Hia nrorlta all paaa to nothingneaa," 

and again (llund 3, 2, 8) 

“As rirera run, and in the deep, 

"Loae name and form, are lost to aight, 

■'The sage released, from name and form, 

"Enters the highest spirit of light” 

Here neither primordial matter nor the mnd can be spoken 
of (p 230), nor yet the indindaal soul (p. 231, I), which, by 
the words “This place alone yon know the Atman is,” is 
dishngmshed as subject from the highest soul as object 
(p. 231, 8) 

3. Hrahman as Attainment of absolute Unity. 

Sutras 1, 8, 8— S 

All knowledge, which is different from its ol^ect, is limited 
and not free; that knowledge only is unhmited and free, which 
knows itself as identical with the known. — This is the fun- 
damental thought of the Bh^ma-vidyR, the seventh section of 
the Ghdudogya-Upamshad (p. 473 — 627), whose chief contents 
are as follows. 

N&rada prajrs Sanatkumdra to teach him; and, in answer 
to the question: what he already Imows, enumerates the four 
Tedas and a long senes of other sciences. In the conscious- 
ness of their insufficiency, he adds: “I know, O venerable one, 
“the Mantras [here the whole practical theology], not the 
“Atman [metaphysics]; for I have beard from those who are 
“hke thee, that he who knows the Atman is above sorrow; 
“hut 1, O Master, am sorrowful; lead thou me away from 
“sorrow!” 

Sanatkum&ra, m his teaching, takes the following course. 
All, he says, that thou hast learnt, is name, greater (bh&yas) 
than name is speech, than speech, imderstanding, than tbiii, 
resolve, than this, thought, than this, knowledge, than this, 
force, than this, focd, than this, water, than *hiB, fire, tboTi 
this, space, than this memory, than this, hope, than this the 
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hfe (01 the breath, prim) “As the spokes me fastened jn 
tje nare, so aU this is fastened in the life. The life propers 
“throngh the Me (bieath), the Me (breath) gires Me, givm it 
to hfe The Me is fether and mother, the Me is brotiier 
"and sister, the Me is teacher and Brahman Therefor^ 
“when anyone roughly nses a fether or mother or hrothw or 
“sister Of teacher or Brahman, it is said Fie on thee* Ihon 
“art a parncide, matncide, fiatncide, slayer of thy sister, 
“slayer of thy teacher, slayer of a Brahman [ct 1 John m, 
“ 15 Has i {uauv t4v dSelf iv a&too dvSpoiRoxTiva; iotlvj, bnt i^ 
“after the life has fled, he pokes the same persons with the 
"pike [on the fnneral pile] and^burns them up, it is not said 
"thou art a parricide, matncide, fratncide> slayer of thy sister, 
“slayei of thy teacher, slayer of a Brahman for the life ohlj 
“is this all — ^Venlj, he who thus sees and thinks and know^ 
"he is a conqueroi in speech (aftvddtn), and if anyone should 
“say to him. thou art a conqueror in speech' he shall arow, 
“and not deny it” 

By Me (prdna) In this passage is to be understood, not as 
elsewhere frequently and also in the Oh&ndogya-T7panisbad 
itself (cf above p. 147. 164. 177. 162) the highest Brah- 
man, bnt (perhaps in intentional polemic agamst fliis nsir) 
empnically “the Me-pnnciple (ptdnc) shaped to the complex 
“of the subtle body, the PrajMtman [Brahman, note 62] as 
"the central principle of the body, in which the highest god- 
“head [BfoliinanJ enters to flLe end of erolntion m name and 
“form as the living self (as the mdividnal sonl, jtva Hfutan), 
“like the image in the mirror”** — The result up to tins is 
therefore only the highest point of the empincal new of the 
world, from whidh SaniUktmSra seeke to lift his pupil to the 
metaphysical new, proceeding as follows’ 

Bnt he only is the true conqueror m qieech, who conquers 
tiaough the trnth The truth, therefore, must be mvestigated. 


M (;^fc AD Obind p 605, 16 Here shoidd he dwtiBganbed 1 
which M imaged (irahman, Shtian), 8 the image cf the mirror (jtvA 
8 the mirror (pf^nah which howevtr are bB three at bottme 
Brahmen. However lie sense of the ehova aobohon is in part obseere 
osd the timnalatien aneeHaio 
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Now the traih is based on knowledge, knowledge on thought, 
thought on faith, faith on certainty, certainty on action, action 
on pleasure [the inclination to do something, as determining 
the will]. 

Now pleasure, [thus the speaker contmues, the idea of a 
'single satisfaction, such as is Mt after an action, leading him 
m to that of an absolute, final satisfaction] consists only in 
illimitatiou (bhCtman), not in the limited {alpam). Now what 
is illimitation? 

"'When one 8e.es no other [outside himself], hears no other, 
"knows no other, that is ilbmitation; when he sees, hears, 
"knows another, that is the limited. Nhmitation is the im- 
" mortal, the limited is mortal” — "But on what is ic based 
“then, Master?” — “ It is based on its own greatness, or, if you 
“will, not on greatness For by greatness m this world one 
“understands many cows and horses, elephants and gold, 
'"slaves and women, fields and lands. But tius I mean not, 
"for here one is always based on the other” 

"But it [the illunitation] is below and above, m the west 
“and m the east, the south and the north, it is this whole 
“world" 

"Blenoe follows for the consciousness of “I" (dhamkdra) 
“I (aham) am below and above, in the west and the east, the 
“south and the north, I am this whole world” 

" Hence follows for the soul (dtoian) the soul is below and 
“above, m the west and the east, the north and the south, the 
“soul IS tins whole world.” 

“He who sees and thinks and knows thus, rejoicmg in the 
soul, playing with it, uniting and debghting with it, he is 
"autonomous (svardj), and freedom (Mmacdra) is his in all 
worlds; but they who regard it otheiwitie than thus, they are 
"heteronomous (anyafdjdn), of transitoiy felicity, and un&ee* 
“dom (pMmacdra) is theirs in all worlds." — 

“Thui^” it IS said in conclusion, “he shewed bini, whose 
“darkiiLss was worn away, the shore bbyond the darkness, he, 
“the holy SanaUkumdra” 

Qafikara’s efforts, in connection with this passage, are 
directed to proving that, by lUinutation Brahman is to be 
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understood, and not the prenonslj mentioned bfe. For al> 
though nothing higher folloirs aft<.r life in the series (p. 235, 4), 
and urho hnovs it is called a congneror m speech (p 235, 8j, 
although the description, also, that one “sees no other outside 
himseir,” snits the life in the condition of deep sleep {p.236, 
14), as also the terms as pleasure immortal, Atman, cotdd he 
understood of the life fp. 236), yet it is not the life, hnt only 
the highest Brahman which is to be understood by ilhnutation; 
for it IS termed higher than deep sleep, that is, than the hfe 
m deep sleep fp 237. 1} by the fact that from him who knows 
the life, we are directed to him “who throngh the truth con- 
quers in speech” (p 238. 10), while the first mentioned con- 
quest is unjustified (p 239, 8}. And as the truth appears 
farther illimitation that is, the highest soul difierent from the 
life fp 240, 3); for to Him alone can apply the passage con- 
cerning the destruction of sorrow ^ 240. 6), as also the phrase 
“the shore beyond the darkness,” that is Ignorance (p 240. 
10), and the immense greatness, which lies m the idea of 
ilhmitation, and is only applicable to the Jiighest God as the 
cause of all fp 240, 14). To it applies also tho unity of suh- 
ject and object, since the unity which arises in deep sleep is 
also to he reduced to it fp 241, 6) Lastly, to it refers also 
the term pleasure, since by it no pleasure endunng for a time 
only (sdmayir) is to be understood fp 241, 12); as also the 
expressions such as immortality, truth, being based on its own 
greatness, omnipresent, and all-ammaling fp. 241, 16). 



XIV. Esoteric Theology. 

Sfitru 8, 2, 11—37. 

L Preliminary Remark.' 

Hovevek sublime are the ideas of the Brahman, which up 
to this we hare gamed from the TTpanishads in pursuance of 
the selection made (not always qmte happily) by Badarayana 
and QaSkara, yet, in their figurative chaiacter, they fall short 
of satisfactorily fathonung to the full the being of the God- 
head. Because this was felt, to the theological pait of the 
Brahmasatras is added a supplement, which has as its subject 
the esotenc Brahman, and, along with two other (psychological) 
supplements, is found m the second Pdfia of the third Adhyftya, 
that 18 , after the Cosmology, Psychology and doctrine of trans- 
migration Even if here and there a greater mtelhgibility is 
thereby gamed, yet this gain is moie than counterbalanced 
by the disadvantages inseparable from the treatment of the 
same subject in two widely severed passages, for this reason, 
we here, as frequently, in our arrangement depart from that 
of the original work 

The fundamental thought of the esotenc theology (cf above 
p. 102ff 115) IS this, that Brahman stnctly taken is without 
ah difierences (vigeslia), attributes (ffuna), limitations (upddlu) 
and forms (aMra) — This undifferentiated Brahman, as 
we may bnefly call it, bas, however, two contianes. first 
the forms of the phenomenal world, as which Brahman, con- 
ditioned by Bpadhis, appears, then the imperfect figurative 
ideas, which we form of the (Godhead, m order to bnng it 
nearer to our understandmg and our worship (upAsand). It 
ts strange that between these two contraries of the imdifieren- 
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tiated Biabman, hotrerer iride apart ihej naturally are, Qaa- 
kara draws no sbarp distinction, and even if according to one 
passage (p. 807, 5] it seems as if be saw in the phenmenti 
forms the basis (filanibanam) of the preseataiian-farms, yet from 
the contmual intermingling of the two, not only in the passage 
under consideration, hnt also in many other passages in the 
work^i it follows thatonr author never became clearly consetons 
of tlie difference between them. Perhaps this was done more 
by other Commentators, who, of the one Adhikaranam 3, 2, 
11 — ^21, make two, of which the first (S, 2, 11 — 14) seems to 
have been directed against the manifoldness of phenomenal 
forms, and the second (3, 2, IS — 21) against the plurahty of 
the ehamctenstics of Brahman, which Qaiikara (p 612) dis> 
cards as aimless {vyartha), without our ha\ing been able 
completely to gather the opinion of the Opponent from his 
words. j 

Here, therefore, we are'hmited to reproducing Sankaras 
view, and the shortcoming mdicated compels ns to consider 
only fhom a certain distnnce the two contraries of the un- 
differentiated Brahman, which he confnses, this makes a cleat 
insight into all details impossible. In other respects onr course 
is such that we do not unnecessarily deport from the hne of 
thought as arranged by our author 


2 The differentiated and undifferentiated Brahman 
Sfltras 8, 2, 11—21 

Concerning Brahman there are, so Qaaknra expresses him- 
self, passages of scnptnre of two kmds, the passages of one 
kind teach Brahman as possessing differences, for ^ 

when It 18 said “All-working is he, 

all-tasting” (above p. 1B3), the others as devoid of ’ 

as in the passage “That is not coarse nor fine, nor snots 

^ L >(abovfp.l38) Now the highest Brahman in itsetf 
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cBimot be both, for it is not possible that one and the same 
thug in itself should be formed uid formless (p. 803, 10). It 
IB true that ire might tiunk that Brahman in itself is nn« 
differentiated and becomes differentiated by UpSidliis (under 
irhich 18 to be understood ererything which brings Brahman 
1 . to phenomenal existence, 2. to presentation in the mind). 
But one thing cannot become another, by the fact that it 
appears to be connected rrxtih limitations: the crystal remains 
dear, even when it >3 painted witl red colour (p. 803, 14); as 
it is only an error if it is taken to be red in itself so m the 
case of Brahman also the bmitataon rests only on Ignorance 
(p.804, 1). Therefore it is to be firmly held, that Brahman 
is free from all differences and perfectly nnchangeable and 
not the contrary (p. 804, 3). 

How does it happen then, that, in many passages of scrip- 
tme, manifold forms are attributed to Brahman, smce He is 
called sometimes four-footed, sometimes of sixteen parts, some- 
times dwarfhke, sometimes having as body the three worlds, etc.^ 
[p. 804, 9 Here and in what follows, the continnal oscillation 
hstween phenomenal forms and forms of presentation should 
be noted,] Should we not perhaps admit that by the limitation 
a difference of form is actually brought aboutf For otherwise 
what IS the purpose of the passages of scripture, which at- 
tabuto differentiation to Brahman? — To this it is to be rephed 
first, that every time that limitations appear, it is fnrther 
8dd that Brahman is not affected by them (p. 806, 1: for this 
an isolated example is adduced; m reality it is most frequently 
Mt the case], and that in many passages (K&th. 4, 11. Bph 
^ W. Qvet 1, 12) it IS expressly asserted that there is no 
^ s I predestined, what is predestined, 

he who predestines are one in Brahman (p. 805, 13). At 
fl same time it is to be noted that only the passages con- 
'^differentiated Brahman have as their aim, to teach 
6 Bemg of God (p. 806, 7), while the pass^es concerning 
rmunan possessed of forms have another aim, namely worship 
(P- 806, 10). ’ ' 

P similes may elucidate the relation of Brahman to 

phenomenal forms. As the light of the sun or the moon. 
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\rhen it falls on the finger, shares in the finger’s limitations, 
and in conformity vith this, seems crooked vhen it is crooked, 
straight when it is straight, without in itself being crooked or 
straight, so also Brahman, when it is united with the hmitation 
of the world of appeaiances, for example, of the earth, assumes 
its form, and on this is based (p. 807, 6) the apprehension 
of Brahman nndei different forms, as it is taught foi the pur- 
pose of worship. Zt 18 therefore by no means purposeless; for 
all the words of the TTpanishads have a purpose and are 
authontatire (p. 807, 8). But tiiis does not prerent this new 
front resting on Ignorance all the same, for on inborn Ignorance 
depends worldly action as well as that pi escribed by the Yedas 
(p. 807, 12). 

Another simile is found in the Mokdiori&stras 
“Jiike as tins san, whose being is the bght, 

“ Appears as manifold, in manj strssas, 

“Bj bmitation unliiplied in spaee, 

"E’on so it » with the unbom Atman " 


And the following 

"One son! of beings dwells in erery being, 

•One and jot many, like the moon in waies” 

It is true, that the snn and the moon are formed and 
separated in space from their mirrored images, the Atman, 
on the oontnuy, is not formed (read wGrto p 810, 7J and nrt 
spatially separated from the limitations, but ommpresent sad 
identical with aU (p. 810, 8), but no simile can be applied m 
longer, if we abandon the teitimt combat attom 
owcam), for if it were identical with the thmg compared, meie 
would be no more comparison (p 810, 13). It only 
that Brahman, which is in the true sense imchangmg mu a 
unity, when it enters into limitation bke the body and tn 
rest, takes part, as it were, in the qualities of these limitations 

^ But if Brahman in itself is so perfeofly devrad of differeno^ 

how are we to explain the passages of 

Brahman as possessing differences (p 818,12)? , 

rf to ph..o»o»l »•>* ••» I” " 
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tbe forms of Brahman taught by them (p 814* 3). Yet this 
procedure is only permissible when they appear in a passage 
srkch treats of the esoteric teaching (paraviiyS)t (p. 814, 4) 
but not irhere precepts of worship are ' spoken of (p. 814, 8). 
The passages ttrhich teach the natnre of Brahman and those 
-wbuh prescnbe worship of Brahman, most be kept separate 
throu^oat (p. 815, 6} The former aim at liberation, the latter 
ha\e as their fruit, according to the object, purification from 


sms, attainment of lordship, or gradual liberation (p 815, 5). 
And 'shile the latter passages belong'^to the canon of precept, 
the former exclude aU imperative elements, and aim only at 
the knowledge of the subject (p. 815, 10). 

What should the precept prescribe m tbe case of know- 
ledge of Brahman? Perhaps, to anmhilate plnrabty, as one 
IS ordered, by illuminating an object, to drive away the dark- 
ness (p 816, 6)? — Then it must he asked how is this an- 


nihilation of plurality to be thought of? Is it a real process, 
sometlung like anmhilatmg the hardness of butter, by puttmg 
it on the fire (p, 816, 10)?— But such an actual annihilation 
cannot be bron^t about by a mere man, and therefore cannot 
he ordered {p. 816, 15) Moreover in this case the whole 
p urahty of earth etc. would have been annihilated by the first 
man-who reached liberation, and the Universe would stand 
«op*ar (p. 817, 2). 

. be assumed, that the purpose is only to 

toiiiMate Ignorance which attributes to tbe one Brahman the 
tern appearancea But Ignorance is got nd of through 
noTOd (p. 817, 6), while a hundred 
Without the teaching cannot remove it (p. 817 91 
to of Brdtato. ^ ft S 

traiy both om^ands of any use; on the con- 

And S I accomplished by teaching alone (p. 817, 12). 

com- 

•ta « “ ‘l" Uslwr fatoiMg. 


14 
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only meana that it is to be bron^^t before the eyes, and made 
the object of attention, not that it is to be known (p. 818, 7). 
Whether the latter happens or no^ does not depend on a 
command, but on the qnahfy of the object and the capacity 
for knowledge fti. 818, 12) If this were not so, if knowledge 
dqiended on will, it would be mexphcable that miy one should 
go astray (p. 819, 1); but it depends not on the man, but on 
the object, and can, therefor^ not be commanded (p. 819, 4). 

Xf the scnpture only co mm anded, then all in it that is not 
command, would hare no -meaning; it would, therefore, not 
esplam (avyScakshifa, optaiire with a pnvattvunit p 819, 8), 
that the knowledge of Brahman as soul cannot be commanded, 
but would command it to the man bat by this not only would 
one canon of commandments follow two opposite aims (works 
and teaching) and therefore be in contradiction with itself [it 
IS difficult to see exactly why], hut also liberation would be 
assigned to the sphere of meritonoas works (adrtsMa) and 
therefore to something transitory (p. 820, 1). i^nally, if the 
whole contents of the Veda were mcloded under the idea of 
oommandment, this commandment would be in contradiction 
with itself, since on the one hand it would eigom amuhilatioa 
of plnrali^, and on the other a partial maintenance of it 
Therefore the imperatiTe jmssages concemmg differentiated 
Prahmmi and the non'imperatire concemmg nndifferenhated 
'Rrfthmfl.il mnst be kqit separate from each other (p 820). 

3 Characteristics of the esoteric Brahman 
S&traa 8, 2, 16 17. 22 

When ViiakaH besought BOhva to teach Brahman to him, 
the sage was silent. A second and third time this request 
was repeated At last B&hva smd' “I am teaching it to thee, 
“but thon nnderstandest it not this Annan is silent " 

This narrative which QaSkara p 808, 11 gives as pruh, 
th ftng h its origin is unknown to ns (cf note 24, above p. 37), 
fnAn its elucidation m different passages of scnpture quote 
along with it fti 808), thus when it is said (Taitt 2, 4) 
bim all vordi tarn back 
'And thoBgfata, not finding bun,**— 
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and in another passage (Eena 1, 3)- 

■ Other is it then ell «e know, 

“And higher then Uie nnknown, too,” 

as also when the Smntt (Bhag. Q. 13, 12, echoing Bigr. 10 
129, 1) indicates Brahman as "neither the Existent- nor the 
non-Bxistent.” But the full nnknowableness of the ongmal 
basis of things is most sharply es^ressed by the formula 
“Neti, nehf ” — “it is not thus, it is not thus”,** which occurs 
in the Brihadfiranyaka-TTpauishad no less than five times 
(9, 3, 6. 3, 9, 26. 4, 2, 4 4, 5, 15 and m a slightly different 
apphcation 3, 2, II). In the first of these passages it follows 
a statement of the two phenomenal forms (ritpe) of Brah- 
man, oi which one is called "formed, mortal, at rest, being,” 
the other "formless, immortal, in motion, belonging to the 
B^ond.” The latter comprises the wmd and the atmosphere, 
breath and the space within tiie body, the former everything 
dse m nature and man. Both, according to QaBkara (who 
subjects this passage to a lengthened consideration at 3, 2, 22 
p. 821 — 826), are denied of Brahman by the formula "neti, 
nett”, the knowledge of its true form consists in this, that all 
foims are denied to it (p 824 12), whether we refer the re- 
peated na iti to the two already adduced phenomenal forms 
(p. 826, 9) or to the phenomenal forms and the presentational 
forms (p 825, 10) or in general to everything that can be 
perceived (p. 826, 11) Therefore all objective existence is 
negatived of Brahman and only its non-objective existence as 
the inner Soul remains (p 825, 14) This negation of all 
distinctions in Brahman means, however [as Brahman alone 
IS true being] a negation of the whole phenomenal world false- 
ly imposed on Brahman (p. 825, 15); theretore the formula 
neti, nett in firih 2, 3, 6 is explained by the words ‘for out- 
“side him — therefore it is said ‘it is not so’ — there is no other 
‘‘biwond,’' but he himself is not not (p. 826. 6) 

Accor^gly Existence remains as the sole characteiistic 
of Brahman, and an Existence which is opposed to all empir- 


ttir tdam-arthe “ttbm na, iSam na ’ ^Govindanaisdr p 76, 31) 
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ical JSxisteiicet so that; in compaxison ‘tnth this, it can jnst 
as -trdl be indicated as JNon-esistent (c£, above p 129) 

But what are the positive characteristics of this esotenc 
Brahman which presupposes the negation of aQ differences^ 
The later Ved&nta names three of them, which form the 
famous name of Brahman* Sae^d-amnda, that is "Existence, 


lotelligenee, and Bliss,” this compound which, as tenets I Imow, 
occurs first in the Ifnsudia-t&paniya-tq^anishad (Ihd St IZ, 
€0. Sd. 143. 147. 148 154) is nowhere found m Qaihara’s 
Commentary, and appears to be as yet unknown to our anfiior 
It is ime that he repeatedly explains that, wheie Brahman 
is spoken of as Bhss, this limitation refers to the esotenc, 
attribnteless Brahman (p. 127, 16. 868, 11), but here, in the 


gtnctly esotenc pari; this is not sjToken of, perhaps, because 
Qankata counts it among the negative limitations as freedom 
from Boffenng, thus besides Existence as the only poative 
qnahty of the esotenc Brahman, remams intdligenoe, p 806, 2 
“The senptnre explains, that the undifferentiated Brahman is 
“pure inteUigence and free from all that is different from it, 
“for it says (Brib 4, 5, 13). ‘as a block of salt has no [di^ 
" ‘tmguishable] inside nor outside, but through and thresh 
« ‘consists only of salt taste, so also this Atman has no [dis- 
“ ‘tingmshable] inside and outside but consists throughou 
“‘altogether of inteUigence' That is this Atman is thr^h- 
“ont nothing but inteUigence; mtelhgenoe » its e*“™*7* 
“(nirflnfara) nature, as the salt taste is, of the lump o sa 
What relation have the only two remammg charaptonstitt 
of Brahman, Existence and Intelligence (6odh»),^ 
other?— The treatment of this question, expounded by other 
Commentators of the Bmfamashtras, ganksra dismisses as 
purposeless (p 812, 10) and »» this point remarks as 
(1) Brahman cannot be Existence without InteUigeno^ b 
this contradicts the passage of J 

because othdhrise he would not be the self of 
Boul, Which is by nature mtelhgent; (2) 
out Existence either, because this » 

as httle Existence and InteUigence in their . gt 

LaSe^ would give rise to a plnrahly. which cannot exist 
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m ilie case of BralimaTi; it tlieiefoie only remains that (4) 
Existence is the same as Intelligence, and Intelligence the 
same as Existence {sattS, eta bodko hodha’ eva ea p. 813, 
7), so that between the two there is no mutual exclusion. 
“Thus one might say," adds Qahhaia, passing over, as secondary, 
this question which is so interesting for us. 

We may, however, point out in connection with this, that 
both ideas in the End are resolvable into that of Force All 
existence, in its essence, is nothing bnt a manifestation of 
Force and all Knowledge may be considered as a reaction 
agamst the crowd of impressions, and therefore as an acbnty 
of Force. That the Indian eaitanyam comes very close to 
this idea, we have already remarked above ^ 59), and we 
shall encounter the proofs of it again m the course of the 
work. 

4 On the Possibility of Knowing the esoteric 
Brahman. 

Sutras B, S, 2a — 30 

However much we may agree with the Vcdfinta, when it 
holds that a fathoming of Beiag-in*itself is only possible in 
our own “I", and, in its metaphysics, pushes aside everything 
objective, and relies on the Subject only, wo can as httle 
agree with it when, disregarding the objections of the opponent, 
which we became acquamted with above p. 135 ff it finds the 
last basis of Being in the Subject of Knowledge* The 
consequence is, that the Vedanta denies itself an immediate 
insight into the essence of things, for the subject ot knowledge 
can never become the object for us, precisely because in 
every cognition it must take the place of subject— Wo shall 
see now how. notwithstanding this, the Indian was able to find 
a way of perceinng the subject, the spirit, Brahman. 

At first our authors admit the objections thus raised as 
to the perceptibility of Biahman Brahman is the Unmanifest 
(oti/oft/am). not perceptible, because lu all perception it is 
assumed as the witness (sdAs/iin), that is, the knowing subject 
of knowledge (p 827, 3) Yet there remains a possibihty of 
knowing tod the Yogin, that is, heie, he who has become 
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purpose of crossing a contmuous mass of water (p. 832, 2); 
even a traversing of this Inidge is spoken and all this 
seems to presuppose something else outside Brahman (p. 832, 
4) — To tks it is to be answered, that Brahman is only com- 
pared to a bridge, because He holds asunder (p. 834, 12} the 
world and its boundaries (or orders, such as castes, Apramas, 
etc^p. 258, 1), as the bridge does the banks [according to the 
pnmitiVB idea just quoted, however, it does not]; and the 


traveimg of the bridge (above p. 162) means only the attain- 
ment of Brahman, as it is ssid: "be has gone through the 
grammar,” in order to express the fact that be has gained 
mastery of it (p 834, 16). 

2 IHirther, Brahman has numbers and measures repeatedly 
appbed to Him, such as ■‘four-footed, eight-clawed, of sixteen 
parts,” which seems to presuppose a limitation, for everything 
that can be measured is of limited size (p. 839, 9).--But this 
IS only to bnug it nearer to our [limited] nnderstanding, as 
Badariyana says, our worship, as Qsfikara adds in e^lanation 
(p 835, 1. 4); for it is not possible for mwn to seize the un- 
changing, the endless (p. 836, 7). 


3 A connection between the highest and the individual 
soul and again (in the passage discussed in Chap IX, 6, above 
p 140) a division (conditioned by it) within Brahman is re- 
peatedly spoken 0 ^ in yirtne of which two parts of it are 
defined along dde of each other like the kingdoms of MSga^a 
and Vaidehc (p. 832-833).-Bat both exist only from the 
pmt of view of the Upmis, the relation of which to Brahman 
has afready been discussed (p. 836, 7). The connection of the 
mdmdual soul with Brahman is in reality an entering of the 
Mul into Its own Self (p. 836, 15), and the division withiu 
Brahman is no more teal than that between cosmic space and 
the space witbn the body (p. 837, 6). Therefore it is proved 
that outade Brahman nothing is (p. 837, 10), that Brahman is 
everything (p 637, 16) and omnipresent (p. 838, 3). 
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XV. Preliiuiiiazy Bemaxks and Arrangement. 

Afi before, oor efforts inll be directed, m the further course 
of our irork, to the most faithful reproduction of the thoughts 
of S&daT&yana and Qankara, ire shall therefore abstain from 
all liberties -witii these thou^ts and shall indicate unnistake- 
ably as such our o\nL incidental remarks. This fidehty ex- 
tends to the whole material content of the work whidi we hare 
to analyse, but not to its form as well; we take the tho ug hts 
as we find them, bat in their arrangement and systematic 
connection, we allow ourselves to be gmded only by the ipner 
necessity whiob hes in the coordination of thought itself, this 
frequently compels ns to denate considerably from the arrange- 
ment of the original work. 

That the latter does not in fact correspond to the nature 
of the subject, is due to several causes. To begin with, the 
tenden<7 of the Brahmashtras is chiefly polemical. The con- 
troversy with the opponents of the Yed&nta teaching, which 
we, m fbllowmg out our present aim, only introduce when it 
aheda new hght on the system itsdf, is put m the foreground 
by OUT authors; vfitile the most essential dogmas not sddom 
receive a subordinate treatment, just because they are not 
new and strange to Indian thought, as they are to us, but are 
matters of common currency and to a certain extent self- 
evident. Moreover it is the chief endeavour of the philosophers 
of the VedSnta to denve all their teachings directly from the 
Veda, and only in passing and as an appendix to show their 
rational basis although this is by no means lacking; thus wbat 
is really the fnndamental idea often appears as a dependent 
thought. Besides this it is cbaractenstic of Indian philosophers, 
that on the one hand they exhibit wonderfully profound 
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conceptions reached by no other people of antiqmly, and at 
the sane time, on the othei hand, a total lack of feehng for 
sasthetic form; in consequence of this they constantly allow 
themselves to drift without organising their material and are 
chiefly guided hy the desire to find o. pi o ahd coiitia for eteiy 
question, thus satisfying a highly developed taste for dialectic 
disputation, whether this leads to an explanation of the sub- 
ject, or merely hmders and confuses it >3 The consequence 
is, that the same fundamental thoughts are dealt with again 
and again to the point of weariness, without a true insight 
into their connection with the system as a whole, and thereby 
an insight into the thoughts themselves, being gained after alL 
If while reproducing the content of the system of the 
Yedfinta we did not at the same time refrain from reproducing 
its external form as it comes before us in the Brahnasfttras, 
it would be difficult to perceive the excellence of Indian 
thought; Oolebrooke’s praiseworthy study has had so Uttle 
eifect, for the sole reason that, apart from its brevity and the 
(very questionable) introduction of different commentaries, it 
confines itself to unmethodical extracts from the original work; 
by this course a full insight into the inner unity of the system 
is lost, not only by the reader, but even by the wnter him- 
self; the outline of the teaching according to the Veddnta-s&tOi 
which was added as an appendix from a senso of this deficiency, 
cannot supply it, because it builds up the system on a basis 
essentially different from that of Qankara. 

The confusion in the treatment of the work on wluoh we 
are engaged, is nowhere more noticeable than in the depart- 
ment of Cosmology, tieated in 1,4, 23 — 2, 3, 15, along with 
which are to be token the conclusion of 2, 4 and 3, 2 (name y 
2, 4, 20—22 and 3, 2, 38—41) and certain sections of -the 
Division on Transmigration 3, 1 (c. g 3, 1, 20 — 21. 3, 1, 24) 

In Chapter VI and the translations from 4, S, 14 whicli are 


»* Great as » tke resemblanca m tb», to the Scholoeticism of the 
Dliddle Agee, yet in other waj* the eontnit is as great there we he\e 
the BiMe, here the Veda (cf note 62;, there Aristotle, here ori^u 
thought, there a compnlsary belief, here a choice of the Veaic bnMS 


free conviction 
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added to it as an appendix, vre have shown the existence of 
the antithesis between the exotenc and esoteric doctrine in 
all parts of the system. If this antithesis exists, it cannot of 
course fail to he decisive for the disposition of the materials 
But this IS not the case with our authors* in their Section on 
Cosmology they give a general sketch of the exoteric teaching 
as to Creation, thereby involvmg themselves in a senes of 
contradictions, which they seek to explain by appeals to the 
esoteric teachmg, and then go on quietly with their empirical 
pictnre of the universe, jnst as if nothing had happened, while 
the nhole realism on which this pictnre.rests has been again 
and again overthrown and exposed in all its inadequacy. 
Nowhere do we find sharp lines of demarcation; hut rather 
we have a tendency (very pronounced in the passage above 
page 110) to explain the exotenc passages of Scripture in the 
sense of the esotenc, an attempt which, especially in the Section 
on Cosmology, has given nse to an enquiry, as difficult as it 
IS unsatisfactory, into the idea of causality. 

In order to bnng clearness into the subject, and yet in no 
Wise to do violence to our authors, we shall first of all treat 
of Brahman as Creatoi (Chap XVI) and then (Chap XVII) 
of the creation of nature, taking both in the exoteric sense, 
aftei which the few traces of natural science scattered here 
and there m the work can be gathered together. In another 
chapter (XVIII) we Shall bring together all the problems 
that occur on our way, whose explanation our authors have 
reached by passmg over to the esoteric teaching as to nature. 
Before we turn to the latter, we must deal further with our 
philosophers’ conceptions of the idea of oausahty (Chap XIX), 
for m It th^find the justification of the esoteric teaching of 
the identity of the world with Brahman, apart from purely 
theological arguments. Only after explammg this doctrine of 
identity (Chap XX), can the problems raised three chapters 
find the solution dependent on this doctrine, according 
to the materials existmg in the origmal work (Chap. XXI). 



XVI. Binhmnn as Creator of the World. 

1 . The Motive of Creatioa. 

SAtnu S, 1, 83—83 

We hare learnt to knois Brahman aa an intelligent being; 
as 'snch, he seems to require a motive for his actions For 
ue see in life that an iniclhgent being, vho thinks before he 
acts, for example a human being, prepares for no undertaking; 
whether great or small, unless a motive leads him to it (p. 488, 
IS) The apphcation of this rule of expenence to Brahman 
18 , as it seems, confirmed bj the scriptures, when they tench 
(abovo'p 173) that the world is deal to him not for the world’s 
sake, but for the sake of his own self {p 489, *2) — we ascribe 
to God a motive which determined him to create, this contra* 
diets his all'Sufficiency (pniifripfatiowi), but if we do not asenbe 
snch a motive to him, creation becomes impossible (p 489, 6) 
y — Or shall we take it for granted that Brahman, like a thought- 
less man, pioceeded to create at random, and without a motive^ 
This again would contradict his ommscience (sanajfiatiam) 

We must then take it for granted that, as a pnnee or 
some great man who has all that be requires, undertakes 
something without a motive, purely for sport and pastime 
^ 490, 1). or as outbreathing and inbreathing go on by 
themsdi es, without external mobve (p 490, 2), so too God created 
the world of himself and without a motive, purely for sport 
(iSSi c£ the raTc itatCoiv of Heraclitus); for a further motive 
IB not to be found by reflection or revelation of the scriptures** 

»• Such a mohve le certainly to bo foand in tbe ajotem, and our 
author does not find it only because he cannot separate the idea of a 
mouse from that of personal (egoisUc) interest According to the Vedtota. 
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and It is impossible to ask God Mmself abort it ?); 

Moreover it is only to ns that the arrangement of t^ 
disk appears such a difBcnlt thing, for God, on the contrary, 
through the poiver of his immeasurable omnipotence, it is mere 
sport (p.490, 8). And if in life a slight mobve must be ' 
pment 'even for sport, for God we need M^e nothing of 
the sort, for the scripture forbids us to attribute any desire 
to him (p. 490, 9). That he could not for thw reason proceed 
to act, is contrary to the teaclring of the scripture concermng 
creation; that he acted without thought, and (by chance, is 
contrary to the teaching concermng his omniscience (p 490, 11). 

Above all (thus Qankara concludes this section), we must 
not forget that the whole teaching as to creation refers to 
this world of names and forms, founded on Ignorance, and it 
has really only the aim of teaching the identity of nature with 
Brahman (p- 431, 1);— an observation that will also hold good 
for what we have to put forward farther, and which arises 
from the endeavour to hold fast to the exoteric teaching of 
of the scripture as completely valid. 


2. Brahman is the efficient and at the same time 
the material Cause of the "World. 

Srtras 1, 4, 23—27. 

Brahmau was defined at the outset of this work (1, 1, 2) 
as “that by irlucJi fte itwfd originates, etc, (subsists, and 
peiisbes),” fcL the definitions above p. 123), and therefore as 
the cans 3 of the world The word “Cause”, however, may 
mean two things either the material cause (pralcnft, jip&- 
aSnam), or the efficient cause (nimittam); so the cause of 
the vessel is. ou one hand, the clay, and on tho other the 
potter, that of the golden ornament is on ono hand the gold, 

It ifi the iimer destination of this world, to become the stage for the 
reward of the deeds of an earlier ezistence, and the chain of these 
existences stretches hack for each mdtvidnal ad itf/itsittm According to 
these earlier deeds alone, God apportions weal and woe; and in them 
alone is to he sacght the reason that be most create the world anew 
after each di^aprea'ance, for the frmt of deeds done outlasts that dis> 
appearanre ard re<pcircs each time a new creation for their explanation. 
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and on the other the goldsmith (p. 396, 10) — The question is, 
in which sense is Brahman to he regarded as the flimge of 
the world? 

It might be thought that Brahman can onlj be hdd to be 
the efficient cause of the world, because it is said of him, 
before he proceeds to create “he intended” (above p, 185), 
and because he is called “the 1/ord” (^ara), both these seem 
only to apply to an efficient cause (p 397, 6, 8) — To this is 
added that cause and effect must be of like nature, the world, 
however, is mamfold, unspmtual, and unclean (p 397, 10), which 
does not apply to Brahman and seems to require a matenal 
cause besides him, which shall possess these quahties 

The answer to these considerations is, that Brahman is 
both the efficient and material cause of the world (p. 398, S) 

The proof of this assertion, in the introductory passage of 
the Cosmology which we here treat of, is purely theological 
(based on references to passages of the Vedas) and, from tiie 
point of view which we now occupy, cannot be otherwise, 
because (quite apart from the consideration raised, as to the 
unlikeness of nature of the world and Brahman, which is here 
passed over by our author, and only taken up agam, and 
brought under consideration, in a later discussion, cf Chap 
XVin, 1, a) a solution of the idea of matter, from the em- 
pincal standpoint, which we have not yet transcended here, is 
impossible, for the only true consequence of this standpomt 
would be the eternal duration of matter. 

Under these ciroumstanoes, it is comprehensible that Qa&- 
kara here contents himself with references to the scripture 
according to which, with the knowledge of Brahman, all is 
known, and in which Brahman is compared to the day, all 
the transformations of which are also clay, as, for example, it 
is expressly said Before tiie begnuung of creation, there was 
one only, without a second. Brahman desired to become mani> 
fold, he himself made himself, be is the birthplace of beings, 
he limits them from himself, and reabsorbs them into himsdf, 
as the spider with her thread, etc etc. (p 398 — 403) In con- 
clusion, our author disposes of the objections given above, and 
the appeals to experience, by the explanation (translated above 
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p 93), that we need not here remain in accord with experience, 
for here we have not to do with an ohject of rational know- 
ledge (anum&naoi), hut with revelation (403, 7), and further 
refers to subsequent investigations 


3 Brahman creates without Instruments. 

Shtras S, 1, 24—25 

Widely separated from the enquiry treated of above, al- 
though in fact standing in close relationship with it, and even 
m pait coinciding with it, is the question of the mstruments 
which Brahman uses As the demonstration was reached 
there by quotations from the Veda, so it is here reached by 
examples from nature, if it is (from the cause stated above 
p 224) no less inadequate on this account, it still possesses a 
certain interest, because it contiibutes to make deal the view 
of nature held by the Hindus, for this reason we give the 
Adhikaranam in question 2, 1, 24—25 (p 475 — 479) almost 
word for word 

It might be objected that it is not feasible to assume the 
spiritual Brahman alone and without a second as the cause 
of the world, because in order to mould anything, all krnds 
of instruments are needed, thus in actual hfe the potters etc 
when they wish to make vessels take all kinds of things, as 
the clay, the stick, the wheel, oi thread as instruments, and 
thus we cannot assume that Brahman created the woild with- 
out instiuments We reply to this, that creation takes place 
h) the specific quality of the substance (dravpa-stabhdva- 
vifeshad, that is, Brahman) in much the same way that the 
change of milk into curds or water into ice takes place with- 
out exterior instiuments Certainly warmth assists in tnrmng 
milk sour, still the milk follows nothing but the laws of change 
inherent in itself, and the process is only hastened by the 
warmth. Were the power to become sour not already in the 
milk, the warmth could not help it to change; since, for 
example, wind or ether cannot be dianged to curds by warmth. 
The addition of the means onlj completes tho process, but 
even such a completion is not needed m the case of Brahman, 
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for he possesses all the necessary powers (QoJcti of which im- 
mediately) perfect within himself 

It IB true that milk etc are unintelligent substances, and 
we see that beings uith intelligence, like potters etc, call in 
the aid of instruments Thus we may suppose it to be with 
JBrahman, as he. also is an intelligent being — To this can be 
opposed the fact that gods also, and ancestois, and Bishis, 
who are certainly beings possessed of intelhgence, through 
their own power, witliout external means, according to their 
innate sovereignty, and through meditation alone, creat many 
variously shaped bodies, palaces carriages etc , as the Hymns 
and Br&hmanas as well as the epic and mythological works 
attest Fuither, we must lemember that the spider puts forth 
her thread from herself, that female cranes become fee- 
tihsed without seed, and that lotus-flowers wander from oar- 
pond to anothei without outwaid means of transit The ap- 
phcability of these comparisons may be contested, because the 
gods accomplish then deeds only by takmg bodily forms to 
aid them, and not by the spiiitual Self alone, because the 
saliva of the spider, after it has been stifiened by eating 
smaller creatures, becomes threads, because the female cranes 
are fertilised** when they hear the voice of the thunder, 
because the lotus-flowers do not wander among the ponds by 
means of their unintelligent bodies, but precisely because thq^ 
are endowed with intelligence, as chmbmg plants find their 
way to trees, — ^but to all this we can reply that the cieatures 
named do not, like the potter, use [external instruments in 

M p 477, IB iaISia ca antaraiia eva cuhram gar^ham ihatfe, p 766* 

6 haliM ap» antarena eva retali’ScMam garbham dhatM, tfi toA« rtldkih, 
p 478, 8 haWA ea stanayttnu-rava-pravanSi gariiham dhatte These 
indteatione may serve to dear up the paesage MeffJiadlUlt v 9, which, ae 
appears from Stensler’s note on page 89, baa hitherto been undeietood 
differently* 

garbha-&dhSna~hAana-partca!/6n nllnom dbaddha-mdlSh 

seinAyoHtf mgfanO'Wbhagam the bhavantam balStSh 
“Sorely wilt thou [O Oloud], when thon floateet in the air, rejoicing the 
“eye, be honored by the female oranea in their serried ranks, heoauie 
“they condude (eolbgiinij [from thyansing] that the moment for receiv- 
“ing the fruits of the body (in the tempest] draws near” 
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ihur actmty, and that, like tkem, Btahman does not, in cieat* 
ing, use any outward means to assist himself, which is what 
we wished to arrive at 

— ^The defective knowledge of nature, and the weakness of 
the arguments on this ground require no further comment, 
besides the examples we hare given. 


4: Brahman and the Powers of Nature 
Sutras a, 1, 30 and 1, S, 80. 

Li all considerations of this section, it is well to keep in 
mind that the Indian idea of creation differs essentially from 
our own. For whilst by creation, we understand something 
done once for all, and theiefore at a giien time, the conscious- 
ness of the Veddntin is dominated by the concept that from 
eteinity to eternity the world periodically emeiges from and 
again returns to Brahman^ and it emerges and returns times 
without number “the past and futuie world-periods (Jcalpa) 
are measureless,'’ as the Pui.ana passage quoted on p 495, 10, 
declares 

But how comes it that .the world, through all its new 
cieations, remains the same in character 7 — This question 
compels us to seek the basis of tbs in Biahman 

bmself 

Furthei how can the manifold manifestations of the world 
arise from the uniform Brahman? — For this muUiiJlicity, there 
must also be a sufficient reason in Brahman. 

In these postulates we must seek for the motive of the 
manifold powers (foWi), wbch Brahman contams, the resem- 
b ance of which- to the Platonic teacbng of ideas we have 
already referred to, above pp. 69 70. 

This valuable thought is unfortunately only slightly de- 
veloped m our system; it only appears sporadically, and its 
position is uncertain, sometimes the powers of Brahnmn appear 
egression of bs omnipotence sometimes they 

Zctmn ^bch. at the de^ 

forth aZ i 7i? ’ Brahman, to come 

again at the new creation We will bnefly gathei 

15 * 
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together -trhat is to be found scattered here and there, on this 
subject. 

"That the uniform Brahman produces the direrse mani' 
festation of the phenomenal urorld," so is stated on p 486, 10, 
"is to be explained through His providing Himself mth vanons 
powers.” To prove this, certain Vedie passages are mentioned, 
which, however, do not appear to assert anything more than 
tlie omnipotence of Brahman Call-working is he, all-wishmg, 
all-smelling, all-tasting’) Brahman is furnished with all powers 
(p. 1126, 8), IS connected with the unfolding of many powers 
ip. 446, 11), the tovara possesses innumerable powers (p. 490, 8), 
as appears from his being the cause of the ongin, subsistence^ 
and destruction of the world (p. 1126, 1), these powers with- 
out which Brahman could not create (p 342, 6), are deduced 
finm the multiplicity of their effects (p. 486, 8); as to their 
relation to Bridiman, from the expression used on p 476, 8, 
that Brahman “is filled with powers,” (pafip&t/iofaktihim), we 
may conclude that these powers are believed to be immanent 
in Brahman. 

The Scripture (Qvet. 1, 8) leads to the assumption of one 
power of the highest God, which orders and creates the whole 
world (p. 368, 6) It is this godlike power not unfolded in 
name and form, which is the original state (pi&g-avas(h&) of 
names and forms (p. 368, 10), in this original state, the now 
manifested world existed before manifestation, in a state of 
seed-force (c^a-cuktt-avasMd, p 341, 9), “if" (it is said on 
p. 342, 2 in the polemic against the Sfinkbyas) “we acknow- 
“ledged a self-subsisting original state of the world as cause, 
“we should make room for the assumption of a material cause 
"(of the world), we assume though that this onginnl state of 
“the world was not self-subsisting, but dependent on the highest 
" Gnd. Such we must of necessity take it to bo, and on good 
“grounds. JFor without it, the creative work of God is im* 
“possible, for an activity of God devoid of his powers is nn- 
“thinfcable . . . This nnmanifested {apycAtcm) seed-force, as 
“it is called, resting m the highest God, is in its inhorert 
“character Ignorance (avidyd), a deep sleep produced by 
"glamour (rndyd) in which lie those wandering souls, who have 
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“not awakened to the knowledge of their real nature [the 
* knowledge of their identity with Brahman].” 

According to these passages, it appears that 1. the creative 
power of Brah man , 2 the seed-forces of things, and 3. in- 
dividual souls existing by means of their subtle bodies, are 
^ confused together in the indeterminate idea of the powers 
of Brahman We have already seen (above p. 70) that these 
powers were not annihilated at each destruction of the world, 
but remained in existence as its root (p. 303, 1), and in such 
a way that their character remained unchanged (p. 303, 2) 
Erom this, it follows, that in spite of the continual destruction 
of the world, the same elements (earth, etc.), the classes of 
bemgs ^ods, men, ammals), and the worldly distinctions (castes 
and A^ramas), come forth anew (p 303, 4) 

The multiplicity of these powers does not contradict the 
unity of Brahman who contains them, smce the power of 
multiplying (!oibh&ga-^U), before and after the existence of 
the world, as well as the tendency to multiplicity {vibhaga- 
vgavdli&ra), durmg the existence of the world, rest on fidse 
perception (jnithg^Mnam) (p. 433, 13); as we shall see more 
m detail, in the esoteric cosmology. 



XVII The exoteiic Pictuie of Creation 

1. Gcneial. 

Two passages of the TTpanishads, which v,b now giro, are 
the main standaids for the ideas of the creation of the world.*^ 

1) TaitUiiya-UpamsItad 2, 1 “Truly from this Atpan the 
“Akfifa came forth, from the Akhga, the wind, from the wind, 
“fire, from fire, water, from water, the eaith, from the earth, 
“plants, from plants, nourishment, from nourishment, seed, 
“from seed, man” 

2) Chdndoffya- Vpanishad 6, 2, 2 — 3, 2 “Existent, alone, dear 

“ one, was this in the beginning, one alone and without a second. 
“It concened the idea (aikshata) * I will become many, I will 
“‘propagate m}self*, so it created fire — This fire con- 

“ceiwed the idea ‘X will become many, I will propagate my- 
“ ‘self’, so it created water. Therefore, when a man is hot 
“and sweats, from the heat arises 'water. — This water con- 
“ceived the idea I will become many, I will propagate my- 
“ ‘self’, so it created food Therefore, when it rams, much 
“food arises, for from water arises the nourishment that man 
“eats. — In truth, these beings have three sorts of seeds (i e, 
■ongins), those born fiom the egg, those bom alive, and those 

it third important passage, 1, 1, >s only touched 

upon incidentally in 8, 8, 16—17, and plays no further part in the system 
"Wo give the beginning of this passage here, for the sake of comparison 

“Truly, thjs world was Atman alone in the beginning, there was 
' naught else there to open the ejes He conceived the idea *I will now 
“•create worlds’ Then he created these worlds, [they are] the floods, 

* the rays, death, the waters [Qankara reads p 871, 8 mara', Spat] Yonow 
“is the flood, beyond the heavens, heaven is ite support, the rays are the 
“atmosphere, death le the earth, underneath are the waters’’ 
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“born from tbe germ That deity conceived the idea* ‘Verily, 
‘"1 Mill enter into these three deities (dre, water, food), with 
“‘this living Self [the individual soul], and spread foith into 
“‘names and forms, and I will make each one of them three* 
“‘fold’— Then that deity entered into these three deities, with 
“this living Self, and spread forth names and forms; and each 
“one of them it made threefold” [of this, later}. 

As we see, in the first place five elements, Ak&Qo, air, fire^ 
Mater, and earth, are mentioned, but in the second, only the 
last three. Our authors detailed discnssion of the absence of 
contradiction in this, because in the second, AkfiQa and air 
must he supplied from the fiist, may very well he omitted, 
since they are wholly exegetical in character This, however, 


occasions a contioversy of considerable interest, concenung 
the oiigm of Aku^a Foi Jkd(a, usually translated ether, is 
not so much this, as albpermeatmg, all-present space, — as may 
be understood from the popular expression, quoted for other 
purposes on p 609, 7 dM^am Kuni, “make room,” didfo j&tah, 
“room has been made", but still it w space, as something 
coipoieal, as an element, — a conception that is not far from 
the ideas of all those which take space to be something sdf- 
eaisteiit (that is, independent of our intellect) and therefore 
real In this sense, the Indian thinkers make it tbe medium 
of sound (c g p 567, 14), winch theiefore they did not recognise 
as a iibratoiy movement of the air, and, in consequence, the 
element of air lecciies a more conciete meaning, approaching 
the idea of Mind Of this malettal appiehension of space, Qafi 
kara (p 658, 1) objects against the Buddhists, who define 
Aka?a as pniely negative, as ‘ the absence of hindrances" 
(dimana-abhSia), that, in that case, there could he no Akr^a 
in the space taken up by a body, a flying bird, for example, 
so that Me must recognise in the Akaja not the absence of 
hindrances, but tli.it reality, through which the absence of 
hmdr.incGS is constituted, literally characterised Had tasfit- 
bhutam yim Cuataha-ahMiQ wiisfcyafc) — all this in reality 
comes back to the verbal contention as toMhethei a negative 
can still be cal ed leal, and it clearly shoes that the con- 
ception of tbe Akaga M.sveis between th.it ot space, and some- 
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thing materiaL It has the same character m the following 
controversy with KanSAa, who correctly recognizes the lietero* 
geneity of AhAQa and the elements, and as a consequence, 
places AMga as a connecting link between corporeal nature 
and the power of nature manifesting itself therein (Brahman) 


2. The Origin of Space {AU&ia). 
Sdbas 2, 3, 1—7. 


With unconcealed irony, Qafikara mentions those who 
follow m the footsteps of the lUustiious Kandbhuj, (a nickname 
for KanSda)' “that we cannot conceive an origin of space” 
(p, 608, 6) — ^We will see how far this iiony is well founded, 
by picking out from the chaos of discussion, tlie essential 
arguments and counter-arguments 

Space can have had no ongin, says KanMat for the follow- 
ing leasons. (1) How can one conceive the causal relation 
between space as an effect, and its cause? The cause (^&ranm), 
of an effect (for example, a textile fabric) has thiee moments, 
as sa»iaiidj/J*a«Miiandyi-«inwWa-Adi®<a“*i that is, inherent cause 
(the threads), non-mherent cause (the union of the threads), 
and efficient cause (weaver and loom) The inheient cause 
consists of a substance, winch is (a) homogeneous (elajfiflyak*), 
(b) manifold (anekn) pike tlie atoms of Handda]. “Now foi 
“space, there is no homogeneous and manifold substance, from 
“which, as inherent cause, together with the union of the same 
“(that 18 , of its particles), os non-inherent cause, space could 
“originate. And if this does not exist, much less can wo think 
“of an asmsting efficient cause for space” (p. 608, 8ff) 

(2) In the case of created elements (for example, fire) we 
can picture to ourselves a difference between the lime before, 
and the time after they had come into being This difference 
we cannot conceive in the case of space [h« sanm&vor 
Vitum MhyaUi p 609, 4), Uiat is, therefore, we cannot pictuie 
a condition in which space was not]. “For how can a man 
“assume that before the crooUon there was no place, no 


"vacuity, no opening?” (p* 609, 6). 

(3) Space did not ongmato, for it is of a different nature 
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{vidlmma) from tbe ea-rfh, Sea., in so far as its distinctive 
character is, that it penetrates all thii^s {vtVkvtvanii etc. 
(p. 609, 6). 

(4) Lastly, in the senpture itself space is called “nndy- 
“mg, all-present, eternal” (p 610, 3) 

According to all tins, we must assume that before the 
creation, when, as the scriptures say, there was "one only, 
"without a second,” space must have formed an all-penetrat- 
ing, formless unity with Brahman, hke water mixed with milk; 
and this separated at the creation m such a way that space 
remained immovable, while Brahman exerted itself (ifatate) to 
produce the world (p 612, 3). 

After QaSkara has pomted out that water and milk, al- 
though mixed, yet remain different essentially, whilst for the 
existent before the creation, an essential unity was reijuired 
(p 617, IB), he sets himself to refute Kanada’s arguments; 
first however he gives the following positive proof of the 
origination of space' 


(p 618, 13) « Whenever we see anything that has onginated 
“through transformation, whether it be pitchers, pots, and 
“pails, or bracelets, clasps, and rings, or needles, iron anw- 
“heads, and swords, we see division also in the world On 
“the contrary, a thing without origin can never be thought 
^^of as divided. The division of space is, however, shown by 
“the eaith, etc (that is in space); theiefore space also must 
“be a tidnsfoimation" (that is aU that has an ongin is 
divisible, but space is divisible, eiffo — 1) 

Probably from a perception of the weakness of this argu- 
meut, our author at once passes from it to the domain of 
metaphysics, where he is more at home Atman, he says, is 
not dmded by the eaith, or anything else; for space (the 
principle of division) ongmates in Atman; consequently Atman 
IS no transformation. With this thought, which takes its root 
m the profound -perception that that which exists in itself is 
spaceless, Qankara goes on to the fine statement of the Self- 
«.Btence of Atman, which we translated in Chapter VTTT « 
(above p 127). He then turns to the argnmente of KaSda 
mentioned above, to refute them one after another. 
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(1) The cause need not necessarilj be homogeneous' and 
manifold, (a) not homogeneous for the threads and their 
combinations need not he homogeneous, and still less the 
efScient cause, the loom (but no one evei maintained this). — 
Or 18 homogeneity to be asserted of the mherent cause only? 
That cannot be maintained unconditionally For a smgle 
cord IS tmsted out of yarn and cow-hair, and many cloths 
are woren from thread and [unspun] wool Or does the 
homogeneity of the cause only demand that it must be one 
bemg and one substance^ That is self-evident, and the re- 
luirement is superfluous (b) Further, the cause need not 
be manifold For also the atoms of ICandda woik each for 
itself It 18 not necessaiy that the cause should consist of 
several factors, for the effect can also be the result of trans- 
formation, smce a substance passes into a diffeient condition, 
and 18 then called the effect. The substance in this case 
may be manifold, as the eaith and the seed that go to form 
plants, or uniform, as milk, which becomes curds And so, 
according to the scripture, fiom the unifoim Biabman, the 
manifold world, with space and all creatures, has sprung 
(p. 621, 6—623, 4). 

(2) It IS absnrd to assert, with reference to space, that a 
diffeience cannot be imagined betneen the tune before, and 
the time after creation, for that space, with all bodies, is 
there now, and that nothing was there before, is precisely tlie 
difference. [But here Kanlda is not even understood, much 
less disproved J Besides, tlio scnpture expressly declares (Biih 
3, 8, 8, translated above p 133), that Brahman, amongst other 
things, IS spaceless (/inahafam, “not-ether,” as we translated 
above p 133) (p 623, 6— 12j 

(3) It does not hold good, citlier, that space had no origin, 
because it is different in essence from the earth and the other 
elements For, firstly, where the scripture contradicts this, a 
logical conclusion of the impossibility of its ongin is fallacious, 
and, secondly, its ongination follows oven as a logical con- 
dusion for space is not everlastmg, because it possesses 
qualities which are not everlasting (sound perhaps?— that 
would, however, under no circumstances be an essential 
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quality of space,) therefoieYre must postulate a begmmng for 
it, as for vases, etc. Do you luaintam that, in this, it is not 
distmgui^ed from Atman? — Pot of Atman, no one bas ever 
yet demonstrated to a follower of tbe Upanisbads that be is 
the bearer of non-etemal quabbes. Furthermore, it bas never 
been proved that space is all-perradmg {vtbhti) (p 624, 6, tbe 
same monstrous assertion p 700, 4). 

(4) When space is said by tbe scripture to be immortal, 
it IS only in the (relative) sense in which tbe gods also are 
said to be immortal (on tbs, above p. 67). When, however, 
it IS said of Brahman, that be is, “like space, omnipresent, 
eternal;" that is simply a simile, as when it is said "the sun 
flies like an arrow," whereby it is not meant that it bas only 
the same speed as an arrow; then also it is said of Brahman* 
"greater is he than space” (above p 163) and “what is separate 
from bun, is afflicted” (above p 142) — ^Thus the oiigination 
of space IB proved (p 624, 6—625, 7) 


3. The Origin of Air, Fire, Water, Earth 

Sutras 2, S, 8—13 

As Akdqa came forth from Atman, so Vdyu (air or wind) 
came foith from Akdqa; its immortality and impenshabihty, 
as taught by the scnptnre (Ohftnd 4, 3, 1. Brih. 1, 5, 22) are 
to be taken as only relative {dpekshka), that is, in comparison 
with the other elements, wbch all come forth from, and return 
to it, and only hold good in the lower doctime (p. 626, 5), 
wbch seems to mean that, in the passage m question (Brih. 
1, 5, 22). Vayu 18 the representative of apaioni haJima As 
from Akdqa proceeds air, so from tbs pioceeds fire (2 3 10) 
from fire water (2, 3, 11), and from water, earth (2, 3, 12), for 
tbs, and not rice or bailey, is to be understood by “food” m 
the passage of the Chdudogya at the beginning of this chapter, 
firstljs because the context requires tbs, and this is of more 
impor^ce than the use of words (p 634, 6) and also because 

(Chand. 6, 4) as "black” 

w whde If"' n 

hke milk, and red, like [glowing] coals, (p 633, 9), 
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bat as a xale is blacky for vhich reason it is also called 
Qirvaiii (night) in the Fnianas (p. 633, 11) Plants, according 
to other passages, spnng from the earth later and therefore 
the irord “food” refers to the earth. 

Hov are Tre to understand this emanation of the elements 
from each other? They are vithont intdhgence (aeetana), but 
(a weighty axiom of onr system) without intelligence, no 
motion is possible (p 635, 1; compare 528, 7} Therefore 
we must assume that God himself changes himself into the 
elements (p 635, 3) and after he has become air, for example, 
he creates fire (p. 630, 10), his position in regard to the 
elements is this expressed by the passage of scripture (Bph 
3, 7, 3). “ He who, dwelling m the earth, is different from the 
“earth, whom the earth does not know, whose body is the earth, 
“who inwaidly governs the earth. He is thj soul thy inward 
“guide, the immortal” (compare above p 149 ff) Consequent* 
ly, in all elements, Brahman is the inner guide and overseer, 
and as such, brings about their motions (p 635, 7). 

It must, therefore, be borne in mind that tbe elementaij 
creation, that is, the whole body of inorganic nature, as such, 
is inanimate, and therefore incapable of movement, like 
a cart without a horse (p 507, 9. 727, 1) and that according 
to this, when, for example, water flows, not water, ns such, 
but the Brahman in it, bnngs this about (p. 607, 12); and the 
contradiction is not important, in his stead, tbe nature-gods 
(created by him, and dependent on him) have tbe same 
functions .assigned to them of which we have spoken above 
p G5iL 

Further, the psjohio organs (Buddbi, Manas, and the senses) 
of which we shall learn more in our psychological section, arc, 
like the elements, emanations of Brahman; whether it be assumed 
that they arc of like nature, and therefore of like duration, 
with these (p. 610. IJ, or that they are different in kind from 
the natural elements and mast be looked on as having emanated 
before or after them (p 640, 3). In any case. they, as well 
os the elements, arc, in themselves, lifeless, and both elements 
and organs are only created as means to an end, as wc shall 
sec further on. 
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4 Incidental Bemark oatkeDeetractioa of the World. 
Sfttresi 2, 8, U 


Ws mast assume that, in fhe periodical re-absorption of 
the irorld in Brahman, the elements, in the same way as they 
hare emerged from one another, are \ntbdraTm again into one 
another in reverse order; for so experience tdaches os, as, for 
example, in a staircase, coming dovrn is the reverse of going 
np (p. 637, 6); therefore, as the vessel becomes clay again, 
and the ice, vrater (p 637, €), so also the dissolution of the 
elements takes place in such a manner that the less subtle 
goes back to that vrhich is finer, the more remote effect returns 
evetyvrhere into the nearer (^, 637, 9), for it is not right to 
assume that the efiect contmnes -when its cause is destroyed 
(p. 638, 4) 

At the end of the Kalpa, therefore, the earth becomes 
vater agam; vrater, fire; fire, air, air becomes Akh^a, and 
Akaqa re-enters Brahman —This view is likely to thiow some 
light on the scientific motive of the teaching of the gradual 
evolution and absorption of the elements, as to vrhioh ive have 
no other information- the observation that sohds dissolve m 
water, that water turns into steam through heat, that the 
flames of fire flicker out into the air (Oband 4, 3, 1: yodd v&' 
agmr udv&yaiijV&yum eva opi-eti), air, according to the altitude, 
ranfies more and mote into empty space, might lead ue to 
the gradual progression of the dissolution of the world, and 
by inversion to its opposite, the creation of the world SJ 


» A clasnficBUoa of the elemeato (with the ontuion of Ahaca) 
Mc^ing to their greater or lesser density, end corresponding perceptil 
p 636, 7- "the earth, as capable of being anwlt, 
“ML («»«**), -^ater, as being tasted, seen, and 

“• felt. » more enbUe 

J \ I “’I*® ^ (sBlshmotama) « 

iSoa «4«ttllmow snbUe element, 

CT ^ («l«o possessed by the other fonrb 

«lir i?* !* X “OOWV rffiv alB»i}«jplov £vl xSv oret- 

7 *nnx6v, i:upi« 8i -ctv Csppiisiv.-tl Wsmxiv ylie, th Si 
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6 Organic Nature 
Sutras 8, 1, 34 90-31 

The creation of the world, properly speaking, which, as it 
appears, is to be thought of as a disk,i>s concludes with the 
creation of inanimate nature For in organic nature, qmte a 
new principle comes before us* it is the soul, which is in- 
carnate in all the thousand phenomena of life, in all forms of 
gods, men. animals, and plants It is true that souls also are 
an emanation from Brahman, from whom they, according to 
the Upanishads (for example Mund 2, 1, 1, translated abore 
p 131 £f, Kaush 3, 3 4 20 Brih 2, 1, 20; have arisen as the 
siurks iioin the fire, and into which the; return in the same 
mannei , but neither their origination from Brahman, nor their 
leturn to him, is understood by our system in the stnot sense 
of the word For the soul exists together with its organs 
(Hdnas) and the “subtle body,” from eternity— and, unless 
liberation is reached, to eternity, its entrance into Biahman 
in deep sleep, death, and at the dissolution of the world, takes 
place in such a manner that its seed remams, from which it 
proceeds again unchanged, with its oigans Of this later 

By embodied souls, we sure to understand all livmg bemgs 
(bliittani, more precisely [in oontradisfanotion to the mohd- 
ihfitdm or elements p 140, 13J prdninc^i p 300, 5 303, 4), 
therefore not only all gods, men, and animals, but also plants 
(theiefore the expressions brahm&di-sth&vaiSnta p 61, 11, 
hdhm&di-stanaapan/anta p. 604, 2) Therefore plants (si/ifi- 
vaia) are also, as on p 774, 6 it is expressly acknowledged, 
places of enjoyment (or suffering), thqy also have a living soul 
(Mettajfia p 772, 6, jiva p 773,3), which has entered into 


vcjBtuiv zXtit n iifli lath —It sbonld be noted that, wide the Induns 
place fire between watei and «r, the Greeks, on the other hand, place 
«r between water and fire 

Mjflpad-wmfamp 488,11 489,8 490, 7 -lEhe fcHowing expreMira» 
ntlaa/a pmhOe (fireqnent in the Veda, for example, Mnnd 1, 3, 10, 
Cf Ptoto, Pheedma, p 347,0 erl xy tol oipavoB vdity, and jwro d»w 
foottr dipuate injoatai pnihtkahu (Chind 8, 13, 7, feanelated above 
p 189; eeem to point to tiie idea of a sphere or hemisphere 
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tLem in consequence of impure deeds (p 774, 6), and they aie 
sensible of enjoyment and pain (p 772, 4), in nhich, however, 
the souls that return from the moon and stay for a while in 
plants as guests take no part. If the plant is cut, crushed, 
or cooked, the plant-soul dwelling in it passes out (j^avasati), 
hke every soul, when its hody is destroyed 773, 13 ff) 
Plants must be in part endowed with perception, for, withoui 
it. the wandering of the lotus-flower from one pond to another, 
and the climbing of tiees by creepers cannot be explained 
(p 478, 9); for, as is often affirmed without perception (cetanS) 
there is no movement (jptavntU ) — It is true that the plant- 
world as the immovable (stliSvara). is generally contrasted 
with the ammal-world. as the movable (jaiiffama) (p, 769, 4. 
113. 1 118 17 178 6. 642. 1. 687, 4), it may serve as charac- 
teristic of the latter, that the cow (p. 507. 14} is said to have 
perception o^ and love for, its calf, as also the goose (hansa) 
can distmgmsh both components m a mixture of milk and 
water, while we cannot (p. 799. 3); for the rest, in regard to 
the difference between animal and human perception, we are 
confined to what the passages translated in note 34, p. 57 
above offer ns. — It seems strange that p. 491, 7 to the gods 
IS assigned a condition of infinite enjoyment, to man a mixed 
state, and to the animals, "mfimte suffenng.” For the rest, 
such a conception could only be formed where the height of 
pleasure is to be measured by the degree of intelhgence, and 
where, consequently, intellectual enjoyments are esteemed as 
the highest 

"We find a classification of orgamc beings 3, 1, 20 — 21. 
where they (as in the Ait. Up. 3, 3 p 243) are divided accord- 
ing to their origin into 

(1) iidbhijja, bom from a germ (plants), 

(2) siedaja, bom of sweat (damp heat, sveda, for which 
Bidarayana has the singular word samgoka), for piranipi p 
vermin. 


*' The argument on p. 102, 13 also rests on this view if the fnn- 
conscjons) pnaordial substance of the Sankhjas were the place of the 
liberated, hbe-atiou would be a misfortune 
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(3) onii^a, born of tha egg, 

m jatHyuja, born of the wombioo (literAlIy, from the 
Ghonon) 

The two last classes originate by procreation, the two first, 
withont it (p 768, 10) The passage fiom the Glifindogya- 
Upanishad, which we gate m the introduction to our chapter 
above p 230, exhibits only three classes, for it joins the two 
first togetbei, as if both came forth from germs, tbe one from 
earth, tbe otlier from water (p 7(>9, 3), yet the separation is 
justified, for the first class embraces immovable, the second 
movable beings (p 769, 6} 


6 Physiological Remaiks 
Shtns 2, 4, S0-9S 8,1,2 

In the passage from the Chlndogja-tlpanishad, the begin- 
ning of which we translated above, p 230, it is shown further 
how all things aie tnply mixed from the three onginal elements, 
fire, water, and food So, for example, m natuial fire, in the 
snn, moon and hghtning, the red comes from the fire-element, 
the white from the water-element, and the black from the 
food-element A preponderance of one of the three elements 
over the two others, brings about the differences of fire, water, 
and the other elements, in nature (p 737, 13, natural fire is 
trmitSeritam teyoa, “the tnply formed fire,” p 144, 1, in contra- 
distinction with tho atuviOxtitam tejdi ptafliumi^am p. 143, 7). 
The motive foi this theory of comniinglmg seems to be the 
wish to explain how the human body, although it only takes 
up single matenals in nourishment, yet consists of all three 
onginal elements, of which the finer portion, like the cream 
on the milk, nses, while the coarser descends Thus the body 
IS made up of the three onginal elements according to the 


following scheme 

Gtom Medinm Fine 
Jfood Faeces He«l» Manas 

Water. 'OnM Blood 

Heat Bones Marrow Speech _ 

r.o These four elss.c.~are to be undentood by the jatawitto Mflto- 

flrdmoil p.857,6 406,7 431,10 768,9, while, on tbe other hind, mta 
p 936, 8 means the four dements 
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That which accomplishes this tripled mingling i(*i u natuie, 
and in the body, is, as is shown on page 733ff. not the m- 
dmdnal sonl, hut Bra hman . — That the body consists of the 
three elements, food, water, and heat, follows &om the fact 
that their effects can be observed in it. On the othei hand, 
it contains the three materials (d/idtu)' wind, gaU, and mucus 
(p 743, 8) It IS not said in what relation these stand to the 
elements In the body, watery substances preponderate, flmds, 
blood, etc (p 743, 11), “in another respect, mdeed, the earthy 
“preponderates” (p 743,~12; m what respect, remains unsaid); 
that, however, the human body is essentially watery, can be 
observed from the fact that it origmally sprmgs from two 
hqmds, the (male) seed, and the (temale) blood (p. 743, 13, 
cf. Aristotle, Met. H, 4 p 1044 A. 35 and Ait 4r 2, 3, 7, 3) 

7 The Controversy with the Buddhists concerning 
the Reality of the Outer World. 

Sutras S, S, 28 — SI 

Just as Eant, along mth transcendental ideahsm, maintained 
the empirical reahty of the external world, and defended it 
(against Berlieley), so the Yed&ntins are not preiented by 
their doctrme of Ignorance as the foundation of all Being 
expanded m name and form fiom maintaining the reality of 
the outer world agamst the Buddhists of idealistic tendencies 
(In ordei to guard against misunderstanding, we must bear m 
mind the passage translated in note 31, above p. 55 ) Because 
of the high importance of this question, and the difficulty of 
the section of onr woik which treats of it, we shall translate 
the passage here at length <<>2 

■VI A paiiffiaraiiam, such a« the Ycdantas&ra § 124 tcacliea, is already 
found in Goimda’s Gloss, p 139,21. 733,17, but not jet in Qankara’s 
Commentarj to the Brabmasiitras 

■vs In \rbat follows, we translate tvfianam presentation, jriSnam 
knowledge, anu'Jtaia sensation, feeling, prafyai/a perieption, iipafo&aAt, 
upalamiha apperception, grahaiiam comprehension, aioffttmatiam ap- 
prehension, fOhislSra impression, pnzlgalshani ohsenation,— the meaning 
of these terms is, howcier, not so much to he gathered from the modern 
terms which wo haie chosen (in defanlt of others), bat raMier from the 
context 

!(• 
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Immediately before this, stands the discussion on Bsddhist 
realism (2. 2, 18—27}, to ishicli the Snddhist ideahst refers 
in the openmg words 


The Bsddhist speaki- 

[p. 666, 12ff.] “Because the attraction of many scholars 
“towards external thmgs has been noticed, this doctime of 


"(the reality of) the outer world was pat forward for fheir 
“sa^ But tins ia not the Bnddha's riew; [p. 567] on the 
"contiraty what be desired, is solefy the doctrine of me sole 
“category (^ndha) of presentation (vyMmm) Accordmg 
“to the doctrine of presentation, the outward form is only m 
"the intellect, (buiSki), and the whole worldly action of know- 
“ ledge, what is known and [the enjoyment of] firmt is only 
“ something mtenor; and eren if there were otenor thmgs, 
“yet without bemg m the intellect, this worldly action of 
“knowing etc conld not take place” 

“How then can it be proved that the whole worldly action 
' 18 only something mtenor, and that beyond the presentation, 
“there are no external thmp? — ^Por the reason that thqr are 
“Impossible! For let it be taken for granted that tiiere ere 
*• exterior ohjeots, ay., sohd bodies, they must be eitii^ m* 
“finitdy small (porafflunw) or an aggregate of the infinitely 
“small, now that of which oar perception can trace the hmit 
“as a sohd body, eta, cannot he infinitely small, because the 
“infinitely small is not riable and knowahle; so also no ag- 
“gregate of the infinitely small, for tins can neithw be thought 
“of; as difierent ftom theinfimtefy small, nor as identical^ 
“it [p 568] [not diff'erent, for it is made up of the m&itcly 
“small, nor identical, for it would then escape obseiration m 
“ an Its parts] The same is time of species \j6ti, which exist 


“only in mdiriduals]” ... 

“JPurtfaer if knowledge (jf^nam), which is m its nature 
“general, because it is produced by sensation (muWiata) 
“varies according to objects, as knowledge of columns, know- 
“ledge of a wall, knowledge of a vessel, knowledge of a do^ 
-this fe possible only through the differentiatim 
“coBcern^s the knowledge -Therefore we must nnguesfaonaWy 
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"grant the identify of £he knowledge with the ob- 

“ject If we grant this, however, as the form of the object 
"is determined only by the knowledge of it, the hypothesis 
"(kalpand) of the existence of thmp is sapeifluonb.” 

"Then too, as apperception (updUaMa) of necessify com- 
“bines both, no division of the object from its presentation 
"(viyndnam) IS possible; for it is impossible to appercmve the 
"one without apperceivmg the other, and that would not be 
"so, if they were different m nature, for then nothing would 
"exist to prevent it. For this reason also, external objects 
"do not exist.” 

"In this it 18 , for example, like a dream. As in dreams 
“or hallucmations (rndyd) there arise perc^tions (jaratt/aya) 
"of water in a mirage, G^ndbarva cities, etc, without outwa^'d 
"objects in the form of apprehender and something to be 
"apprdiended; just so [p. 569] in the state of waking, must be 
"the case with the perception of columns, etc, because we 
"cannot distinguish them from the former, in so far as they 
"are both perceptions.” 

“But if no external object exists, whence comes the variefy 
"of perceptions^ — We answer: from the variefy of (subjective) 
"phenomena (vasand) Because in the begmmngless SamsSra, 
"the presentations and the phenomena, like seed and plant, 
"are in turn the cause and enect of each other, variefy is 
"explained without contradiction. Also it is to be understood 
"that, for the rule (aaking), as well as foi the exception (deep), 
"variety of knowledge has its ground solely m phenomena 
“And we both agree that in dream, etc, without any outward 
"things, a variety of knowledge is produced by phenomena; 
“only that I admit no variety of knowledge caused by external 
"objects and not by phenomena. And therefore again there 
“are no external objects ’ 


To this the Yedintm answers 

“It cannot be maintained that no c.xtemal objects exist. 
“Why? Because we apperceive them. For we apperoeive an 
“external object according to our perception of it as a column, 
“a wall, a vessel, a cloth, and what we apperceive, cannot 

16 " 
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“not be It 18 as though one who eats, while feding com- 
“pletely satiated by what he is eating, should yet say ‘I am 
“ 'not eating, and 1 have not been satiated.' It is just the 
“same when a person directly apperceives outward objets by 
“touching them with the organs of sensation [p. 670] and at 
“the same time assures us. 'I do not apperceire them, and 
“ 'the objects are not there ’ — ^How can we care for such talk?" 


The Baddhiit 

“But I do not say that 1 do not apperceire an object, I 
“only msmtain that I appetcmre nothing beyond the apper* 
“ception” 


Vedantm 

“Yes indeed, yon maintain that* But only because your_ 
“trunk 18 not goaded {elephants are guided by goads], and^ 
“not because you have reasons For we are compelled to 
“admit objects outside our appeiception, and this by our ap* 
“perception itself For no one apperceives a column or a 
“wall as a mere apperception, but everybody appercmves the 
“ nnlirnin and the wall as objects of apperception And that 
“everybody thus apperceives, is shown by the fact that even 
“those who deny outward objects bear witness to this when 
“they say ‘The fonn perceived intenorly seems as if it were 
“ 'outside.' iVir they also call to their aid the consciousness 
“of an outside that everyone in the world has, when, m order 
“to deny the existence of outward objects with their 'as if it 
“‘were outside,’ they appeal to an assumed oulside. For how 
“otherwise could th^ say ‘as if it were outside?’ Ko one 
“says, such a one looks as if he were the son of a barren 
“woman Therefore, when we accordmg to our feehngs era- 
“ceive the nature of anything that exists, we must say_ 
“'appears out^c,’ but not 'as if it were outside. 

“ W was not from the fact that no external thm^ are 
“possible, the conclnsion drawn that it only seems as if they 
“™re ontside’-fp 571] Yes hot this conclusion is not jut- 
“tified. For we determine what is possible or impossible, fiOT 
“S^is proved or not proved, we do nob however, m the 
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"opposite \ray, determine rrhat is proved or not proved, firom 
"nbat IS possible oi impossible For vrbat vre apperceive 

* ibrough one of tbc instiumcnts of knorrledge, perception, etc. 
"(above p 88) is possible (or leal, samlhavaU), and vhat we 

do not apperceive, through any means of knowledge, is not 
"possible (real). External objects ore, according to then 
"kind, apperceived by aU means of knowledge; how then can 
‘anyone, on the basis of such arbitrary reflections as those 
"concerning exceptions and non-exceptions [dream and waking], 
maintain that they me not possible, since tbqr nve apper- 
“ceivedl" 

"And if knowledge has the same form as the object, this 
"IS no reason to deny the object. For, were there no object, 
"there could not be a similarity of form, and, that the object 
‘ exists, follons from the fact that we apperceive it as external 
' (p S72) Thus we are undei the necessity of apperceiving 
perception and object at the same time, on the ground that 
‘ they are lelated, as cause and effect, and not because they 

• are identical" 

“Furthei if ne distinguish beta eon the knowledge of a 
"pot, and the knowledge of a cloth, the difference lies in the 
‘things ^hich make different, the pot and the cloth, and not 
"in shat is made different, knowledge A white cow differs 
"from a black cow in whitene'is and blackness, not in tbe fact 
‘that they are cows Therefore, thiough tbe two, we are able 
'to distinguish the one, and tbe one tbrongb the two [They 
‘could not be distinguished li they were not alike in being, — 
‘oi should we read nailasmacca ‘and not through the one?*] 
‘Therefore object and knowledge are different, and wo can 
' .ilso appeal to the fact that we distinguish between seeing 
‘ the pot, and remembering it For here also, the difference 
‘ lies in that which is distmgnisbed, seeing and remembering, 
and not m that which distinguishes the pot; just as in the 
‘ case of the words, smell of milk and taste of milk the differ- 
‘ence is m that wWh is distmgmshed, smdl and taste, and 
not in tbe milk, which distinguishes them." 

‘Also, between two [mete] piesentntions (vijUamm), which 
■ are diffeient in time, as they destroy each other by their 
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‘SziaJX' I- •^1 

“And bosules you assaiao n series of preseafafaons, then 
•*vrhj do yon not also tale ontuard things, such as columns 
“and walls for granted?-You say, because we are conscious 
“of the prosentrtion?— But wo arc aho conscious of external 
“tilings!— Or do you say that we are conscious of the pre- 
“scntations in thomselres, because it is m their nature to 
“illumine, like a lamp, but not, on the otber hand in the 
"nature of external things?— and so you take for granted that 
"which is in its naturo an absolute contradiction, just as if 
“you said: ‘Ihre burns itsolf up,' but tbe general acceptation, 
“which docs not contradict itself, that we are conscious of the 
"outward object, through the presentation which reaches b^ond 
“itself fp. 674], you will not assume 7 Truly this is great wis- 
"dom that yon display! The presentation, in so fai as it 
'extends beyond the object, is certainly not felt, for that would 
“be contrary to its own being’' [Here, as often before, the 
idea of the presentation changes into that of the presenting 
subject^ and tins is made easy by the use of tbe word 
DijildRaml 


“It may bo objected that, from its natnrey the present* 
“ ation must be apprehended by something extendmg beyond it, 
“theu this again by something b^nd it, this, by something else 
“b^ond it, and so ui nifimfum — And further, if knowledge, 
“accoTdmg to its nature, illumines like a lamp, and we assume 
“that this knowledge is known by another knowledge,— yet, 
“from the equality of these two, no i elation of enugbtener and 
“enlightened can exist, and the assumption becomes supeifluons ” 
“Bat these two objections do not hold good. As only the 
"presentation is apprehended, and there is no need of the 
"apprehension of tbe subject (sdhshtn) of the piesentation, 
"therefore wc are not face to face with a lepiessits tn tijfintttim 
“for subject and perception are in their nature contrary to 
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“each other, and are related as the apperceiver, and the ap- 
“peroeired; the subject, however, is, in itseli^ certain, and 
“cannot be denied [compare the discussion of this above 
“p 127] And if it be further mainlained that the present- 
“atiott, hke the lamp, needs no other to illamine it, but makes 
“itself known by itself, then this means as much as a present- 
“ation which cannot be apprehended by any instrument of 
“knowledge, and which has no apprehender, which would no 
'‘more make itself known than would a thousand lamps if th^ 
‘were set together in the middle of a block of stone — ^But if 
presentation is in its own nature sensation, have we not 
“[p. 575] in this granted the thesis of our opponents? — No, 
“but as the lamp, to illamine, requires yet ancther, to ap* 
“prehend, namely, the eye, in just the same way the present- 
“ation requires the power of making itself seen, and only, as 
“with the lamp, when another which apprehends it is present 
“does its hght become visible. — ^But, the opponent might say, 
“if you explain the appr^ending subject as self proved, that 
“is just what I maintam about the presentation making itself 
“known by itself, only expressed m other words. — But that is 
“not so, because the presentation has as its characteristics, 
“origin, peiishabilily, and non-unity [accidentally, not as the 
“subject IS a necessity; this farther concerns its contents only, 
“not the form which is just what constitutes the nature of the 
“subject] Thus we haie proved that, like a lamp, the present- 
“ation also must be appiehended by somethmg lying beyond it” 

‘ When, further, those who deny external objects maintain 
‘•that, as in the case of perceptions in dream, so also per- 
“ceptions of pillars, etc. in wafang, arise without an external 
“ob;ect, because the two cannot be separated, as both are 
^perceptions [p. 576], we answer Peiccptions in waking cannot 
“arise as do perceptions in dream Why? Because th»y are 
“of a diffeient nature For between dieam and waking, there 
‘^is a difference of nature. In what does this difference of 
“nature consist® In the rcfutabihty oi luefutability For 
“that which is apperceived in dreams, refutes itself; for he 
“^ho IS awakened, says ‘In error I apperceived a large 
“‘assemblj of people, for there is no large assembly, only my 
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‘ 'sonl was confused hj sleep, hence this error arose’ In the 
“same mann^, all illusions of the senses are refuted, accord- 
“tng to tbdr character. On the other hand, there is no con- 
“dition in which the existence of an object perceived in the 
“waldng state, a pillar, for example, can he refuted A dream* 
“face IS onlj a remembrance, whilst seemg in the waking state 
“is apperception The difference between remembrance and 
“apperception is evident, and is felt of itself, for it consists 
“m the fact that a person is either separated, or not separated, 
“from an object;^when, for example, a beloved son is remem- 
“bered, be is not apperceived, but we wish to appereeive bnn 
“[p 577] As this IS so, we cannot mamtain that what is ap- 
“perceived in the wakmg state deceives, because, hke spper- 
“cephon in the dreaming states it is fonlj] apperception ffor 
“the difference between the two makes itself felt And that 


“which IS felt bj pretended sages cannot he denied by them 
"But just because their feelmgs protest, and they cannot 
“demonstrate to themsdves the gronndlessness of wakmg per* 
“ception, therefore they wieh to prove it by its relation with 
«• dreaming perception. But a quality that is not m a thing 
“in itself, will not he put there by relating it to another thing 
“Fot when we feel that fire is hot, it does net become cold 


* because [as an element] it is related to water And we have 
“demonstrated the difference between dream and wakmg" 

“Finally we must answer the assertion tiiat variety of know- 

* ledge can arise without objects, by a variety of [subjective] 
“appearances (p&tan&) We reply: The existence of appearances 
“is not possible, if, as you tdee it, tiiero is no apperception 
“of external objects. For the appearances in forms which 
“differ accordmg to the object have their basis in the apper^ 
“ception of the object [p 67^; if, however, no objects are 
“apperemved, wherem have the varions appearances thw 
“foundation? If we accept the idea of begmmnglessness, Jihe 
“a row of hhnd people holding to eath other, a r^resaa w» 
«tr^naum sfeps in, with no supportmg basis, thus ab^^ 
"the worldly action without proving your position. K mta , 
“he who denies the external world, appe^s to the 

“the exception [waking and dream] to prove that knowledge, 
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*-111 order to come into being, Has, as its ground, appearances, 
“and not objects, ve must regard this also as refuted, if it is 
“as we said; for without the apperception of objects, appear- 
“ances cannot arise. And as, further, the apperception of 
“objects can exist without the appearance, while, on the other 
“hand, the appearances cannot exist without the apperception 
“of objects, the rule and the exception [under discussion] serve 
“but to a&rm the reality of objects For appeal ances are 
“only certain impressions (samstdra); and, as experience shows, 
“impressions can only be brought about by means of a sup> 
“portmg basis, for you, however, there is no such basis of 
“impressions, because you follow as your guide the axiom that 
“apperception does not exist” 

“[p 579] If, finally, you setup a ‘presentation of inwardness’ 
'‘i&Iaytt-vtjMnam) as the basis of appearances this can no 
“more co-exist with your theory of non-duration than can the 
“‘presentation of outwardness’ (praoritfi-viyndnain), and there- 
‘‘fore cannot serve as the substratum of appearances For 
‘‘unless we either admit a Continuous Substance which binds 
“past, present, and future together, or an overseei of all ob- 
“jects, an actmty linking together remembrances — depending 
“upon appearances conditioned by space, time, and cause— is 
‘‘impossible. If, however, the ‘idea of mwarduess,’ imphes a 
“continuum, you have thereby given up jour principle (of non- 
“duration)” 



XVllI. Cosmological Problems. 

Tbe doctrine of the empiiical origin of the world from 
Biahman, set forth in the tno preceding chapters, gives nse, 
in the course of the discussion, to a series of doubts, tliBu* 
solution IS sought from the empirical standpoint, which can 
only partially solve them, their full solution is to be reached 
only by having recourse to tlie doctrine of Identity,— the 
speoial metaphysical teaching of the Vedhnta We shall now 
gather these various objections together, under three chief heads. 


1 The Problem of Oausality 
S&tns 3, 1. 4 5 8. 

a) The Difference of JElsbence (vilahshanatvam) between 
Brahman and the World — Between tno things wluch are 
different in essence, there can be no causal i elation the golden 
ornament can not have clay as its cause, and the ejirthea 
vessel cannot have gold as its cause (p 419, 10), now, between 
Brahman and the world, there is a difference in essence, in 
so far as Brahman is pure and spiritual and the world, on 
the contrarj, is impure and unspintual (p 419, 8) Poi this 
world IS impure, m that it consists, accordmg to its essence, 
of desire, pain, and illusion (»io7ia) from which joj, sorrow, and 
despair anse, and spread thoughout hea/en and hell (p 420, 4), 
it IS unspintual, first of all, because it is in the senioe o 
the enjoyer (the individual soul) and, according to its nature, 
it IS only the moans to produce the effects necessary for en- 
loyment, and such a relation of sernce can never exist between 
two spiritual bemgs- for where one spiiitual bemg serves an- 
other, for instance, in tlie case of a slave and his mastei. he 
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does not do this as a spiritnal hdng. hut in virtue of his un- 
spiritnal part, consisting of Buddhi [intellect, which in itseu 
IS nnspintual, a mere instrument] etc. (p. 420, 7 ^14). And 
if we deny the unspirituahly of the world, by regarding wood, 
earth, etc as tiansformed spirit, whose spirituality is hidden 
out of sight, as is the real spiritual, in sleep and swoon (p. 421), 
the imptinty of the world still remains, and proves its difference 
in essence &om Srahman (p. 422, 1). Further, the scriptures 
maintam the imspintuahiy of the world, in so far as the} 
separate knowledge from I^orance, from which it follows that 
the nnspintual exists (p. 422, 6); and when the same scrip- 
tures sometimes ascnbe spiritual functions to the nnspintual, 
in so far as they say “the earth spoke” (Qatap. Br 6, 1, 3, 4), 

“ the waters conceived the idea” (Chdnd. 6, 2, 4, above p 230) 
etc, we must understand here, not the elements, but the 
spintual deities which are their representatives (p. 423, 6) 
-—From this it is clear that the world differs m essence from 
Brahman and cannot therefore proceed from him (p 424, 7). 

h) The Contamination of Brahman by the World. 

If the world proceeds from, and returns to, Brahman, then, 
on its return, through its qualities of matenality {stlKM^nin) 
articulation, un^uituahty, limitation, impurily, etc. it must 
defile Brahman, therefore it is absurd to regard Brahman as 
the cause of the world (p 429, ISff) 

c) The Impossibility of a new Differentiation — 
Further, it is absurd, because (p 430, 6) after the world has 
been absorbed mto the undiffeientiated Brah m a n , no reason 
could exist for it to go forth again, differentiated into enjoyer 
and enjoyed [which is contradicted by the actual existence of 
these difieiences m each new world-period] 

d) The Danger of aBeturn for the Liberated — The 
basis of the ever repeated return of the world lies m the 
uorks performed in former lives which (apart from the hberated, 
whose works are annihilated) must be atcned for. In the case 
of a return of the world mto Brahman, all woiks would dis- 
appear by absorption into unity . If, however, after this de- 
struction of woiks, a return be possible, then we cannot per- 
ceive what should prevent the liberated also from being bom 
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“Tonld have destined to the enjoyment of infinite pleasure; 
"others, like the animals, to the endurance of endless pain; 
"and still others, like manldnd, to a mixed condition, accord- 
"ing to this, God would have bi ought forth an unnghteous 
“creation, would be affected by love and hate, like an m- 
" dividual being, and the pniity ot his nature maintained by 
“Scnpture and Tradition would suffer injury. >03 And there- 
“fore good men also (reading aA‘7iala,_p. 491, 10) would be 
"afraid of his mercilessness and cruelty (which would be con- 
' trary to Bph. 4, 4. 16 na tato vijitgupsate), because he m- 
"fiicted pains on them, and swallowed up all beings So, 
•because of the injustice and mercilessness which would be 
"attached to him, God cannot be the cause of the world ” 
b) The Creator of the World as the Cause of Evil 
^The conception of sin which is so accentuated in the Hebrew 
world, from the very beginning (Genesis vi, 6 vrn 21) is want- 
ing in such a decided form, in Indian antigmty. Accordingly, 
the most effective argument against a divme creator of the 
world, namely, that he would be the (direct or indirect) cause 
of sin, IS not brought clearly forward; the term “not good” 
(ahilam) in the passage 2, 1, 21 which we have under con- 
sideration here, rather holds the middle ground between the 
ideas ol enl and of wickedness; it is more especially the first, 
with a tendency, however, to the latter, which becomes clearer 
from the answer to be brought forward later, to the objection 
which has its place here in the system, and substantially runs 
as follows according to the Scriptures, God is not separated 
from the individual soul; by means of it he himself (above 
P 231) has entered into nature (p 471, 13). If he were the 
Creator of the world, then, as in his character of creator, he 
IS free he would have created good for himself, and not evil, 
such as birth, death, sickness, old age, etc. For no one who 
IS free to do what he wishes, b'oilds a prison, and then enters 
it himself (p 472 , 4) Again, as the absolutely pure, ho would 

fruti - tninti - avadhdrtia - svccAati ct^Sdi -tfvara - svaihSva - vUopah 
T^JSrtla. Or if m divide siaeehaivSd “and in the ease of punty, 

^ oag Scnptnre and Tradition make (the contrary) certain, a contra- 
oichon vfonld exut in the nature of God " 
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not enter the body, the absolntety impure, inth his oini self 
(p. 472, 6), and had he done so, he would leave it, rememhei^ 
ing that he himself had made it Without trouble the sod 
(in whose form God entered the world), would put an end 
to the world, just as the magician does to the glamour pro- 
duced by himself. As this does not occur, it follows that the 
world cannot be created by a spiritual bemg who knows what 
is good for himself 0?. 472, 6 — ^13) 



XIX. The Idea of Causality. 

The problems raised m the last chapter fiad their solution 
m the metaphysical teaching of the Tedanta concerning nature, 
accordmg to which the world was perceived to be, not some- 
thmg different &om 'Brahman, or existing apart from Brahman, 
but identical with Brahman, who appears in the form of nistr 
mg nature. The identity of the two does not, therefore, mean 
that Brahman is like the world, bnt only that the world is 
hke Brahman (p 431, 13} Examined more closely. Brahman 
and the world stand to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect Bnt canse and effect are identical in their inner 
nature Therefore our authors’ teaching of identity is based 
upon an examination of the idea of cansality, and tUs circmii- 
stanoe is not affected by the fact that in the work before os 
the doctnne of the identity of Brahman and the world 2, 1, 14, 
w first presented with mmnly theological proofs, and then, as 
it were, as a corollary to this, 2, 1, 15 — 20, we find the logical 
evidence of the inner identity of cause and effect. The logical 
order is rather the reverse, from the identity of canse and 
effect, follows the identity of Brahman and the world, and not 
only does tins follow of necessity, but it is plainly espressed 
at the end of the section p. 471, 2 “Therefore the effect is 
“identical vnth the cause, and consequently (afaf ca) as the 

whole world is an effect of Brahman, th^ also are identical." 
—According to this, we shall first follow ont the investigation 
“ ^^^ea of causality, and then the doctrme of identity 

wmch is based on this. But we have first to remark as 
IOllov.8' 

However natural it may be to mankind, to conceive the 
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relationship between Being-in-itsdf and the phenomenal 
world from the point of new of oansshfy, and so to regard 
God as cause and the world as effect^— nerertheless this new 
IS false. Por oansaliij, which has its root in the organisafaon 
of our intelleict, and nowhere else, is the bond which binds 
all the phenomena of the phenomenal world together, bat it 
does not bind the phenomenal world with that which mam- 
fests itseilf throngh it Por between Bemg*in itself and the 
phenomenal world there is no cansalitj but identi^: the world 
is the Thing-in-itself (das Bmg an sich) as it duplajs itself 
in the forms of onr intellect — ^This troth has been coirectlj 
grasped by the Vedanta, which cannot free itself, however, 
from the old error of looking npon Gk>d as the cause of frie 
world, and seeks to reconmle Bie two by interpreting the idea 
of causality as that of identity To this end it forms too 
wide a concept of causality, in that it not only comprehends 
under this idea the bond of variations which only hare to do 
with the qualities, forms, and condibons of substance, hnt also 
the bond between substance and qualities, and also betweea 
substance and snbstance. The continuity of substance 
forms the chief argument in these discussions, which we will 
now place befoie the reader in order as we find them on 
pages 466—471 


1 Tbe Canie pemsti in the Effect 
Only whfle the cause continues, can the effect be percMved 
but not when it does not continue Thus the day contoiues 
in the vessel, the thiead in the cloth In things ^1“** ^ 
different, the perceptibility of the one is not conditioned ty 
the persistence of the other, for example, a horse con be per- 
ceived without the presence of a cow. So cause and eSec 
are not different (p 466, 12;, 


2, The Effect exute before its jBsnifeeliiboD, namely, as Canift 
When it 18 said “This was Pmstent in the bepnmng 
(above p 230), the statement means that the 
e-nstent before its manifestation in the form of the Ems 
Its cause Por where a thing is not already, according 
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nature, it cannot arise: no oil can be pressed out of sand. 
But if the effect before manifestation was already identical 
uitb the cause, it remains so even after manifestation As 
Brahman is never anything other than the Existent, so also 
the vrorld is never anything other than the Existent. The 
Existent, hoirever. is of like nature vnth itself 469). 

3 What is the difference between the effect before and after 
manifestation? 

It is true that the Scripture also says: "This was in the 
"b^nmng non>Existent” (above p 129) But this non-Ex- 
istence is no absolute one but means only a difference of 
qualities {dharma). As the effect now consists in its quahty 
as developed m name and form, so it existed before its mani- 
festation in its quality of not being devdoped in name and 
form; it emsted as the same but in the form of its cause 
(p. 460, 2). 


4 The effect is xirefignred in the canee 
Sour milk comes only &om milk, never from clay; while 
jars come only from clay, not from milk. This could not be 
so, if the effect did not exist before its manifestation, rather, 
in that case, anything could arise out of anything. But there 
hes in the cause a certain extension beyond itself (Jcajcid ati- 
iayah) towards the given effect — as of milk to sour milk, and 
of clay to the jar, and this forbids our regarding the effect 
as non-existent before its manifestation. For each cause has 
its peculiar pouer (gdidi) and this power brings the given 
effect into manifestation, and no other. Therefore we may 
not regard cause and effect, substance and qualities, as differ- 
ent, like horses and oxen, but i.,ust regard them as of like 
nature (p 461, 3—462, 5). 

This IS followed first by a criticism p 462, 5 — 464, 8 of 
the apprehension of causalify as an inherent relation, most 
probably directed against Kanaia, and, like most of the polem- 
ical expositions of the work, of more interest for the teachings 
controverted than for the Vedanta. 


17 
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5 The Activity of htcoming nuinifeit mnet here a Suhjeet 
If the effect did not exist before its manifestation, the 
activity of manifestation would be without an agent, and there- 
fore withont a subject (mr&tmala). Bat every activity most 
necessarily have an agent, If the jar becomes manifest, who 
is the agent in this action, if not the jar itself?— The potter, 
perhaps^ Bnt then the potter would become manifest from 
his action, and not the jar. Or do you maintain that the 
effect originates and receives a self, after it has been previously 
connected with the Being of the cause? — But connection can 
only take place between two things which are, and not between 
what IS and what is not.— And just as unthinkable is the 
limit which you set to the non-cvistenoe of the effect, by the 
moment of becoming manifest for only what is, and not wbat 
is not, can hare a hmit — And through no activity can the 
non-existence of the effect become existent, ns little as the 
son of the barren woman can be made existent by any effort 
fp 464, 6—466, 7). 

6. The Activity of the agent » not inperOaoes 
If the effect was already existent before its becoming 
manifest as much as the cause, and was identical with it, 
surely it as little requires an agent as the cause itself, in 
order to become manifest^— Certainly not The mission of 
the agent is to transform tbo cause into the foim of the 
effect; though it is to he firmly maintained that also the form 
of the effect is already contained in the being of the cause; 
for that which has no self, cannot, as wo saw, ottoin to one. 
—For the rest, a thing is not changed by difference in out- 
ward appearance. Devadatta remains Cevadatta, whether be 
opens his arms or folds them (p. 466, 7—467, 7; 

7. ricneralit) of tb# Identity of Cna»o end Effect 
If you only admit the identity of cause and effect m Ibst 
which is not altered by manifestation and dissolution, wc dis- 
pute this: for decs not milk change into sour milk before 
our eyes’ When, too, manifestation, like the springing oi 
plants from seeds, is only a becoming visible of what was 
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already existent, conditioned by the accnmulation of like par* 
tides; and, in exactly the same way, dissolution is only a 
becoming mvisible, caused by the disappearance of these same 
particles. If we were to recognise a transition from non* 
Existence to Existence in them and from Existence to non* 
Existence, then the embryo would be other than the sub- 
seqaently born man, the youth would be other than the 
greybeard be becomes, and the father of the one would not 
be the father of the other (p. 467. 7—468, 4} 

S The Acbnty of the agent aiiut have an object. 

If the effect were not m existence before its manifestation, 
the activity of the agent respecting it wonld be withonc an 
object, like sword*cuts through the air. Or is its object not 
the effect, but the inherent cause? Then the object wonld be 
different, and the result would also be different. Or is the 
effect an extension beyond itself of the cause which is inherent 
in it? Then the effect would be there already, and would not 
require to be first brought about (p. 468, 4—9). 

9. Beinlt. 

"Then it comes to this that the substances themselves 
"persist, e.g, milk, through its existence as sour milV , etc.; 
“that they take the name of effect, and that we cannot think 
“of the effect as different from the cause, even if we tried 
“for a hundred years And as it is the on^al cause which, 
“up to the last effect, appears m the form of this or that 
"effect, hke an actor m all possible parts, it is thereby logic* 
“ally proved that the effect exists before its manifestation and 
“is identical with the cause" (p. 468, 10—469, 1). 

Here follow other ai^uments of a theological character, 
p 469 

10. lUustnbTe Ezamples. 

_ 1) So long as a cloth is rolled up, we cannot see whether 
rt IS a cloth or something eke, and even if it be seen that it 
M a cloth, its real length and breadth are still unknown; if 
however, it be unrolled, we perceive what it is, and how long 

17* 
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2. Tat tvam os*— That art thou 
Ghdadog^n-Upanuhed VI 

1. '^^vstalietu Via the sou of [UddStaka] Anim His father 
“said to him- ‘gretaketu,go forth to study Brahman, for one 
“ ‘of our family, dear one. is not vont to remam unlearned, 
“‘and [merely] an appendage of Brahmanhood So he went 
“when he was twelye years old, to study, and at twenty-four 
“he had studied all the Vedas, and returned uplifted in mind, 
“fancying himself wise, and very proud. Then his father said 
“to him- ‘Qvetaketai since, dear one, thou art so uplifted m 
“ ‘mind, fancying thyself so wise, and smee thou art so proud, 
“‘hast thou enquired conceinmg the teaching through which 
“ ‘ [even] the unheard is [already] heard, what is not understood 
“‘IS understood, and what is nnhnown becomes known?'— 
“‘TVhat then, venerable Sir, is this teachmgP’ — ‘Just as, dear 
‘“one, by one lump of clay everything which consists of clay 
“‘IS known, and the change is dependent only on words, a 
“‘mere name, it is only clay in reality,— just as, beloved, by 
“‘one copper button eveiything made of copper is known, the 
“ ‘change is dependent only on words, a mere name, and it is 
“‘only copper in reality,— just as, dear one, by one pair of 
“ ‘nail-scissors everything made of iron is known, the change 
“‘is dependent orly on words, a mere name, and it is onlj 
“‘iron in reality, — so, dear one, is it with this teaching’ — 
“‘Of a truth my venerable teachers did not know this them- 
“ ‘selves, for if they had known it, why did they not tel) it to 
“‘me? But do thou, venerable one, now make it clear to 
“‘me'’— ‘So be it, dear one '* — ” 

8—3 “Existent alone, dear one was this in the beginning, 
“one only, and without a second. Some, it is true, saj tbat 
“this was uon-Existent in the beginning, one only, without a 
“second, that from this non-Existent was horn the Existent 
“But how could this be, dear one" how could the Existent 
“be bom from non-Existent"” — Here follows the passage given 
above Qi 230fiF) m whicu ^mni explains to liis son how the 
one Existent put forth from itself the three primordial ole- 
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meats, heat, water, and food, and entered into these with the 
hving self {fiva &imwa, that is, the indiTidual soul). 

4—7. This IS followed hy the teaching of the triphcation 
of the elements As the three primordial elements came foith 
from the one Esistent, so all thmgs in the world proceed anew 
from the three primordial elements the red in things is 
radiance (t^as, the primal fire), the white is water, the black 
IS food. Tins IS exemplified in the natural phenomena of fire 
{agni), the son, moon, and lightnmg, and it is said each tune* 
“ Vanished is the fire>being of the fire (the snn-beiug of the 
"sun, etc.), the change is dependent only on words, a mere 
"name, only the three forms are there in reality” Knowing 
this, the wise men of old said* "Henceforth can no one bnng 
"forth anything which has not been heard, known, and under* 
"stood by us'” Eor they knew that what was unknown to 
them also could only be a combination of these three prim* 
ordial dements; firom them, like all else, the human body is 
built up, whereby, hke the cream in milk, the finest part rises 
and forms the psychical oigans, «o that Manas is formed from 
food, breath from water, speech from heat (For more on this 
subject, see Chap. XYH, 6, above p 240fir) For this reason 
the mmd of mankmd is w’eakened by continual fasting, and 
strengthened again by takmg food, just as toa glmimering 
ember which remains, can be rekmdled by addmg liesh fuel 
to it [According to our system. Z/anas, Pr&na, and T'dc did 
not come mto being, hut are the eternal companions of the 
souL For solution of this contradiction see later on] 

8 On the conditions of a) Sleep, b) Hunger, c) Thirst, 
and d) Death — 

a) 'When a man sleeps, he enters into the Existent, for he 
then goes to himself {evam apUa), therefore it is said he 
sleeps (scapiti) "As a bird bound by a cord flies hither and 
“thither, and after it has nowhere found a place of rest, settles 
"on the place where it is bonnd (bandhanam as in natt-hon* 
"dhanam) so, dear one, Manas flies hither and thither, and 
■* after it has nowhere found a place of rest, it returns into 
“Life, for Life is the place where Manas is bound.” (Cr. 
Chap SIT, 4, c, aboie p. 190fF.) 
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b) ]I a man u htugiy and satiates bimsdf, this is an effect 
(pi^am) which as such most hare a cause (mffFam}. The 
satuEachon as effect has food as cause, food as effect, has 
-water as cause, water as effect has heat as caus^ heat as 
effect has the Sxistent as cause, all these creatures hare the 
Existent as causey the Existent as support, the Existent as 
basia 

S)r If a Stan is thirsty and drinks, this effect is caused bj 
water; water as effect has heat as cause, heat as effect has 
the Existent as cause, all these creatures hare the E'-ostent 
as cause, the Existent as support, the Existent as basis. 

d) "liviien, dear one, a man departs hence, speech enters 
"to 'M'ftruio, Manas to Life, Life to heat, heat to the highest 
"godhead- that which is that subtle (unknowable) essence of 
"its being is the umrerse, tiiat is the Beal, that is the Soul, 
"that art thon, 0 Qretaketu!” 

9. “"When, dear one, the bees prepare honey, thg- gather 
“the juices firom many sorts of trees and mate the nectar in 
"one As m these nectars, no difference is maintained between 
“the trees whose juice they are, so, of a truth, beloved, all 
“these creatures also, when (in de^ sleep, and death) they 
ietom into the Existent, have no consciousness that they 
“return into the Existent "WTiether tiger, or lion, or wolf, or 
“boar, or worm, or bird, or fly, or gnat whatever they m®y 
“be, to that form thq' return (yad-yad bhavanU, ted 
“with gafikam p 433, 12. 797 , 16 tad-fad] 

“which IS that subtle essence, of its being is this nnfferse, 
“that is the Beal, that is the Sonl, that art thon, 0 gvete- 


10. “These streams, dear one, flow eastward towards lo 
“morning, end westward towards the evening, fwm the ocoot 
“fthey come] and to the ocean theyretnm; in ftc oef® 

-are bom. As these (m the ocean whence ««ey take the 
“rise] know not that they are this stream or tl>at-^o, « a 
“tcalii, beloved, all these creatures, when they again go 
«Sm the Existent, know not that they again go forth frm 

«rboar, or worm, or bird, or fly. or gnat: whateior Ibej 
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“may be, to that form they return — That which is this 
“subtle essence, of its being is the universe, that is the Real, 
“that is the Soul, that art thou, O Qvetaketu!” 

11. ' dear one, a man cuts this great tree at the root, 
'‘it dnps because it lives, if he cuts it in the middle, it drips 
“because it Hves, if he cuts it at the top, it dnps because it 
“hres; it stands penetrated through and through by the hving 
‘‘Sdfi exuberant and joyful. But if hfe leaves one bough, it 
“mthers, if it leaves a second, it withers, if it leaves a third, 
“it withers, if it leaves the whole tree, the whole tree withers. 
Thus also shalt thou know, dear one, said he this [body] 
“certainly dies when the living one leaves it, but the living 
“one does not die. That which is this subtle essence, of ite 
“bemg is the umverse, that is the Real, that is the Soul, that 
“art thou, O Qvetaketu!” 

12 “'Bring hither a &mt from yonder Nyagrodha tree.’ 
“—‘Here it is, venerable one’ — ‘Divide it* — ‘It is divided, 
“‘venerable one.’ — ^“What seest thou therein?’ — ‘I see here, 
“‘venerable one, very small seeds’ — ^“Divide one of them.’ — 
“‘It is divided, venerable one’ — ^‘‘What seest thou therein?’ — 

‘Rothmg at all, venerable one.’ — Then said he. ‘the subtle 
“ essence which thou canst not perceive, beloved, from that 
“‘truly has this great Hyagrodha tree arisen. Beheve me, 
“‘dear one, that which is this subtle essence, of its being is 
“‘the universe, that is the Real, that is the Soul, that art 
“‘thou, 0 Qvetaketu!’” 

13 “‘Here, put this piece of salt into water, and come 
“‘back to me to-morrow.’ He did so. Then said he* ‘Bnng 

‘me the salt which you put in water yesteiday.’ — He looked 
“for it, but did not find it, for it had melted. — 'Try on this 


'll. According to the Comnientary to Chdnd ^.447, 19 samSnam 
onyaf) the reading ii here exactly the same as m the preceding para- 
Piaph, not as with ’Windischmann in the first passage (Sancara p ISO) 
^ no instead of the certainly strange fa’ ika (we expect iff Hia), nor in 
e second with Roer simpadya instead of yai-yai, and the latter’s 
separation of laid Wiatantt is to be rqected, not only because the Com- 
fP 4fi, 14 punar fiMetonfi) is against it (for he often errs) bnt 
0 becauip then it rather ought to be fate bhavanH in the first passage. 
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“•adel^Ho^ does it taste?>-«Sa1tI*-.Tn- in the midae' 

“•a ite“ that Sidel-Hotrfoes 

»T?«^r It aone. and dt dotm near me.* 

sldL'-lien said he- 

-Sri A perceire the Existent here fin 

the body) hat it is nerertheless m it That which is tto 
“ OTbtle essenw. of its being is this nnirerse that is the Beal 
that IS the Sod. that art thou, 0 Qretahetu!'" 

14, -lai-e as, dear one. a man whom ther hare led with 
^qres hoond from the land of the Gandharks and then let 
loose in the desert, wanders towards east or north, or sonlh 
'•becanse he was led therewith eyes bonnd. and was set loose 
‘•with eyes bonnd; bat after some one has taien off his ban- 
•dage, and said to haa- ‘That way dweH the Sandhiras go 
•“that way,’ he goes on ashing Lis way from Tillage to Tillage. 

- with knowledge and intelligence, and retnms home to the 
‘‘Gandhdras — ^thns a man who has found a teacher here, con* 

‘ scionsly says: **I will only endure this (worldly action] until 
‘ *I hare attained dehrerance. flien will I go* home.’— That 
‘•which is this subtle essence, of its being is this nnirerse. 
“that is the Beal that is the Soul, that art thon, 0 Creta- 
‘•ketu!" 


15 -Bound a man who is sick unto death sit his re^atJons. 
“and ask him: ’Dost thou know me? Dost thou know me?'— 
“So long as his speech has sot entered into ^Manas. his hfanas 
“mto Life, Life into heat, and heat into the highest godhead, 
“so long he recognises them; hut after his ^eech has entered 
-into Manas, his Manas mto Lift Life into heat, and heat 
“into the highest godhead, he knows them no more.— That 
'which is tins subtle essence of its being is this nniTerse, 
•'that is the Beal, that is the Soul that art thou 0 Qreta- 
-ketn'” 

16. -They hnng a man with Ms hands bonnd, and ciy: 
“•He is a robber, he has committed theft, heat the axe for 
- him!'— If he is the doer, he makes himself untrue, speaking 
-unlmth. he wraps himself in untruth, seizes the glowing axe, 
-is burned, and therefore exeented; bat if he is not the doer, 
-he makes himself true; telling the truth he wraps himself m 
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“truth, seizes the glowing ase, is hoc burned, and therefore 
“is set free. [That is, as p. 103, 9. 447, 6 explains this simile: 
“from untruth come bonds, from tmth comes freedom.] That 
“hr which he did not burn himself [the truth], of its being 
“is the uniTerse, that is the Beal, that is the Soul, that art 
“thou, 0 Qvetaketu'” 

“Thus was he taught by him” 

3 The Doctrine of Identity in the Yed&nta System. 

Sik*rcan S, t, 14 

(a) Thi> Extinction of plnnlity in Brahman. 

For the Hellenic ccnscicusness, the existence of the world 
has its purpose in itself. Christianity, inchmng to the Old 
Teslament, seeks to understand Creation through the love of 
Bod towards mankind, towards a thing to be created, though 
not jet existing Accoiding to the Indian view, the creation 
of the world rests unnn a moral necessity. The deeds done 
by the soul in an earlier existence mnst be atoned for. To 
he the place of this atonement, is the only purpose of this 
huge world Its plurality originates solely from two factors, 
which arc indicated by the two words ihdktar and Wiogyam 
on the one side, is the ihoktar, he who enjoys, that is, the 
(individual} soul, the subject of enjoyment and also of soiiow, 
and on the other side, the ’bhogyam, w'hat is enjoyed, the fimit 
(phalam) of works done in an earber existence, the object of 
the enjoyment and sufferii^ of the souL The world is this 
expansion of the Existent into the enjoying soul and the 
fruit to be enjoyed and nothing else. 

This division into enjoyer and fnut, so Qahkara eqilains, 
•s true so long as we remain on the empirical (hteraBy: 
praclioal, vy&vahS,rika) standpoint, it is no longer true, when 
we nse to the metaphysical (htmrally: absolutely real: pflro- 
MSrthjka) point of view (p 443, 9); for it,' the whole worldly 
ac ion IS one with Brahman, its cause. This is confirmed by 
® passage of the Qh&nAogya-TJpwntshad, which we have just 
gffen. The comparison with the lump of clay (ChSnd, 6, 1, 
® p. 262) teaches that, just as all transformation of the 
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clay into Tessds only cepend upon nords fwe might say upon 
presentations) while in reahtyit is nothing But clay, and clay 
only. So all the transfoimations of the l^Q^ld, are Brahman 
alone, and bi^ond this can hare no being (p. 444) Li this 
sense, the Scripture (Ohand 6, 4—7, above p. 263) reduces all 
pnenomena in the world to the three primitive elements, and 
the three prumtire elements (Chlnd. 6, 2—3, above p. 263 230) 
back to the Existent, to BriJunan (p 444, 13). And the same 
thing IS expressed by the formula at the end of the sections 
Ohand. 6, 8 — 16, that the world, and (m the words tat tvm 
osi, that art thou) that the so'l, (inoin) is identical with 
Brahman (fat). [This also is the meamng of etad vat tad, in 
S[ath 4, 3. 6 6 etc, above p. 156] Thereby all plurality is 
declared to be unreal, as is expressly taught in the verse 
(Brih. 4, 4, 19, above p. 195) 

"In spint uoaiDcr ibaii they sec 
"Phat here u no plurahQr. 

“Their nerer-eaduig death thej neare 
“ Who here a manifold perceive " 

As the space in a vessel is identical with rosmic space ns 
the nurage is identical with the salt plain, so that it dis- 
appeais when we examine it more closely, and in itself (na- 
iftjpetm) 18 not perceptible, so too, the world-extension of cn- 
joyer and enjoyed has no existence beyond Brahman (p. 445, 7) 

(b) The Belaiion of Dnit} to PJnralit) 

How arc we to consider the relation between the unity of 
the Existent and the manifoldness of its developments? Is 
Brahman lelated to the many powers (above p. 227ff.) as a 
tree is related to its branches, because, as a tree, it forms a 
unity, while, as it spreads into branches, it is manifold, or as 
an ocean to the mauifoldness of its foam, waves, etc., or as 
the single clay to the plurahty of vessels, — ^in such a manner 
that with the knowledge of unity, liberation is bound up, while 
worldly action and religious worship are connected with the 
knowledge of plurality’— By no means, rather, as in the simile 
of the lump of day, only the clay is real, while all its tiwns- 
formations are only dependent on woids, that is, unreal. 
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also in the world, the highest cause, toat is. Brahman, is the 
one and only reality, and the embodied soul is no other than 
Brahman himself (p 445, 10 — 446, 9) 

This Brahmanhooil of the soul does not require to be 
called into existence by effort, hut is already existent, there- 
fore only the inborn idea of the separateness of the soul re- 
quures to he refuted by the Scnptnre, as (in the well-known 
simile) by the knowledge that it is a piece of rope, the opinion 
that it was a snake is refuted. But if the separate existence 
of the sonl be refuted, the whole worldly action which depends 
on it, and on account of which a plniabty was assnmed for 
Brahman is refuted at the same time. And this non-existence 
of the uorldly action is not only conditional (m deep sleep 
and death), hut, as the words tat tvam an show, it is to be 
accepted unconditionally, and without restriction to any given 
circumstances The simile of the thief also, Chdnd 6, 16, 
above p. 266), as it shows that bondage follows from false 
speech, while freedom follows from tmth-spealdng, teaches that 
only unify is true in the fullest sense, and that manifoldness, 
on the contrary, proceeds from false perception Were both 
unify and manifoldness real, we could not say of one whose 
standpoint is that of worldly action, that he is caught in un- 
truth, and “weaves a never-endmg death;” it could not then 
he said- “from knowledge comes deliveiance,” [yndnSn moTahdh, 
—a sentence also found in Ahpila 3, 23, jii&n&n muktil}, and 
which, in two words, gives food for much thought]; moreover, 
then the knowledge of manifoldness could not be 
by the knowledge of unify (p. 446, 9 -447, 14). 


The simile of a rope (Brahman) srbich u taken for a snake (the 
world), Dccnrs on p 268, 12 432, 14 446, 12. 817, 12 822, 18 and with 
greater detail on p 333, 7 “As in the dark, one takes a fallen rope for 
snake, and flees from it in fear and trembling, and another says to 
him ‘Fear not, it is not a snake, it is onlj a cord,’ and he, when he 
^ has understood this, cesses to fear the srake, to tremble and flee, and 
^as there is not the slightest difference in the thing itself, at the time it 
was taken for a ’nake, and at the time this opinion disappeared,— jnst 
“so IS this also to bo considered” 
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(e) How ii tlie Knowledge of Unit; poesible, from tbe etandpoiot 
of plnralit;? 

Only unity exists, plurality does not exist This statement 
abolishes not only the empirical means of knowledge, perception 
etc, but also the Yedio canon of command and prohibition 
(compare abore p. 56) But does it not also abolish the canon 
of liberation ^ for this certainly presnpposes the duality of 
pupil and teacher, and thus rests upon untruth; and hou 
can the teaching of unity from a false standpoint be true 
(p 448, 6)V- 

To this, It is to he replied that all empirical action, until 
knowledge comes, is just as true as are all dream faces, until 
awakening comes for every being has forgotten its original 
identity with Brahman, and takes the empirical “I" and 
“mine” for the Self and its qualities This is true until the 
knowledge of identity with Brahman arises. — ^Tme, but not 
beyond this’ A rope snake cannot bitCi a mirage does not 
really quench thirst, and so it is in dream’ the poison of a 
dtCam>snake does not really kill, and dream water does not 
really wet'— Certainly notl But as (in dream) we perceive the 
cause, the water and the bite, in like manner we perceive the 
efiect, death and wetness —But this effect w stil! not real! 
(How caw tbe real Biauman be known by means of unreel 
teaching?]— The effect is unreal, but the perception of it is 
real, and it is not removed by awakening for when a P®”®” 
wakes, he perceives it to be untrue that the snake and the 
water werfc there, but not that he perceived them. In just 
the same way, what is perceived in dream is untrue, bn 
the perception of it is true (therefore, as Qafifcara rc^rks 
in passing, the opinion of the matenahsts, that the body is « s 
Self, is refuted). It is also to be remembered IbatreJ cvwls 
are often indicated beforehand by unreal dreams; does not 
the scripture say (Chhnd. 5, 2, 9), that lov^adventures in 
betoken luck, and when we dream of a b ack man with W«k 
teeth, It signifies speedy death (according to Ait fir J 2, 4. 17) 

^ also well known that those who arc acquainted with the 

Tides and their excepbons (the interpreters of dreams) P™P 
fj the tn.. « 
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the antme, in the same way as from written signs which are 
soundless, the real sounds are perceived (p. 447, 14 — 461, 4). 

S^om these discussions, we are to understand that in the 
non-reahty of the world of appearances, the sonl remains real 
The teaching is directed to the soul, and thus it does not 
cease when the world of appearances ceases. 

(d) The Vnlne of the Dootnne of Unity. 

The perception of umty is final, for, as it contains.eyery> 
thmg in itself, it does not leave anything beyond itself to be 
desired, as do the ritual precepts, it is attainable, as the 
Scripture shows by its examples and exhortations; it is not 
aimless, for its fruit is the cessation of Ignorance; and it is 
infallible, for theie is no further knowledge which could 
remove it, for the Brahman unlike everythmg else, is not a 
mere transformation, He is the Highest, free from all change, 
and all quabbes; only by 'the knowledge of Brahman, not by 
that of his transformabons, can hberabon be attained (p. 451, 4 
to 464, 1) 


(e) Cntioum of Antbropomorphism 
The Yedknta maintains, on the one hand, the unity and 
non-duolity of Brahman, which permits of no Being beyond 
Itself, and, on the other hand, it calls Brahman “the Lord,” 
and sets him up as ruler of the world. But the designabons 
of Brahmau as Ruler, Almighty, Ommscient, lefer only to the 
extension in names and forms caused by Ignorance, and are 
not to be accepted m the highest sense. Bor we must disbn- 
guish between the two standpoints* the standpoint of world- 
ly actions (yiyavaliara-avasQia) and the standpoint of the 
hi ghest 1 eality (paranidrtha-avasihd}. From the latter stand- 
point, the Scripture teaches the non-existence of all worldly 
acbons by sentences hke “But when all has become his own 
“Self for anyone, how could he see anyone else?” etc. (above 
P 176) Prom the first standpoint, it admits the relation 
ruled, etc,; as when it is said (above p. 195). 

Lord of the Universe, be is the Ruler of Beings, 
18 the Guardian of Beings ” And these are precisely the 
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two points of View admitted by tbe author of the SOitras, 
since on the one hand he teaches identity, while on the other 
hand he allows the concepts of Brahman as an ocean (in 
contradistinction to its wares, foam, babbles, 2, 1, 13, the in* 
adequacy of this picture is repeatedly brought into prominence, 
p. 4d6, 13. 446, 4. 456, 8, e£ 616, 11) and similar ideas, which 
presuppose the existence of the world, and are to be regarded 
as bdonging to the adoration of Brahman possessed of attn* 
bates fp. 454, 1—466, 10 ) (Above p 102ff } 

— Thns oar authors confine the authropomorphic ideas of 
God as a personality, which hare their root in realism, to 
exoteric theology. 



XXL Solution of the Cosmological Problems. 

The cosmological problems tchich we gathered together in 
Chapter XVIU, abore p. 250 ff. with their respective solutions, 
are found m the original work in part before, and in part 
after, the exposition of the doctrine of identi^. Our re- 
arrangement. and the dinsion of the problems into two sepa- 
rate chapters, with* the doctrme of identity between them, is 
.nstified bj the fact that the raising of these problems is only 
possible from an empirical standpomt and before the doctrine 
of identity is pnt forward while their complete solntion can only 
be giren after this doctrme If onr authors follow a different 
course it is because the difference between the empincal and 
metaphysical standpomts (lydiahariM andpdramdrffiilT atasthd, 
above p lOSffl-so distinctly made by them, is imperfectly 
carried out m their work So far as this shortconung can be 
supplied by a mere re-arrangement we have believed our- 
selves justified m supplying it and, in doing this we in no 
case go farther than a translator who adds to a work the 
improvements suggested 'by its author, when, however as we 
shall see. the solution of the cosmological problems is first 
sought from an empirical standpoint, and only when this 
method fails is the metaphysical teaching of identity called 
ir we do not hold ourselves bound to remedy this; on the con- 
traiT. the fluctuations between the empirical and metaphysical 
standpoints as we shall see further on must remain untouched 
as historical monuments of a staue through which the philosopher 
hrst struggled to fuller clearness without entirely eff.icmg from 
his work the traces of the intermediate stage he had passed 
through. It is also possible and many indications speak for 

18 
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it, (cf above pp 28ff. 139 and notes 17 45 SI 22), that the form 
of the Commentaiies to the £rahmasfttras as nc hare them, 
bears the imprint of monj hands, but these signs are too 
vague, and the whole work has too slight an individuality, for 
us to convert this possibility into a definite hypothesis 

We give the solutions in the same order as the problem^, 
which can be referred to, point by point in Chapter XYIII 


1. The Problem of Causality. 

Sutra* 2, 1, 6 7 9 

(a) The Difference in Essence between Brahman 
and the World — ^To the objection that Brahman could not 
be the cause of the world, because the two arc different in 
essence, an empmeal answer is first given, bj adducing ex- 
amples in which the effect is different from the cause, thus, 
from men, who are conscious, hair and nails nluch arc un- 
conscious proceed, from dung which is unconscious, the con- 
scious dung-beetle (v)tfaha gomayaMta) comos forth But 
as here cause and effect, in spite of every difference of form 
have this in common, that they have both sprung from the 
earth, so Brahman and tho world have boUi this common 
chaiactenstic,-Bomg (eutto)— Of u hat nature is the difference 
m essence (tnlaJcshanatvam) on the ground of which tho oppo- 
nent disputes tho creation of the world by Brahman? Docs 
it he (IJ in tho fact that nature does not altogcUior baTBonisc 
with the being of Brahman? Without a certain rcacbing-foilU 
beyond itself (altgaya), m the cause, wc nowhere find thL 
relation of cause and effect Or (2) is the diffcicnco between 
the two complete? That cannot bo maintained, for tlic 
evidence teaches that the Being (so«bJ, wlucb is the cssenre 
of Brahman, is also to bo found in Ibo things which make up 
Nature Or (3) is it impossible for Nature to bare sprung 
from Brahman because Nature lacks consciousness feaitoiyom) 
The examples wo have given “^ove “re opposed to this v^ 
and not these examples only, but also tho revelation of Senp 
toe But It IS a mere [nnjnstified] postulate (m^rerte- 
Lutram) that Brahman, because it is in fact existent (jam > 
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pannam), must also be perceptible hj trorldly means of know- 
ledge for perception cannot comprebend Brabman, because 
Brabman is without form, inference ^so fails, because Brab- 
man bas no characteristic (Ztil^am); and if reflection is nerer- 
tbeless recommended by the Scnptnres, it is to be understood 
of reflection directed to the Scnptnres, and not of reflection 
divorced from them — Furthermore, we must not believe that 
because the world is an effect of Brabman, it did not exist 
before it was created Even then, it already existed, m the 
form of its causal Self (kdrana-dfiHand), just as now it only 
persists through the power of this causal Self (p 424, 9 to 
429, 13) 

— ^The last phrase points plainly to the doctrine of iden- 
tity, as it frees the causal relation fiom the form of sequence 
m time, and makes it simultaneous. 

(b) The Contamination of Brahman by the WorldL — 
To the objection that on re-absorbmg Ibe world. Brahman 
is poUnted by it, it is to be repbed that, according to our 
experience, a cause, when the effect returns mto it. is not 
affected by the quahties of the latter, thus vessels return to 
clay, golden ornaments to gold; living bemgs, to the earth, 
without the latter being altered by their quahties. For it 
would certainly not be a true return, if the effect retained 
its quahties when withdrawn into its cause Bather (and here 
our author passes to metaphjsical explanations) the doctrme 
of the identity of cause and effect presupposes that the effect 
IS identical with the cause, but not the cause with the effect. 
The above objection is taken in too narrow a sense; not only 
on its return, but also during its existence, would the woild 
pollute Brahman, for in all time past, present and future 
the world is identical with Brahman, but neither its existence 
nor its return pollutes Brahman, and this, because the world 
as effect, along with its quahties is imputed only through the 
Ignorance [of the soul] “As the magician is not affected by 
“the illusion (mapd) which he himself has created, because it 
“is without reality (avastu). so also ihianidtinan is not affected 
“by the illusion of Satasdici And as the dreamer is not 
“affected by the illusion of a dream because (Brih. 4 3, 15. 16. 

18 * 
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••atoTe p. 190) the soul is not touched by sleep oj uaking 
‘Jthis appears to ho an addition and not aulhenticj— so also 
“the one unchangeable witness of the three states fwaling, 
“Reaming, deep sleep] is not touched by these three chang- 
■•ing states For tiie appearance of the highest <!onl in the 
"three states is only an illusion, hke the appearance of the 
‘rope as a snake Therefore it is said by the teachers who 
"are learned in the Veddnta>tradition (Gauda^Sda ad Matt- 
1, 16 p. 384)* 

"Unicn from lUnnon'i i{eej> that ne’er liegut, 

■Phe (ool swaheth, then tn her awaken 
■-The onfaorn One, that aexer rlnmbereth" 

"Consegnently, it is false to hold that the cauee is polluted 
"by the qualities, materiality, etc , of the effect if they return 
"into that cause” fp. 431, 1—433, 4} 

(c) The Impossibility of a new Differentiation — 
To tins objection, the replj is, that, as the soul, in deep sleep 
and meditation, retnms (tempotaril}) to its onginal unity, but 
on waking from these states, because it is not free' from 
Ignorance, it returns to its indindnal etistenee, so also is it 
with the retnm into Brahman "For as at the time of the 
"duration of the world, in consequence of false knowledge, 
"the tendency to differentiate in the undifferentiated Pars- 
"n&tman goes on unchecked hke a dream, so ne most al'O 
“take for granted that after the return into Brahman, tiic 
"force of differentiation, conditioned by false linowledgc. still 
"continues” (p 433, 4 — 434 2) 

(d) The Danger of a Setnrn for the Liberated — 
From what has been said, it follows that the liberated cannot 
be bom again, for the false knowledge winch conditions m- 
dividnal existence^ is taken away from them by perfect know- 
ledge (p 434, 1 — 2), smee, as is viid in another place (p 342. p, 
the seed-force (abore p. 228) is burnt up, in tbeir case, bj the 
fire of wisdom. 
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2. The Problem of the One and the Many. 

S6tni9,l,S7 28 31 

(a) Total or partial transformation — ^First, we must 
hear in mind that Brahman is not wholly changed into the 
■norld For the Scripture, wherever it speaks of the trails' 
formation of Brahman, presupposes his continuance; as when 
it IS said that "one part of him is all creatures, three parts 
“are immortal in the heaven” (RigvedaX. 90, 3, above p. 168); 
when it conceives deep sleep as a return to Brahman, where 
the transformed Brahman cannot be meant, for we are in Him 
already, when it is taught that Brahman cannot be reached 
by perception, which is not true of the transformed Brahman, 
etc Moreover, the partial transformation of Brahman cannot 
be maintained, because the Scripture, which is the only author- 
ity lieie, most strongly insists on the indivisible unity of Brah- 
man i06_But can the Scripture teach a plam contradiction^ 
And that Brahman is neither wholly nor partially transformed 
into the world, is oertamly .one* — ^To this it is replied that 
the whole plurality of appearances rests on Ignorance But 
a thing does not become divided because Ignorance takes it 
to be divided The moon is not dupbeated because people 
with defective vision see two moons The whole empirical 
rcalit} with its names and forms, which can neither be defmed 
as Being nor as nothing (jiaitva-anyatvahhy6m anvrwfsanlya 
p 483, 9, a frequent formula, cf p 96. 6 343 L 454, 10), rests 
upon Ignorance, while, in the sense of the highest reality the 


IOC Xlie conception here repudiat*‘d, u further enforced by the simile 
of cosmic space and the space within >essels, which server more 
frequent]} than nn} other to make clear the rdation of Brahman to 
individual beings, p 233,8 “As the bollons of vessels, conceived 
" without the determinations (*ipddAt)— the vessels — are nothing else than 
“cosmic apace ao also living souls are not [apart from thor ujiSd/iis] 
“different from the highest soul” The simt simile occurs p 121, 1 
173, 17 198, 3 199, 8 ,St3, 6 44~>, 7 455, 8 473 , 11 645, 11 1134 2 
(Space and the eve of a i ecdlc ) 175, 2. 63l», 12 Its value lies in the fact 
that it admirablv illustrates the fact that Brahman it not affected (asuti- 
pa(iam) hj the Upadbis, to which p 266, o refers, cf p 176, 5 (Space 
dots not burn with bodies,, 660, 2 (does not move with vessds) 
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Existent persists Tnthout change or transfonoation, A (raos- 
fomation resting merely os words (above p. S62) can alter 
nothing in the indmsihih^ of the Emstent.— As the dreamer 
creates many forms, and yet remains one and undivided, as 
gods and magicians, mt^ut changing their natnre, rnahe 
horses, elephants, etc, appear, so the manifold creation arises 
in the uniform Brahmas, without Brahman theieby undergoing 
the least change of nature 4B0, 11 — 484, 14). 

(b) One Brahman with many powers— Burthcr, the 
contradiction that Brahman, though uithout diffoTcnccs, has 
yet many powers, is solved by the fact that all diversity of 
form belongs only to the realm of Ignorance. The unfathom- 
aWa depth of this snhject cannot be reached bj reflection, 
hnt only through revelation, through the Scripture which 
teaches that (Qvet 3, 19)* 

"It feeb mtlioat a hand, miboat c foot it rani, 

"It MM without an eje and hea« wilhoat an ear" 

it uses no instnanents, and jet can do all things (p. 488, 1—8) 


3 The Moral Problem. 

Sdttas 2,1,84-86 22-23 

That empirical theism (for which the worltt is real and 
difierenl from God) is untenable appears nowhere so ckarty 
at, in the region of mjral- For however the matter bo 
turned, in a real creation, which is seriously taken, the re- 
sponsibility for evil, and for tlio sin of the world final j fall’ 
on God This conseq* ence does not trouble tho 
developed conscience Therefore it is said in Isaiuh Ah''. 

“1 fonn the light, and create darkness; I make peace, and 
"create evil; I the LORD do all these things” And in the 
KaushUah-Up. 3, 8. if is expressed even more s rongly- £ 
"he makes those do good works whtm he will P"**® " ‘ ^ 
“this world, and he makes those do evil, whom he a 11 gui« 
' tnSrd;; ho is the guardian oMho worW he . f he -1 - 
"of the world, ho i" the lord of the world -The 
Mined a solution of the question more apparent thin real 

SS»e t .a0..r th. '' 
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Persia, and therebj satisfjimg tbemselres. The Indians m a 
more philosophical spirit recognised the fact that there are 
only tvo Trays ont of this: either by referring the constitution 
(essentia), and also the creation (existentia) of the irorld not 
to God hat to an immanent principle, or ^deahsbcally) by 
denying the existence of the irorld altogether. We find QaS^ 
kara taking both oap, by bringmg fomard, as he always 
does, both empirical and metaphysical arguments for the 
solntion of the problem. 

(a) The Creator of the World as the Author of 
Eril. — To the argument that God. as Creator of the w'orld, 
is responsible for the enl in it, the answer is first made that 
God, in the creation of creatures, does not act arbitrarily 
(nirajpelisha), bnt is bound by a certain regard, namely, the 
regard for the good and erd works of each creature in an 
earlier birth (p 492, 6) By this conception, for which as 
we saw before (abore p 267), the world is nothing bnt the 
scene of atonement for the wurks of an earlier existence, the 
role of God as Creator sinks into a secondary, and purely 
instrumental one. The Body may be compared to a plant 
(p.492, 10). which springs up from seed, grows, expands, and 
finally dies; yet not altogether, but so that somethmg remains, — 
the seed, which, strewn in the kingdom of l^orance, bnngs 
forth a new plant according to its kind This seed of man 
(so far as indindnal determination is conditioned by it), is 
his works. In exact correspondence to their moral quahty, is 
the form of the new hfe. because all happiness and unhappiness 
depend on it under an inflexible necessity, and also, as we 
shall see, all virtue and vice of the new existence In this 
growth of the present out of the seed of works the task of 
the Creator can only be a secondary one he is to be com- 
paied to the rain (the chief condition of growth in India), 
which causes the plants to shoot That they grow, is the 
work of outward circumstances (water, soil air. light, or. as 
the Indians say, rain) hut what they shall grow to be, does 
not depend upon those conditions which come from God, but 
upon the nature of the seed: onlj nee can come from nee 
only barky from barley (p.492 9).-This concept requires as 
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its unavoidable conse^nence, the assomption that Sainsira is 
vrithont beginning, for, as far as ire go back, each esistence 
dravrs its conditions from some prior existence (p 4941)— 
This conseqtience is as yet absent from the older TTpaniehads, 
it contradicts their teaching, certainly intended senonsly at 
" first, of the Greabon of the vrorld from “the One mthout a 


Second” (above p 830), and of the predestination nluch necess* 
only follows (above p 878) from this In the desire to do 
array mth this contradiction, we must recognise the real 
motive of the periodicity of creation already mentioned above 
887) the alt<ornating evolution of the world from, and its 
re*absorption into Brahman, which is not mentioned in the 
older ITpanishads. QaShara certainly manages to indicate it 
as already m them, when (p 496, 1) ont of the words “I will 
“enter into these three divinities with my Imog Self” (Chfind 
6, 3, 8 see above p. 831) he drags the meaning that the “liv- 
ing Self” (the individual soul) must therefore have existed 
before the creation But this argument is as little admissible 
as M LiS reference to the verse (Rigveda X, 190, 3) 


S^rffS-catidramatau yathSpUnam aJalp'iyat, 
which, according to the context, can only mean “the creator 
created the sun and moi}n”—yath8p6nam—'‘!ificonins to 
their order,” not. as Qafikara says, “as before” (p 495, 1) 

(b) The Creator of the World as the Cause of i-yi 
—We have two answers to the arguments marsbaUed under 
this headmg, an empirical answer, 8,1.23, and one wii i 
amounts to the doctnne of identity 2, 1, 22, and remar a » t 
to saj, the former stands second. Even if these P' ’ 
were wniten down by th- same hand, it is tod j 
that they were originated in the same bead- Wc ^ 
their order, and examine the empincal answer “ 

It IS said, 2, 1, 23, the same earth brings forth many hi 
lues tt mU%ostly jewel, n, well as the mi^ com^ 
stones of the fields, as the same earth „„ 

Sm Sc’ same e««w orfood'(r««orL) spring blood, haw. 
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8onk, and the yanety of [good and evil] effects. — Quite another 
idiaracter than that of tl^ empincal companson is home by 
the directly preceding section, 8, 1, 22 It is true that here 
also onr author starts &om the separation (only indicated by 
the Shtiam) of God and the soul, in order to transfer aU 
moral guilt from the former to the latter. Brahman is omni* 
Bcient and omnipotent, ererlastmg, pure, mse and free Be- 
cause he IS &ee, he can do what he wills; for him, there is 
neither command nor prohibition, and therefore neither good 
nor eviLio’ The individual soul, on the contrary, is affected 
by good and enl (reading ca mstead of na, p 473, 4), and of 
it we do not at all mamtoin that it is the creator of the 
world — ^Without committing himself to the question, unavoid- 
able from this standpoint, "Whence then springs the indindnal 
soul, with its good and evil^” onr author at once passes on 
to the metaphysical explanation “But how is this? Are not 
“God and the soul the same, accordmg to the words, tat 
"foam asi?” — To this it is replied “When, by the teaching 
"of non-separateness, through sentences like faf tvam as;, the 
“consciousness of non-separateness is awakened, then the 
“wandenngs of the soul and the creatiTe fimction of Brahman 
“cease, foT the whole tendency of the world of division springs 
“from false knowledge, and is removed by perfect knowledge. 
“Whence, then the creaaon? and whence the responsibility 
“for not having brought forth good only? For Samara, whicn 
“has as its characteristics the doing of good and evil, is an 
“illusion produced by non-discnmination of the determinations 
“(nhich, produced by Ignorance, consist in the aggregate of 
“the mstruments of activity formed by names and forms), and 
“this illusion just as the error {dbliimana) of division and 
“separation by birth and death, does not exist in the sense 
“of the highest reahty” (p. 472, 14—476, 4). 


WT For onr amhor, eiery good thing (Aitam) is a command (iarto- 
o^m) and everj evil thmg (oAifam) is a proliibitian {jparthttTiaiyats)^ 
tberafore tho freedom of God exdndes both. He loiows, therefore, like 
the Old Testament, oidy a hypothetical imperative, not, like the philosophy 
of Kant, a categorical, which only becomes possible, throngh freedom 
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XXTl. Pvtiofa ot the Imiiiovtalily of the Soul. 


1 Pteliminary Bemarks on Psychology. 


'Whe Theology or the doctrine of the Existent, and Cos- 
mology or the doctrine of its manifestation as the irorld, the 
fonndations of the system are natnrally completed; it is therefore 
only a further elaboration of Trhat has already been expounded 
when in 'Psychology and the follotnng sections ire tnm onr 
attention specially to a particular side of the UniTerse, in 
order to consider more closely both in its omj nature and in 
its two states of wandering and liberation that most important 
of cosmic phenomena, which is immediately present to the 
inner couaciousuess of every one, namely the soul. 

There are two factors which constitute the TTniverse; one 
of them may he propeily termed the stage in this drama of 
cosmic evolution, the other the players who appear on it; the 
first factor is inorganic Nature consisting of space, air, 
fire, water and earth, the second is organic Nature consist- 
mg of souls that have enteied into the elements and wandei 


as plants, animals, men, and gods. Both factors are nltamately 
resolvable into Brahman, into “the One without a second,” 
who accordmg to the exotenc view creates the elements anew 
at the beginning of each world-period and then enters into 
them (above p 231) “with the livmg Selfi" i e., with the in- 
dividual Soul, but both of them, the elements as well as the 


souls, are, from the higher, esotenc standpomt of the doctrine 
of identity, the one undivided Brahman Himself, for an existence 
m the highest sense real (j^aramSrthatah) which passes beyond 
the one indivisible Brahman without a second cannot be pre- 
dicated of the extension {prapanca) of the elements in names 
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and foms as th^ are ‘‘laden on** ibe sotd as ‘Tecoapense 
of the deed on the doer’ (^iya-laraht-j^a^am, p 273, J2 
^1, 6. 44:7, 3. 987, 6), nor yet of the Brahman disgnised bj 
the Upldhis irfaeiebj He represents a srandering enjojnng. 
acting soul. 

This double todamental near of the Tedanta the esoteric 
doctrine according to srhich ereij soul is the whole indirisible 
Bralunan. who admits of nothing outside Bimself and the 
exoteric doctrine according to which there has from eternify 
existed a plnralitr of souls wandering hnt nerertheless (lUopc' 
aSf) conceived as emanating from the Brahman— -this view 
must be clearly kept in mind in what follows, even when (on 


file si^position flut the reader is now snScicntlr famihir 
with the leading conceptions) we do not treat the exoteric 
and esoteric Psychology in two strictly sundered sections 
which would involve too great a dislocation of the sequence 
of thought of the originaL la general, it maybe noted, ^an* 
hara in the Psychology takes the esoteric view, and leaves i. 
to the opponent whose opinion is step by step developed in 
detail and then refuted, to represent tne exotenc view^ at the 
same time having regard to the doctrine of metemp^cbosis 
maintained by him for the ‘•lower knowledge.” ^aBlara cannot 
avoid to the exoteric standpoint himself; in doing 

so he appropriates partially and conditionaUy the arguments 
which he himself combats, in order thereby to gain a foKd- 
ation for the doctrine of Sam^dm, i.&, the - wandering o. 
the souL which he then treats of -The indiridnal enamnes 
as found m the ori^nal work wfll be left as far a? po«iMc 
untouched; only in the order wiU certain changes dcm’nfled 
by the subject he made; therefore re shall fir.-t treat of tbu 
oripn and nature of the soul (chap 
God (chap.ZXIT) to the body (cnap SX\ J and to i s o 
?orks ^cha^S3:^), aU this from the 
this course however, from the contiru.!’ conncctio.n will t e 
Sitcnc point of new opposed to ,t wP. d.c’ose 
which ate true for the other doctrne ehn, iwrc wl ' 
Svelopedwhen passing to the ciolmc .undpoint ve co .j . 
Z Z in relation to its empiricai organs (cln. ^X^ fl* 
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and states (chap. XXyill) in detail; to these prehminanes 
in the following section will be readilj joined the doctnne of 
transmigration. 

However before we entei on these discussions, we must as 
an introduction produce the proo& of the immortality of the 
sonl which are not found in the psychological part of the work 
(2, 3, 15 — 2, 4, 19, and 3, 2, 1 — ^10) but 3, 3, 53—54 among the 
nuscellaneous matter which forms the sections 3, 3 and 3, 4. 
Though Qankara tries to justify artificially the mterpolation 
of this episode at the place in question, it does not naturally 
belong there but to Psychology, and that as an introduction, 
for a conditio stne q^na non of the doctrine of the soul is the 
proof that the sonl exists, that there is in man a part which 
“reaches" beyond the body and is not affected by its dis- 
solution. 

The word “immortahty" is here to be understood m its 
western sense as, used by us, of “indestructibility by death" 
The Indians as a rule understand by the corre^onding amnto- 
tvam as has already been emphasised (above p. 149) some- 
thing different, namdy “the dehverance of the liberated sonl 
from dying.” lOi "What we call immortahty is commonly called 
by them vj/atuefta the “reaching” (beyond the body); and this 
idea IS the subject of the following controversy between the 
matenahsts and Yed&ntms, which, for the high interest of the 
question discussed, we add in a unabbreviated translation. 

2 Arguments of tne Materialists against the Im- 
mortality of the Sonl 

“Some, namely those materialists {loMi/aitka) wno see the 
“Self in the body only, believe that there is no Self which 
“persists beyond the body; they assume that consciousness 
“though indiscoverahle in the mitemal elements, earth, etc., 


Mttrfyalvam on the contrary meani, p 19S, 7 “ the neeeisity of 
djing egain and again" of the individual foul — However amnta too :e 
occasionally fonod in our aenie, e p, p 197, 12, where it means the soul 
“which cannot die" (because there atill exist works to be stoned for;, 
cf else p 241, 14 
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‘taken indmdaallj and oolleetirely, is contained in them irhen 
“they take the form of the body; therefore they xnaintain that 
consciousness proceeds from them in the form of intellect, 
'just as the power of intoxication ffrom fermenting matter}, 
‘and that man is only a body which is distingm'shed by this 
‘consciousness. On ^e other hand tht^ deny a Self which 
“persists beyond the body, by nrtue of which consciousness 
‘ IS in the body and which is capable of entering into heaven 
“or into salvation, on the contrary they assume that the body 
“alone is the conscious bamg and the Self, and cite as a 
“proof that this conscious being only continues as long as the 
“body. For when anything exists only as long as something 
“else exists, and ceases to exist with it, this is completely 
“expressed by terming it a gnahty of the other, jnst as heat 
-and light are quahties of fire It is just the same with 
'breath motion, spint, memory, etc. which are considered qual- 
'ities of the soul by believers in the sonl, for they too are per- 
•ceived only uithm the body and not without it, and as no 
'bearer of these quahties which reaches b^ond the body can 
‘be proved, therefore they can be nothing but qualities of the 
'body. Therefore the Self does not perMst beyond the body 
:p 964 6-96B, 2) 


3. Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul 
“To this we reply it is not true that the soul docs not 
“persist beyond the body, on the contrary its persistence 
•beyond the body must be assumed because 
-does not depend on the Existence (of the body) bor 
“il liom the fact that the qualities of the Self persist as long 
‘as, the body, the conclusion is dr-awn that they are quabtit 
-of the body, then also from the fact that (hey do net persist 
•while the body persists most he concluded that hey are not 
-qualities of the body because they differ 
-Jualilies ot the bod, For what ,s a qu.jibty of the ^dy 
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“the qualities of the body, as shape, etc., are perceived by 
•‘others, hut this is not so vrith the quahties of the Seli^ Spirit, 
•'Memory, etc.” 

"Further* it is true that from the existence of the body 
‘in a living state can be proved the existence of those [qual- 
'ities of &e Self], but from its non-existence the reverse 
•‘cannot be proved; for there is always the possibihty that 
•‘whenever this body perishes the qualities of the Self persist 
■‘by entering into anothei body, the opponents’ opmion there- 
•‘fore IB excluded by its being a mere hypothesis {samgaya) ” 

‘The opponent mu<tt further be asked how he imagines 
“consciousness if .he assumes its origin from the elements; for 
“beyond the four elements the materialists of course admit 
“nothing axistm g. {If he says* consciousness is the perception 
“of the elements and the products, consciousness has the latter 
“as its objects and consequently cannot be a quality of them, 
“for an activity directed towards one’s own Self is a contra- 
"diction; for though fire is hot, it does not burn itself, and 
“however skilled a dancer is, he cannot cbmb on his own 
“shoulders, if consciousness is a quality of the dements and 
“their products, the dements and their products cannot be 
“obiects of conscioubness; for e g. shapes cannot have their 
“own shape or another as object, while on the othd: hand 
“consciousness has as objects the elements and their products 
“whether without or within the Self As the existence of tlie 
“dements and their products is concluded from the fact that 
“they are perceived, so the conclusion must also be drawn 
“that this perception is d^erent &om them [perception makes 
“the material world known, not vice term], and the proper 
“nature of perception is just what we call soul Thus the 
‘‘independence of the soul from the body and its eternity 
“fiillow from the unity of perception, and recollecting etc 
“is possible through the iccogmtion in a different condition 
“of a thing once perceived because the percipient is identical 
“[nith himself]” 

“Now if it be said that perception is a quahty of the body 
-because it peisists as long as the body, the method of reply- 
'mg has already been mdicated, peiception continues as long 

lo 
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"as the means e g. the lamp, exists, and continues no longer 
"vrlien it does not exist, bnt from this cannot be concluded 
"that perception is only a quality of the lamp, just in the 
"same uray because perception continues as long as the body 
"exists and ceases urhen it ceases, it does not need to he a 
"quahty of the body, for the body like the lamp serres only 
"as a means Moreoier the help of the body is not un- 
" conditionally necessary in perception, for nhilc the body lies 
"motionless in sleep we perceire many things — Theicfore the 
“existence of a soul persisting beyond the body is indisputable" 
(p. 966 — 967). 


4. On the Doctrine of Immortality in gcneial 

If human thought were wJiat it is not and perhaps ncrer 
■will be — completely logical, there would probably bo only two 
philosophical standpoints Idealism which holds tho world 
which surrounds us as not real in the strict sense, end 
Bealism which regards it as real If these standpoints are 
logically adhered to, there is place in neither system, ns it 
seems to us, for the immortahty of tho soul For it is cssentml 
to Idealism to reach by one of the ways indicated by us in 
chap. II, 1, above p 47ff the conncUon of tho unreality of 
plurality as well as of all ongination and dissolntion and to 
grasp as the sole certainty the existence of tho Self (cyn). ‘no 
logical consequence of this standpoint is the consciousness of 
the identity of the Ego with “Being-m-itself” and of the 
identification with it as soon ns the dream of this exisw c 
18 past— an identification which is not to be conceived m 
much as an absorption of the Self in the All, but rn i 
(if we may speak spatially of the spaceless) as an abvorplion 
of the all into the Self, as a generalised realisation ofwW 
IS in detail realised in eieiy moral action From 
of view tlic doctnne of immortality is superfluous, for it 
us only what is self-evident From the ” 

on the other hand it is logically impossible If »atu« 
Jeal. Its dicU arc real, and they tell us 
that we ansc out of nothing by procreation and of dral 
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retam to notliing'— These considerations seem to show that 
the doctrine of immortality is a compromise between Idealism 
and Realism; it is an attempt to maintain from the realistic 
standpoint which is the natural one for the hnman intelleot 
the ideahstic certainty, rooted in self-conscionsness, of the 
nnchangeableness of the Self — a vain effort as the hiBtor 7 of 
the doctrine of "nmoitality sufficiently demonstrates. 

In the Yed&nta system Idealism is represented by the 
esoteric new of the doctrme of identity, Realism by the exoteric 
doctnne of the Creation of the woild. For the esotenc view 
the soul IS identical with the Brahman and to grasp this only 
the ngfat knowledge of the Self is needed, and no proof of 
immortality. The exoteiic new makes us emerge from and 
return to Brahman; with this conception no doctrine of im* 
mortahty can be reconciled but only the new of the Upani- 
shads, expressed m the words (Mund. 2, 1, 1} 

Mjnst as the sparks from out the glomog flame 
"In thousand forms, all glowing skywards monnt, 

"AU creatures from the changeless one emerge, 

"And thne, dear friend, return unto their fount” 

According to this doubtless original view the soul had an 
ongin, and is as a necessary consequence, perishable. For 
what 18 BO constituted that it can originate, is so constituted 
that it can perish Ti pijSsv eU o5Biv psxsu— 

But the soul is the point in the universe where the veil 
(woven of time, space, and causality) that covers "Being* 
in-itself becomes so transpaient that we perceive facts through 
it, which protest against the cosmic laws of Reahsm and 
oppose themselves to a logical elaboration of it Such a fact 
is above all the metaphysical significance of human action, 
reaching as it does beyond the grave. When a human being 
dies and his body is scattered to the elements, there is some- 
thing in him which does not leave him, that is his works, as 
the Veda (Brih 3, 2, 13) says, and this conviction of the in- 
destructibility of the moral part of man by death compels the 
Vedanta to maintain inconsistently instead oi the absorption 
into Brahman demanded by the exoteric view a persistence of 

19" 
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the soul in its mdividual character bejond the Brahnao loto 
vhom it enters at death. 

T7e shall return later to these questions of exoten<' Psycho* 
logy. The first question is not ns to tho empirical soul affected 
by ITphdhis and therefore vandering, acting and suffering, bat 
as to the definition of the metaphysical nature of the soul 
free from all this, nc siiall hoverer often enough hate oc* 
casion to refer beforehand to this disguising of the sonl by 
the Ui^dhis. 



XXm Origin and Nature of the SouL 

1. Origin of the Soul 
Sutru S, 3, 16 — 17 

Oms codld imagine, says Qankara, tliat the sonl (fiuit) also 
oiigmates and perishes like all else, because experience 
shows how man is bom and dies and even celebrates his birth 
by special ceremonies (p. 641, 6). But that idea is contra- 
dicted by the Scripture which accompanies its commands and 
piohibitions with promises and threats, and they are only 
accomphshed m a future existence (641, 9) Therefore being 
bom and dying refer only to the body, for the soul on the 
other hand they mean no more than the entenng into the 
phenomenal world as body and passing out of it again (prd- 
dwthMva and UrolMva, p. 642, 4), therefore birth is only to 
be regarded as the umon of the soul with the body, death as 
the separation from it (642, 8) But by this only the in- 
dependence of the soul from the gross (material) origm and 
dissolution IS demonstrated, the question is, what is the relation 
of the soul to Brahman, does it originate from him or not 
(642, 

— ^It IS clear that up to the present we hare been speak- 
ing exoterically of the soul iuTolred in transmigration. TVe 
might expect to find further the proof that it dues not originate 
from Brahman on the ground that when in deep sleep and 
death and at the end of the world it enters into him, it 
persists in the form of seed-force (cf. above pp 228 if 238. 
276 279) Instead of this in what follows Qaukara passes 
over to the csotenc doctrine m order to prove the non- 
origination of the soul from the fact of its identitj ui'J. 
Brahman. 
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The origination of the sool from Brahman might he main , 
tained on the folloiring grounds: If Brahman is 

recognised, it is said in Mnnd 1, 1, 3, all is recognised This 
passage forbids us to assume anything cnstent outside Brah- 
man — Secondly Brahman and the soul are different in essence, 
Brahman is free from all enl [e.j onginafion and dissolution] 
and the sonl is not — Thirdly Everything dinded and mam- 
fold in the aorld is transformed fnot original}, ahen the sonl 
does good and evil and feels pleasure and pain, it is in- 
dindnalised accoiding to the bodies and manifold; therefore 
it must have an ongin (cf note 43)—Fouithly It is egualh 
tme of enjoyeis (bhohla)) and of the things to be enjoyed 
(bhogyean), i. e, tue Pranas and Elements that they jirocccd 
from Biahman as sparks spring from a fire (above p 131 ff), 
by this passage other passages are to be supplemented and 
explained; thus the passage as to the entrance of Brahman 
into the elements (laitt 2, 6 ChSnd 6, 3, 3, cf aboie p 280) - 
Tbc-efore the sonl has onginated from Brahman (p W3, 7 to 


To the /oiirtli assertion is to be replied first that in mo«t 
passages an ongination of the sonl is not taught (as for the 
others, they mil be treated immediate!;,], and tlien that an 
origination is impossible because m many passages (Cai hwa 
cites no fciver than ten} the eternal nature of ibe toul is 
maintained— To the Ih/rd of the aboic asscr‘ion>. thit the 
soul must have originated because it is manifold, it i': to t’C 
replied, that the soul la it«elf (suiias) is bj no means mani- 
fold fp 645, 8) for it is said (C»cl- 6. 11). 

•■One Ood a’ene in every bemp hid, 

-I'crtai'clh the mrer eoul of etch’' 


The plurality of the soul is only phenomena! and j‘ ‘’''"‘J 
by the UpSdhis such a. JJuddhi etc. just as the plor..V y 
soacc by the vessels (note 106} which bourd it. In t ’f w 
tale u as referring to the Ly.dhis vln tU 

Scripture occa«ionallv seems to speak oi ?n ‘ , j,.. 

solution of the soul; this means only an “"PJ" ..jj 

of the Upidhis; e.y ir the passage (above p. 1 » o) 
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there is no consoiousnesst” — ^By the identity of tlie sonl 
■with Brahman the jvr^ of the above assertions is met— 
Lastly, as regards the second it is to bo remarked that the 
difEierence m essence of the soul and Brahman refers only to 
the Upadhis, as is to be seen by the passage Chap XII, 4» 
in ■which all qualities of ^ams&xa are denied to the soul “con- 
sisting of knowledge." Thus it is proved that the soul”® does 
not originate nor perish (p 644, 12 — 647, B) 


2. Nature of the SouL 
Sfttsam 2, 6, 18 

How is the nature of the sonl to be imagined^ Is it, as 
Kandida maintains, m itself not intellectual, so that its in- 
telligence is only accidental (dgantuica), or must we assume 
with the S&Hkhyas that the Soul is m its essence an eternally 
intellectual being (p 647, 7)^* — 

JTor the first eventuahty, that the intelligence of the soul 
IS accidental and produced by its association ■with the Manas, 
just as the heat of the pot is produced by its connection 
with the fire, we nay adduce the fact that were the soul 
essentially intellectual it ought to be so in the case of sleepers, 
fainting persons, and madmen {gta1ic~&vislifa), but they affirm 
that in this condition they have had no consciousness There- 
foie, since the intelligence of the sonl is only tempoiaiy, we 
must assume that it is not essential but accidental (p 647, 9 
to 648, 2) 

To this we reply, the soul is an eternally intellectual being; 
this follows from the fact that, as we have prosed, it does not 

tot Here p 646, 8 and 391, 3 an annihilation of the Upadhi-, uj)ad/ii 
pralaifp IS tanght 'But ’iccording to the ajstein onij the gross hodj is 
annihilated, the remaining Upadhu (the subtle bod> and the Pidnas) did 
not originate and (e\cept in hbeiation) are impenshable, but bj them 
the plurality of souls is conditioned, from which the opponent concluded 
their origination His objection therefore remains unanswered 

IIS That IB, as we must add, the soul which the esoteric doctrine 
recognises as identical with Brahman —The inde*tructibihtj of the soul 
nCTccted bj Upadhis follows on moral grounds as is developed e g above 
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originate but is the highest unchangeable Brahman itself, 
vhich when disguised by the Uphdhis appears as the indmdual 
souL Now the highest Brahman is as we hare prored (chap 
IX, 4 above p. 134ff) natnrally intellectual, coosoqncntlj to 
the soul also jutellectuahty is as essential as heat and light 
to fire. Tet the organs of perception are not for this 
reason superfluous, for they are the gates through which tho 
intellect receives the specifically diflisrcnt sense-impressions, 
e,g the perception of smells by the sense of smell etc.— If 
sleepers etc do not perceive, this is to be explained hj tho 
passage “If he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though he 
“does not see” etc (above p 191), » a, the soul does not tiinn 
perceivt;, not because perception w wanting but because the 
objects are wanting; just as light does not become Tiwble in 
space, as long as there are no objecU to be illnininntcd 

f648, 2—649, 13) 



XXrV. lielation of the Soul to God. 

TJkpeb this heading, makiiie a change in the arrangement 
of the Shtras we treat the section 2, 3, 43 — 53, which, like 
the concluding sections in several other cases, makes the im- 
pression of a later addition, and in respect of its contents 
stands in close relationship to the thoughts of the preceding 
chapter, therefore we include it here, it is impossible in our 
presentation to avoid completelj' the numerous repetitions of 
the original if we wish to avoid too great a departure from 
the ongmal line of thought 


1. Ilon-identity and Identity, 
pp 684, 18—688, 8 

The relation of the soul to God is presented by the Sotip- 
iure in two ways, partly [exoteric] as the relation of a servant 
to his master and of the part to the whole, and partly [esoteric] 
as a relation of identity. 

The position of the soul as servant with God as its master 
can be conceived lu the following way God {tgvara) by virtue 
of his connection with unsurpassable (jiiratigat/a) tlpddhis 
exercises authority over the soul which is affected only by 
imperfect (nt/iina) Upidhis (p. 688, 1; our author contents 
himself here with the remark that the whole relationship 
depends on the Upkdhis, for greater detail see chap. XX, 3, e, 
above p 271) — ^The soul is farther conceived as a part of 
God; e.g. by the simile of the Fire and the sparics €85, 6; 
cf. above p 131); farther in the passage of the Bigveda X, 
90, 3 (cf chap 3): 
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'•Howc\er great m natnre’i ni:yeit\, 

“The Bjiint IS jet higbei raM»J bj far 
•Of It hot one foot do all bemp 

ifltee feet are immorialitj in heaven " 

ThTlL ^ understood ,}v 687. 3i. 

P sage ol Bhagaiadgiia 15, 7 affinae the same {p 687 u) 
Howetei this view of the soul as a p.irt of Brahman is 
not to be taken stnctlj foi Brahman has no parts (p 685. 7): 
and the case is the same with the passages in irhtch the soul 
appeals as different from Brahman (p 685, 1), for it is taught 
on the other hand tnat all souls, as thev hare entered “into 
^e complex of organs formed of names and shapes ' (ndma* 
ffiftt-Iittia-iarga-lajana'^afighttfa, i e thebodj}, arc Brahman 
Himself (p 686 S). ^ot eien the loircst creatures arc Ic he 
excepted here, as a verse ot the Brahman song of the Athar- 
lanihas (not found in onr collection of Alhana songs) sajs: 

“ Brahman are dshera nnd slaves, and even (he player* are Brahman” 
and anothei (Qret 4, 3 = Atharva-V X 8. 27) 

“The aornsn ert thou, and the men, the maiden and the boj, 

‘■Thou art Iwm, and proa cat in c» try form, tbon tottere«t mc’dape'' 


Thus the soul is sometimes regarded as identical with Brah- 
man, sometimes as a pait of Him |p 686) 

The passages p 1127.14 — 1128, 14 (transfoted above p 111) 
sene to complete irh.it this passage leaves unccst'iin, it is 
there pioved from the esoteric standpoint that llic so*.! cn 
be conceived neither a p.ait nor a trnnvfoiniation of Brjliii'in 
nor as different from him bui onlv as identicil vitli Dnh 
man— An evpianation of tbis is offered b\ the in<.'i">‘ •!- ''d 
pp 690, 3 695, 1 809, 12) of the sun and its re<lcrti'‘nv in 
the water (ttbove p. 208) and that of cosniir sjnci. 
local divi'ions depend onlxon the limimtinrs of vtsstl® vLtc'i 
produce no change lu its nature (note J06, 'ihove p 27“,- f 
alvo p 120, 13 •It IS howcier forbidden in 'lie tl f 

“highest reahtv (paramdrthalas) to a'vume a v,«r ».* !(C<r<r 
•‘different from Uie higlicst God, when tre rc ■"«! lUnh -i, 7, 2.0* 
“‘There is no seer besides bim,* tic. (.ahove p. I-*?;, m t’** 
contrarr the highest God differs fonm the individual 
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“created by Ignorance and termed TyMnatman (cf. note 82} 
“which acts and enjoys only m the same way as the magician, 
“who in reality remains upon the earth, is different from the 
“magician, who with sword and shield chmbs up the rope ” 


2. Illusion of all Fain 
pp 688,8—691,8 

One might imagine that, if tlie soul is a part of God, God 
must feel the pains of the soul also, just as when one member 
of the body suffers, the whole body suffers with it (p. 688, 3); 
nay the sufferings ot God r'ust be much greater than those 
of the mdividual soul, and it is better for us to remain as 
individual souls in the state of Samsara than by the gaining 
of perfect knowledge to iise to a consciousness of identity 
with God (p. 688, 6) 

To this is to be replied (in connection with what was 
brought, forwaid above p 154). only thiough Ignorance 
does the soul fall into the illusion of seeing the Self in the 
body, and upon this illusion (abhmSiia) alone fiom which 
God IS flee, depends the sensation of pain Pain is consequently 
a delusion (bhtama) which aiiscs from our not distinguishing 
the Self from the limitations, such as body, senses, etc which 
have their oiigin in the realm of names and shapes created 
by Ignorance (p 689, 1) Theiefore pain depends only on a 
mistaken idea, as is proved by the fact that it persists even 
beyond the body If for example a son or friend of ours dies, 
^e feel pain from tlie mistaken idea that they belong to us. 
The Battvr&jaka (above p 17) on the other hand, who has 
delueied h'mself fiom that illusion, feels no pam at it In 
the same way he too feels no more bodily pain who has by 
perfect knowledge delivered himself from the lUusion that his 
body belongs to him (p 689, 9). 

Just as sunhght falling on the finger appears straight 
when the finger is straight, and crooked when it is crooked 
but in reality is neither the one nor the other— just as space 
in vessels seems to move when they are moved but in reality 
remains motionless-just as the sun does not quiver when its 
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ae ffiiTidnal soul soffeni, and eren tl.e suffering of U.e in. 

™ Ignorance. Sncb 

wo^ of ae Vedanta as iai tvam m, “that art thou," scrro 
to dnve away tbn iltnsion of the owstenco of the indiTidnni 
eool and to produce toe consciousness of the Bramanbood 
of ae sonl (p, 689. 16—690, 9). 


3, Subjection to and Freedom from Law 
pp 691, 3~6S1, s 

“If aere is only one soul in alt beings, how then are the 
“worldly and Veac prohibitions possible’" 

-So far as the inandnai soul is a part of God. 

“But ae Scnptnre teases also that it is not simply a 
"part of bun but also identical with him*'’ 

— The difference and identity consists exactly in its being 
a part of Hun. 

“But where the Scriptore speaks seriously, it sure!} teaches 
“(be identity of God and the soul and reproves the natuiil 
“view of difference! It still remains therefore to be explained 
“bow commands and prohibitions are possible.” 

— ^Let us take commands such ns .a man shall sisit hi' 
wife at a £t time— a man shall ask bis consent of the sscri 
ffcia! annual— a man shat] stand b) Jus friend, and pruhihitions 
sncb as tliou shalt not commit adultery,— thou shall not lilk— 
thou shalt avoid thy enemy, such commands and proliibilions 
are valid in spite of the unit} of the Atman, on account o< 
the connection with the hod}. Foi on this connection with 
the body depends the mistaken opinion that we i-rc the Self 
in the body, which is and remains common to all creatnrrs 
with the exception of such as attain to perfect knowlcdee 
The commands and proliibitions refer to this distinction (of 
the Ego from the non-EgoJ thouch it depends on jRiioraiiC'' 
and is caused by the connectibn with the body and thi other 
IJphdhis; and onl} for t«in who Ins attained perfect knowlcdre 
do they cease to hold good; as he has no further object to 
aim at, he has at<o no further obligation* For hin th-re i» 
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nothing to be toiled after or avoided because there is nothing 
that reaches bejond his o\m Self (dtinan); bat a duty totrards 
one's o'tm Self is meaningless (ua ca Utma Atmam eva niycgyah 
sy&t) It 18 true he has a body, but he knoTrs that its struc- 
ture (samhatatvam) is a mere illusion. Only for him irho is 
still subject to the illusion of the body does the illusion of 
duty still persist hovr should it persist for him srho has re- 
cognised the unity of the soul? 

‘‘But if the sage has no duties, can he do what he wilP'’ — 

— ^INot at all! Sot it is only illusion that moves to 
action and it is just this illusion that exists no more 
for this sage. — But lu spite of the umty of all existence, 
command and prohibition exist for him who has not attained 
Icnowledge. JPor as one shrinks from the fire which has burnt 
a corpse, though it is as much fire as any other — as one 
avoids sunlight m unclean places, though it comes just as 
much from the sun — as one flees from a human corpse though 
It consists of the same materials as the livmg body — so there 
are certain things to be avoided, though all things are one in 
the Atman. 

4 How are the individual Souls separated from each 

othei? 

Sdtraa 2, 3, 49—50 

The works of souls are individually different, and so are 
the fruits (leward and punishment m the succeeding existence) 
which correspond to the works in each case How is this 
possible if the soul is in reality only one^ — How can it happen 
that works and frmts of different souls (which at death return 
to unity and proceed out of it again to a new existence 
Chhnd. 6, 10, ahoie p 264) do not mutually interminglef 

To this no have two replies 

1) The soul is, it is true, as a result of its unity with 
Brahman (as we shall soon see more in detail) omnipresent 
C» e. spaceless); but this omnipresence does not mean that the 
acting and enjojing soul also pervades every thing and is thus 
wnnectcd with all bodies For this individual soul is only 
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condifaoned fay the TJpSdhis; as luese UpMhis arc not all 
perrading, the indrndnal seal is not so either, and no cob- 
fnswn of worfo and fmits happens (p 694, 5-1 Oj -Compare 
-trith this what has faeen said above pp 22Sff 276 as to the 
persistence of the power of differentiation after entrance into 
Jorafaman. 


"■« regarded only as phantoms 
i&bMsa) of the highest soul, comparablo to mages of the sun 
in water. Jnst as when one of these reflected sons quircre. 
the others do not quiver too, the deeds and fruits of one «onl 
do not concern the others These phantoms and with them 
the whole of Samsdra with its deeds and fnnts depend on 
Ignorance (nidyi) Only nhen this is removed, is onity 
with Brahman attained (p 694. 12—695, 5) and thereby, as 
we may add a point of new, from >.hich quc«iions as to works 
and {huts and consequently as to their intcrfflioglmg have 
no meaning 

Of these two answers the one refers the plurality of fowls 
to the Up&ilitt, the others to .ilirdyd What is the relation 
of these two to each other'-' This question leads ns to collect 
here the most important passages on the Ujiddfn*, a fun- 
damental idea of the system, which is however nowhere treated 
connectedly fay Qafikarx 


6. Brahman and the Upridhis 

In reably (jjaramSrlhalas) there is nothing el«e bcndc! 
Brahman alone. If wc imagine we perceive a trao^fonmtinn 
(vtMra) of Bun into the world, a dnision ihhcJa) of Bun into 
a plurality at individual souls, this depends on Ah-fyi H'lt 
how does this happen’ How do we manage to dccMvc our- 
selves into seeing a tr.ansforraation and a pluralilj, vheri in 
reality Brahman alone is’— On this quc'-tion our anther* pv*’ 
no information 

Since Avidy.l is, as wc 'aw aho.e (p innate, ai d ear 
birth depends on the works of a previous esi'ttnce, ore r’cH 
imagine the innate ofascoration of our knov ledge ras a 
of previous offences reaching bad* ad iij/rai/«r. But 
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system gires no real ground for this assumption. Amdy& 
cannot properly be a result of Satns&ra, for on the contrary 
the reverse is the case and the vrhole of Sav^s&ra depends on 
AmSyS. Under these circumstances nothing lemains hut to 
recall the negative character of the idea of AvidyA. It needs 
no explanation so far as it is not a positive defect, but only 
Ignorance, the absence of knowledge It is true something 
very positive depends on AvidyS.; vis. the whole existence of 
the world and of the individual souL It is however just the 
meaning of this reference of all empirical existence to Ignor- 
ance, that this whole world, the whole beginningless and end- 
less Sainsara, is only for us something positive and real, but 
is in actuality non- Brahman and (as Brahman alone is the 
Sxistent) non-Existent, a mere muage mngainshnikfi,), 

a product of Ignorance. 

The extension of the woild and the plurality of wandering 
souls, this liyhrid which is neither Being nor non-fieing (faUta- 
anyatidbhy&m anirvaeaniyam) and comparable to an halln- 
eination or to a dream, is produced by l^orance by virtue of 
the JJpddlns, the hmitations, hterally “the ascription’’ (with 
the secondary idea of the nnpermitted) hy means of which 
we “ascribe” to Brahman what does not naturally hdong to 
him, and through which, os we shall show m detail, he becomes 
1) a personal God, 2) the world, 3) the individual soul All 
this depends on the Up&dJns, and the Up&dhi$ on Avid^. 
Avidya alone is the cause of the origin of the XJphdhis (they 
arc avidy&^iia p 1133, 12, •OOT'dpa-nimrffB p. 692, 14, arndyd- 
prafytcpastlidjnta pp. 199, 6. 690, 5) and is the cause of then 
persistence so far as the essence of Avidyd is the non-dis- 
cnmiuatiou of Brahman from the Upadbis {iipddhvuviveka 
p. 473, 17. 689, 1. 98, 8, c£ 18S, lOj, Brahman himself on the 
other hand is not in the least adjected or changed hy the 
Upadfais, just as little in fact as the crystal by the red colour 
with which it is painted p. 265, 7. 803, 14. It' IS in this sense 
that a contact of the Upadbis {up^i-mmparha p. 389, 2 
794, 7) and a contamination (p 389, 2) by them is spoken of. 
Brahman is merged in the Upadhis {up&dM-antarih&va p. 811, 
5. 9) and thereby his nature is hidden {svartipa-tiroiMvu 
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p. 837, 2) and his nainial osmiscience (m his existential form 
as soul) sufiets a limitation (the knoirlcdge of the soul is 
upSdhi-parirdmm p S31, 1) 

On tms connection of the Brahman mth the Upfidhts 
depend, as ve hare said, three phenomena, and it is character' 
istic that all three are inclnded under this conception vnthoot 


distinction: 1) Through the DpSdhis the higher Brahman 
becomes the lower, the object of worship p 111,3 002,13 
1142, 9, the XJp&dhis of the Ifima arc howeier perfect (nii^ 
m contrast with those of the indiridiial soul which 
are imperfect (mhina) (p 688, 1); details of this distinction 
are not given 2) The extension of nature too (nSma-rlipu- 
prapafied) which is commonlj referred directly to AadifS 
(e ff 1132, 10 607, 1 473, 17. 787, 13) seems occasionally to 
be reckoned among the Upadhis of Brahman, this is the case 
p. 803, 12, 807, 4 (pnthtiA-Mt-upddht-yoga), 391, S {tipUht- 
dfraya-tiatnarApam), 1138, 12 (flfiinflrtijwr-t/pddhiAo) jwt as 
external ohjects (ushaya) also appear among the Upidhis of 
the soul <p. 266, 6, cf. 787, 10 1056, 1. 739, 7) This description 
of nature however as Up6dhi of Brahman is uncertain and at 
any rate seldom 3) But so much the more frcquonlly ii 
everything regarded as UpSdht, which makes JJrcdwian mto 
a Jlva or fHrfw, i e, individual soul, whoso cristenco .v a 
being diffeient from Brahman depends sold) 
p 736,3 244,13 360 2 199, 8 836,8 f99 6 6 

173 16 162, 16 The best explanation of this rclolionsliip 
is the companson of the l7pdd/.» with 
cosmic space locally (cf note 106 above p 2/ 1 ) In na« 
can be considered as Upldbis firstlj all psj chic organ jr 
Pranas (dfuWipa prSna, Manas, and the “ , 

se7rap XXVH) together with the subtle bodj ami the 
“LfStSnatin of the soul (p. 1091, 9) which aH ^ro 
together in transmigration, farUicr ‘he gross nhidi^on^ 
cJsts until death (Wya-latana-sonyhnh or Ma, | J 
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contact \nth the ITpadhis (ttp&dhi-samjparka) takes place, in 
deep sleep release (tijpa^ama) from them (p. 794, 7. 836, 6) 
Frequently only such aie to he understood as TJpSdhis as 
share m transmigration, then for example p 793. 14, irhere 
vems and pencardium are termed receptacles of the ITpEdhis 
{u^MkiSdh&ray, thus the definition of the Upfidhis fluctuates 
and must in each case be settled by the context. 



XXV. Relation of the Sowl to the Rody. 

Is the secttoa 2,3, 19 — 32, nluch ne propose to analuc 
in the present chapter, the question raised b; this beading is 
handled chieflj* from the quantitatire side, in so for as the 
enquiry into the size of the soul holds the foremost place 
This leads honreier to discussions vhieli are of considerable 
help to us in gaining in the sequel a dear idea (so far ns this 
is possible) of the relation of tho soul 1) to its organs (ifuUir/a 
pr&m, Manas, and Indnpas), 2) to the subtle bod} which 
consists of the seed of the elements and shares in trans- 
migration, 3) to the gross body sihicb consists of the elements 
themselres. 

A clear idea of the spacelessness of Bcing-in*itsc]f is want- 
ing in our qrstem, in its place wc find the doctrine of the 
infinite size (viblmtiam) or omnipresence {sanapataha«>) of 
the soul, two other flews arc opposed to this, that according 
to which the soul is of joinuto size (anu). and the opinion of 
the Jainas, according to which the soul is of a certain, moder- 
ate size, wz. as .large as the bodj. VTc begin srith the dis- 
cussion of the last «en. which wc take over from 2, 2, 34—35 
to insert it here: 


1. The opinion of the Jamas that the Soul is ns larn 
as the J3od}. 

If the soul is, as the .hhatas affirm, as large a<. thcho^}. 
it 15 limited and therefore, like nil Iiraitid things, not cten si 
(cf note 43, aboie ji GSIT.) Moreover the wc oi the lo.iy 
changes. If, e ff the human soul, as a 
into the bo.l} of an lUphant, it cannot complet J} fiH »t, »» 
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if it enters the bod} of an ant, it has no room m it. The 
same objection may be raised in respect of the varying size 
of the body in youth and manhood (p 587, 6). 

Or does the soul consist of an infimte number of corpus- 
cules {nvayava) which in a small body dose up, and in a large 
one open out? Then there is a question whether these corpus- 
cules possess impenetrability (ptatigh&tcC^ or not If they are 
impenetrable there is no room in a limited space for an in- 
hnite numbei of corpuscnles; if they are not, they take all 
together no more room than one corpuscule, they cannot 
produce the [necessary] extension and the whole soul ds of 
minute size (p 687, 12) 

Or must we assume that with the increase and diminution 
of the body the soul gains new or loses old corpuscnles^ But 
then the soul is subject to change and perishable like the 
skin, and the doctrine [of the Jamas] of binding and hbei- 
ation cannot hold good, the doctrine namdy which asserts 
that the soul, clad in the eight kinds of its works and sunk in 
the ocean of Samskra, nses like a gourd {alSvii) after the 
connection is broken (p. 688, 9). Moreovei such changing 
corpuscules belong as little to the Self {Stman) as the bod} 
does, and if a part of him remain as soul, we cannot deter- 
mine which (p. 588, 12) — And where do the new parts come 
fiom and the old go to^ Not from the dements and not 
back into them; for the soul does not consist of the elements, 
and another common receptacle of soul- corpuscules is not 
demonstrable (p 589, 6) 

Or does the soul perhaps persist through all change of 
parts like a stieam whose waters change? This is not ad- 
missible either; for if this continuity is not real, there is 
no soul at all; if it is real, .the soul is subject to change 
(p 590. 4) 

If the dimensions of the soul remain for ever, as the Jiitnas 
maintain, as they were at the moment of liberation, this final 
state IS to be regarded as its real dimensions; and therefore 
a given body and not eiery former body is to be taken as 
its measure ; but then it is not discoverable why it should not 
have just os much right to remain in every former state as 

20 * 
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in that final state (p 590 9) lire come therefore to th'' 
concinsion that che soul js nnchangeahle. xrhether it is minute 
(aim) or large (mahant), hut it cannot he taken to be of t}>e 
(changing) size of the hodj, as the Jamas assutfp 59], 9; 


2 The Opinion that the Son) is of minute (amt) nze 
Sdlns S, 8, 19-28 

1 That the son! is as large as the bofij has been refuted 
in the examination of the doctrine of the Jamas (p 65], 2j 
Therefore it is only possible to regard it as either very large 
(t.& infinite vMt/) or as minute (amt) The infinitely large 
cannot more (p 651, 1), and tre must assume of (he soul that 
it mores because a passing (ont of the body), a going (to the 
moon) and a return (to a new incams>»on) arc ascnbtd to it 
by the Scriptures fp 65C. 9). And even if the parsing, ‘o fir 
as -we regard it as a cessation of lordship orer the hodj. 
could possibly be reconciled with immorabdity (p. 651. 51 a 
going and return could not: but they must certainly he re- 
coguued as motion (p 651, 7) and we are thus eomptllcd to 
regard this passing as a real going away (p 651,9) Sure 
the soul, being mobile, cannot therefore be infinitclj hrg'. 
nor yet, as shown, of middle size, we must assume (p 661, Sj 
that it is minute (oari). 

2 The soul is, -it is true, termed by the Scripture Iir£C, 
omnipresent, infinite, bat these expressions refer onli to t.t 
highest, not the indindnal soul fp 652, 9); and when wc rtvl 
Brih 4,4,22 (ahore p 195). "Truly this great, unborn .^51. 
-IS that among the life-organs which consists orinowt'-as' 

«0 far as. in wrluc of an innate power as eecr, ^ach * 

dcra had (J?igr. IV. 26, 1. 27,1- Brih.l,4,J0. A**- - '> « 
aboTC V 180 and note 83) its identity with the bifhc t - - 
L (P 65M) 0, tU. .to taa » Jtar 

Sbtie SeJr (flnwr dtm&), Qret pV 

awl.’- and Q«t. 5. 9 as large as the bnndrcdth of a U .5r 

of the end of a hair. 
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3 But It' the soul is minute, it can only he at one place 
in the bod} , hotr cornea it thus that it peiceires throughout 
the hod}^ For after a hath in the G-anges one feels the 
cold, and in summer one feels the heat all over one’s hody 
(p 653, 11) — We answer just as a piece of sandalwood, even 
when it only touches the hody at one spot, refreshes it all 
over (p 654, 2) so the soul is only in one spot, vis., as the 
Scripture teaches m many places, in the heart (p 655, 5) and 
from here it feels throughout the hody (p 664, 3). This comes 
about hy means of the sense of touch (tvac ) , the soul is con- 
nected with the sense of touch ererywhere and the sense of 
touch pervades the whole body.*** Or perhaps this power of 
the minute soul to feel throughout the hody can he explained 
(p 655 lOj from its spirituality (fiaitanyB'^na) which here 
extends bejond the substance, just as we see m other cases 
in c\peiieiice that the cuality extends further than the sub- 
stance, when e g. the light of a jewel or of a lamp, which is 
only in one place in a room, extends from there through the 
whole loom (p. 655, 11) or when we smell the scent of flowers 
without touching them (p. 656, 9). So too the Scripture teaches 
of the Soul, that though it is mmute and dwells m the hear^ 
by means of its quahty of spirituality it penetrates the hody 
{p 658, 1) “to the hair and nails” (Blansh 4, 20; c£ Byih 1, 4, 7) 
and also in other~pa8sager(KaMh:'3,'B7 3ri&'2;i,'17)“fSe~ 
Soul IS distinguished &om the intellect {prajfia, vijri&nam) ivith 
which it pervades the body (p. 668, 4). 


‘Hi* '<34, 5 tvaffStmanor hi samlandfiah kntsnSyam fvact va-tuh, 
teak ca kiiUna-catiia-vySpmt As the sonl according to this new la 
minvle and dwclla in the heart, the outer skin cannot possibly be under- 
etood [if the passage really belongs to the context in which it stands, 
p OSi, 14-635. 1 ainidam seemo to be opposed to tvak sanOandha, it is 
Uue that in this enquirj there is in }4aces terrible confusionj but only 
the Htdngam termed tvae, for by this 2Xaiu» and by Manas the sonl 
feels cold, heat, pain, pleasure, etc in the whole body. At Death this 
ftoc or more accurately the fwiyvntts enters into the Manas and like aU 
me Xnartj^as eberciB in traasTQigrstion 
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3. The Soul is infinitely great (vtlhu) 

Sfitram 2, 3, 23 

The soul has not originated (chap XXUI, 1} but depends 
only on the entrance of the highest Brahman into tlie elements 
(above p 231); from tbs the identity of both follous; the in- 
dividual soul IS nothing hut the highest Brahman himself 
(p 658, 11) If this 18 so, the soul must be as large as Brah- 
man and therefore all pervading (p. 668, 13) as is evpyessly 
asserted in the passage Byih. 4, 4, 22* “truly this great unborn 
“Self 18 that among the organs of hfe which consists of knon- 
“ledge” (p. 669, 1) To the aignments of the opponent we 
reply 

(To 3 ) If the soul were mmnte, it could not feel through- 
out the whole body The connection with the sense of touch 
(tvae) does not suffice to explain this, the thorn too, on ubieh 
one has trodden, is connected with the whole sense of feeling 
(p. 659, 6) and jet one feels the pain from it only in the sole 
of the foot and not in the whole body (p 659, 6). That the 
quahty extends beyond the substance, we do not admit, the 
flame of the lamp and its light are not related as substance 
and quahty, on the contrary both are fiery substances, but in 
the flame the coipuscules (atayava) are drawn closei together, 
end in the light which radiates they arc moic widely separated 
(p. 656, 5). Just in the same way the perception of smell 
depends on the subtle atoms (paramSnu) streaming out in all 
directions from the objects without diminishing their lolume 
(p. 657, 1) and penetrating mto the nasal cavity (p 657, •<) 
If this IS not admitted, because atoms are not perceptible hj 
the senses (p 657, 5), because not the objects but their odours 
are smelt (p G57, 6), or because what is perhaps true of the 
sense of sight may not be transferred to the sense of smell 
(p. 657, 8) — wo must dispute the assertion that smell is only 
a quaht} ; for if it were, it could only disseminate itself iro*n 
its own substance and not from other substances to which it 
has been transferred (p 669, IQ). That this is so the sublime 
Dtaijpdyana testifies when ho ^ilab&bbhratam 12, 8518) says. 
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"To veter the unlearned folk ascribe, 

"The odonr rrbich their senses show them there; 

"But ever to the earth leads back its trace, 

"And thence it goes to water and the mr.” 

If it were tme therefore that the spintnalify of the soitl 
perraded the whole hodj, the soul could not be minute, for 
spiritualiff is not related to it as a qualify to its suh> 
stance but is its rety essence, as warmth and bght are of the 
fire (p 660, 3); and we hare proved that the soul is not of 
the same size as the body, therefore it is only possible that 
it IS infimtely great (p. 660 5). 

(To 2 ) But how can the soul be termed anu by the Scrip* 
ture? — ^As answer to this serves the followmg: oecmtse in the 
state of Sams&ra it is the nucZetts (t&ra) of the qtiabhes of the 
Buddhi.i>3 Such qualities of the Buddhi are* Lore, hate, 
pleasure, pain, etc. (p. 660, 7} For we must distinguish the 
soul outside the state of Sams&ra, which means that it is not 
actmg, not suffering and eternally free, and the soul in the 
state of Samsdra, when it acts and suffers onfy through the 
quahties of the Up&dhi of BuddJu being transferred to it 
(p. 660, 10). In this state the soul has the dimensions of the 
Buddhi (p. 661, 1), is therefore (accortoig to Qret. 5, 9) as 
large as the ten thousandth part of the end of a hair, 
(p 661, 4) or (according to Qret. 5, 8) as large as the point 
of an awl (p 661, 11) and dwells like the Buddhi in the heart 
(p. 662, 7). The mmute size of the soul is therefore to be 
taken figuratively {attpac&tila)-, firom the point of view of the 
highest reahfy {paiamSitha) it is infinitely great (p 661, 7) 
"We therefore find in the passages to which the opponent 
appeals (Qret 5, 8—9)- 


“Through qualitica of Buddhi and the body, 

‘ The other seems »• large as an awl's point. 

“Dmde a hnadted times a human hair, and talc thereof the hundredth 


part, 

"That know thou as dimension of the soul, and this enlarges to in* 
finity.’ 

t« Under Buddhi CInteUcctt Jfcnos is to be understood from here 
to the end of the chapter, as will be etident further on. 
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When on the contrary Mnnd. 3, 1, 9 the epithet amt (minute) 
IS apphed to the soul, this either does not imply its smallness 
but the difficulty of perceiving it vrhich is possible onlj by 
the grace of knovrledge (p 661, 13) not by sensual perception, 
or it refers here also to the Upa^iis, 

(To 1) So too the passing, going and return of the soul 
only refer to it so far as it is connected vnth the Upadhis 
and therefore infinitely small (p. 662, 8), for in the same nay 
for the purpose of vrorslup the highest soul is represented in 
the Sttguni mdy&li as connected mth Ujadhts and therefore 
(CLfind Zf 14, translated ahoTe p 153) as “smaller than a 
“grain of nee or barley** (p 662, 13). 

— Our author’s inconsistency in first disputing the possibility 
of a sense of feeling throughout the body for the minute soul, 
and then himself admitting the minute sire of the soul in the 
state of Samsara, is self-evident An explanation of hovr the 
soul perceives the conditions of the body in the state of Saip- 
E&ra can only he gathered from the arguments ulncb he di$> 
putes It is true he says on p. 716, 2 “The above mentioned 
“Pranas [the Manas and the ten Jndttyas] must be assumed 
“to he minute (aiiu); hut the minuteness in their case means 
“subtlety (sauT^slimyam) and limitation (panccficda) not atomic 
“ size (paramSnu-tuli/atvam) because [in that case] action that 
“pervades the whole hodj is impossible.” But in the passage 
which we have considered he disputed the possibility of bodily 
sensation not for the soul of atomic size (paramaim-tulya) but 
for the minute (ann) soul —The fact is, arguments and counter- 
arguments are thrown together in such confusion flKit the 
assumption of a fusion of different texts is in the highest 
degree probable 

4 Connection of the Soul with the Intollcrt (buddht) 
Sutra* 8, 8, 30-38 

The highest soul becomes the individual soul, as we bare 
seen, by uniting itself with the Ipdd/iiv (which depend on 
Ignorance) and especially with the Upr'dhi olJInddhi^ by Ibis 
IS to bo understood here, as the sequel will show, on the one 
hand the intellect exclusive of (he senve-organs (/ndiipav) and 
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ca the other hand the "onlooking” soul (SSksJitn), that is to 
say exactly \rhat the System calls Manas 

(a) Duration of this Connection 

'What becomes of the soul 'when it separates itself from 
the Bnddhi^ Is this separation a passmg over into non>Bemg 
or an escape from Samsftra (p 663, 3)’ — To this the reply is. 
as long as the stat,e of Samsara is not removed by perfect 
knowledge, the connection endures, and as long as the con- 
nection endures, the individual soul as such endures (p. 663, 8) 
But from the standpoint of the highest reahty it does not 
exist at all, for beyond the eternal, free, omniscient God there 
is no other spiritual element (p 663, 12} as is proved by the 
passage! “there is no other seer besides him” (BnL 3, 8, 11), 
"that art thou" (Ghhnd 6, 8, 7), “I am Brahman” (Byih 1, 
4, 10) The continuance of the soul’s connection with the 
Bnddhi even after death and until liberation is taught firstly 
by the Sciipture when it says (Biih 4, 3, 7 translated above 
p. 189) “It IS that among the otgans of life which consists 
“of knowledge and is the spirit uhich shines in the heart 
“within. This spirit wandeis unchanged through both worlds; 

“it is as though it reflected, as though it moved unsteadily;’’ 

“consisting of knowledge” means here “consisting of BuddUu;” 
that it wanders unchanged thiough both worlds proves that 
at death no separation fiom the Buddhi takes place; its thiTilnug 
and moving are conditioned by the thinking and moving ot 
the Buddhi, theiefore it is said, "it is as though it reflected 
— moved”, in itself (siafas) it does not reflect and does not 
move (p 664 13) — Moreover the persistence of the connection 
follows from its dependence on false knowledge (imfhyS-^nanam), 
for this can be removed by no other means than perfect 
knowledge (samyaff^nanam); therefore the connection must 
persist till the awakening of the consciousness of unity with 
Brahman (p 664, 16), for only by this awakemng can* it be 
broken, as the Scripture also says (Qvet 3, 8) 

“The miglily epint ont bejond the gloom, 

“Mj e>es hare seen with snnlike radiance giow, 

'•'Who seeth him escapes a mortal's doom; 

•■There is for us no other way to go" 
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(b) Potentiality and Actnality of the Connection 
But how is It with this connection in the states of deep 
sleep and death, in which according to the Scripture (ChAnd 
6, 8 translated above p. 263) an entrance into Brahman takes 
place? ^It IS in these states potentiallj (gdkti~almafi&) present, 
and becomes manifest (actual) by awakening and birth, just 
as the power of procreation is present as a germ (vija-Slmanii) 
in the child, but only becomes manifest when he becomes a 
man (p 666, 8). A potential continuance of this sort must be 
assumed hecanse nothing can arise without a gnen cause, for 
otherwise everything would arise out of everything (p 665, 13) 

(e) Xeeenity of a eoanecting Organ of thii Sort 
The Up&dhi in question of the soul, — “nhether it be called 
^^Anfoli/.aianain, Mams, BuMht, TtjMmm, Cittam, or nhether, 
“as some do, a distinction be dratvn between J/anasand JBtiddhi, 
“and the function of doubt assigned to the former and that of 
“resolution to the latter” (p 666, 7) — ^is indispensable as a 
connecting link between the soul and organs of sense; for 
without it, if soul and senses suffice for perception, there would 
be continuous perception, or, if they do not suffice, no per- 
ception at all, for the soul is unchangeable and in the senses 
there is no reason why thej should at one time be active and 
then again become inactive Therefote a connecting link must 
be assumed between the two, by whose attention (cieffdAdii'diO 
and inattention arise apperception and non-appcrccption, this 
connecting link is Manas (mind) Therefore the Scripture 
sajs “My mind was elsewhere, so I did not sec, did not hear*' 
and “one sees with liis mind, hears with liis mind” (Brdi. 
1,6,3); and as functions of the Manas it mentions (foe, ed,). 

“ Wish, resolution, doubt, belief, disbelief, constancy, inroo- 
“stancy, shame, thought and fear" (p 666, 6—668, 3) 
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1. Preliminarj. 

It may repeatedly be obsei\ed how p^cbological problems 
famibar to us reappear m a different form in Indian philo- 
sophy The question as to the size of the soul gave us some 
informations as to the relation of the soul to the body; the 
question as to how the soul is related to its actions includes 
an enquiry into the wilL Essential to the soul is as we saw 
(chap 2} intelligence; but this intelligence is at the 

bottom imaginary, for the Indians, as will be more exactly 
shown later, separate the whole apparatus of perception from 
the soul and umte it to the physical (i e dependent on 
AmdyS) part oi man, which indeed shares in transmigration 
but IS extinguished by liberation Now what is the position 
with regard to the wilP Must we lecognize in it perhaps 
an eternal absolutely inseparable determmation of the soul^ — 
The negation of this question which ivill appear m what 
follows, may at first seem strange to him who has accustomed 
himself to see in Will the final origm of Bemg. The HcTunl 
howerer, as will be shown, comes to this, that besides the 
EeWe another state of the soul is possible, viz. a NoUe, and 
It makes m the end no great difference whether this for us 
quite mcomprehensible state is diaractensed in our fiishion 
as a Negation of all lolition, or in the Indian manner as 
an imaginary cognition, which, as may be seen by the 
sketch of the JMmayam&m (chap.ZII, 4,f, above p. 19J), 
presupposes this Negation of all volition. 
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2 Beasons for Supposing the Soul to be essciitialh 
an Agent (i e exorcising Volition) 

SiitraB 2, 3, 33-39 

1. The canon of Scripture with its coininands and pro- 
hibitions piesupposes that the soul is an u{;ent, for it pre* 
scribes for it a certain course of action. If the soul nere 
not an agent, these prescriptions would be purposeless, which 
cannot be assumed to be the case (p 668, 6) 

2 Of the soul in the state of dreaming it is said (B|ih. 
4, 3, 12, above p 190) 

"Immortal eoan the eoul where'er it will " 

This presupposes that the soul is an agent (p 669, 4) 

3 On the same presupposition depends the absoiptiou 
ascribed to it in the passage (Brih 2, 1, 17) "The soul ah- 
" sorbs [in deep sleep] by virtue of its intelligence the intelligence 
" of those vital spirits [into itself] ” (p 669, 8) 

4 Taitt 2, 6 sajs. 

"IstcUigeoco performa the sacriGce, and does tlio worts " 

By intelligence (vijMnam) the soul is here to he understood, 
not tho Buddhi (p. G70, 5); for othcniiso the word " intelligence " 
would have to be lu the instrumental (p 670, 7) and the 
passage would have to read: "it (the soul) by means of iii- 
"tclhgcnce pci forms sacrifice and works” — Theieforc the soul 
IS an agent 

It miglit be objected if the soul indcpendentlj of the 
BL''Jbi [without the Up&dht, and thcrcrorc as it really is] is 
an agent, why does it not, as it is in this state free (svatantra), 
bring about only what is plc.ssant and profitable to it? For 
experience shows that it often bungs about the contraiy of 
wliat is good foi it (p 670, 11)— Answer the soul is free tot, 
wntb regard to perception and yet jiciccivcs wlKst is pleasant 
and wbat is unpleasant So it i» too with artion fp G70, 16) — 
But in perception the soul is influenced lij the causes of per- 
cejition aod is therefore not ftce fp 671, 1)' — Answer That 
is not so' Tho causes of perception only dcicnntne the oh* 
jeets of perception but not the act of perception, for the soul 
is in this bj virtue of its spintualitj free (! p 671, 2, the 
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difference bet\reen receptivity wliieli is present in perception, 
and spontaneity whicli is present in thinking and acting, is 
here completely overlooked; in the same way empincal psycho- 
logy asserts for both a common faculty, the Jlfanas] Besides 
in action the soul is not absolutely free but is determined by 
differences of time, space, and causality (fiesa-lcSila-nimtlta 
p 671, 4, the same formula is found pp. 38, 3 40, 2. 482, 1. 
S79, 5 671. 4. 684, 9 77S, 2 3. 4. 781, 3 4. 1043 6 7. 10 1075, 
17 1078, 9 1129, 111; the soul is however all the same an 
agent, just as the cook remains a cook, though he makes use 
of fuel and water (p. 671, 5). 

5 It you insist that not the soul but the Buddhi is the 
agent, you make the latter an agent instead of an organ; but 
m that case the Buddhi must also be an object of Self- 
consciousness {ahampratyaya) without which no action is poss- 
ible; it takes the place of the agent, and therefore needs 
something else as its organ, and so the whole dispute is about 
a name (because you call Buddhi what we call soul), p 671, 9 
to 672, 7 

6. Moreover the meditation on the highest soul demanded 
bj the Yedhnta is impossible if the soul is not an agent (for 
that too IS an action); p 672, 12 

3 The Soul IS naturally not an Agent (exercising 
V olition) 

Sfttram S, 8, 40 

The section in question — one of the most important in 
Qa&kara's work — ^we translate bterally: 

(p. 673, 3 ) "Acixntj cannot be the real nature of the soul, 
■■ because then no liberation would be possible. For if aotiviiy 
were the real nature of the soul there would be no release from 
it, just as fire cannot lose its heat, **3 but without release 
“from activity the attainment of the goal of man is impossible. 


m The contradiction »ith the laet sentence of p, U80 (translated 

bj the soul being epoken of there m an exoteric 
leneo lint here in an esoteric 
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‘for actirity is naturally painful (hai h iiiasya duhLha^ 
‘ 1 ujmti&t).” 

“But cannot the goal of man he attained if one avoids the 
“effects by shunning the occasion of activity even when the 
“power of actiiit} continues, just as with fire the effect of 
“burning does not follow if wood is withdrawn, though the 
“fire still possesses the power of burnmg^ — By no means’ 
“’For it is impossible to avoid the occasions altogether because 
“they too are connected potentially [with the soulj’’ 

* But cannot liberation be attained by emplojing tlie means 
*‘(sad/ianam) necessaiy to it^ — ^No! Because what depends on 
‘ means, is not cternaL’' 

‘'Moreover the coosummation of liberation is said to follow 
“from the teaching as to the eternal, pure, wise and free soul 
“[identical with Brahman}; but the teaching that the soul is 
“of this nature is not possible if activity is its proper nature ’’ 
Tlieiefore the activity of the soul depends only on tnc 
‘'qualities of the Up&dhis being asciibed to it (upSdhi-dhtt> mu- 
‘ adhifdsena) and not on its own nature/' 

‘And so the Scripture teaches when it says (Brdi 4.3,7, 
‘‘aboie p 189) ‘it is as though it rcQectcd as tltough it 
' ‘nioved unsteadily' and in the passage (Jv.itb. 3, 4) 

■■Bound up with Manas, tense', and the hod}, 

“The sages call it ‘the eiijO}in(r one’” 

''where it asserts that the soul passes into the specific slate 
' of enjoyment [and activity) only by the connection with the 
' Upudhts For in the opinion of competent person* there « 
“no agent and enjoyer different from the hie!ie‘<t soul and 
'termed 'individual soul' (JJpa), bee-iusc the Scripture says' 
“■besides faim there is no other seer’ etc (Br«h 3, 7, 23, tr'tns- 
*‘Iated above p 149. cf. abotc pp 133. 191)” 

But if besides the highest soul there is no indisidua! soul 
‘endowed with intelligence, which exists aftei the withdrawal 
-of the aggreg.atc of Buddlii, etc, it follows tfi,it tlip bi^hc-' 


• »' p »i73, “ niit’iUimuit apt foAli lalihairra utf' J 

J^rdni atyantn } irUdra ofoniMaidt, cf noSeC*i, above j* lit, iha I*" 
to *hit>i 1 * ’■(.fcia ruit probaWy he orJcrUood in tlm «*■«<• 
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“soul IS itself a wanderer, agent, and enjojer? — 0 no! For 
‘ enjojrment and activity are based on Ignorance. Foi so 
“teadies the Scripture (Brih. 4, 5, 15, translated above p 175): 
“'For where a duplicity exists as it were, one sees the other;' 
“and after it has shown in these words that activity and en- 
“jpyment exist for Ignorance, it denies the existence of the 
“activity and enjoyment for knowledge, continuing: ‘but where 
“‘all has become for a man as his own self, how should he 
“‘see anyone?’ — lii the same way the Scripture shows (Brih 
“4, 3, 19, translated above p. 190), how the soul in the states 
“of dreanung and waking in conseq^nence of the contact (sam- 
“parlca) ivith the Up&ilna giows weary like a hawk searing 
“m the mr, but in deep sleep on the other hand, where it is 
“embraced by the Self ot knowledge there is no wearmess ‘this 
‘“indeed is that nature of his, in which his desire is satiated, 
“‘in which he is himself his desire, without desiie and free 
“'from sorrow,’ and further (above p. 191) summanzmg. ‘this 
“'IS his highest goal, this is his highest happiness, this is his 
“‘highest world, this is his highest bbss’ — ^This is just what 
“the teacher [BHardyana in the Sfttiam in question] says: 
“‘and as a catjenter in loth ways' where ‘and’ has the same 
“meanmg as ‘but’ [a remark which possibly hmts at fun* 
“damental differences between Bddardyana and Qankara] Le. 
“we must not believe that activity is in the proper nature of 
“the soul, bke heat in that of fire. On the contrary, as in 
“life a carpenter busies himself with the axe and other tools 
“m his hand, and feels pain, but afterwards goes home, lays 
“aside the axe and other tools and in his natural state 
“rejoicmg and at ease feels pleasure, so too the soul, as long 
“as it is affected by the duahty founded on Ignorance, is 
“busied in the states of dreaming and waking and feels pain; 

‘ but when it enters into itself; to throw off wearmess, mto the 
* highest self, it is freed from the complex of the organs of 
“work [the body], is not an agent and feels, pleasure m ihe 
“state of deep sleep; it is the same in the state of liberation 
“where it is pure soul (Aeoafa), reposes and is happy after 
“the gloom of Ignorance is driven away by the torch of know- 
“ledge. The simile of the carpenter is to be taken as follows.. 
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“tlie carpenter is, m respect of various kinds of vork such as 
“fitting, etc mth regard to certain tools such as his aze, etc , 
an agent, hut a non>agent so far as his bodj goes; so too 
‘the soul in its exertions vnth regard to the organs, Manas, 
'etc. IS an agent, but a non-agent in its own self The soul 
as opposed to the carpenter has not like him limbs with 
‘which it could take up the organs, jifatias, etc or laj them 
‘aside, as the carpenter with his hands takes up and lays 
“aside his tools [for all these organs belong to the Ujiddhts- 
“which are attributed to the soul only by Ignorance] ” 

Then follows a refutation of the arguments brought for- 
ward m the preceding section, so far as they maintain an 
activity of the soul dependent not on the T^&ihis but on its 
own nature 673, 1). "We go through those briefly in order, 
according to the numbers above on p 316 

1. Certainly the Canon of Scripture presupposes an activity; 
it is not part of its real nature however but one which is 
founded on Ignorance (p 676, 13} 

2. If the soul 15 still an agent in the dream-state, this 
depends on its bemg in this state not yet [as in deep sleep] 
wholly free from the UpAdJits, in so far as the sense-organs 
are at rest in the dream-state while the Manas remains active, 
as the Smriti (MahS.bhfiratam 12, 9897) says 

“'Wben senses rest, and nnderatanding wakes, 

“And plays its part, this state is caUed a dream 

it IS further to bo noticed that action in dreams is a matter 
of appearance only (vdsunS) and not real in the full sense 
(p. 678, 1) ^ 

3 When it is said that the soul by means of mtelligonoe 
absorbs intelligence in itself, no activity of the soul dehvered 
ficom its organs is to be recognised but only a phrase like 
“the king fights by means of his soldiers*' where it is meant 
that only the soldiers fight (p 678, 9). Further in the passage 
in question nhat is spoken of is only an entenng into rest, 
not an activity properly so called 

4 In the passage Taitt. 2, 6 by ‘intelhgence’* not the soul 
but the Buddhi is to be understood, as is further proved 
pp 679,3 — 680,1 from the context —Qifikara does not here 
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leturn to the controrer^ as to the freedom of the soal in 
perception and action. 

6. Theie is in no sense a change of functions on the pait 
'of the Bnddhi if ire ascribe activity to tlie organs; for all 
organs aie in respect of their functions neceseaiily agents; 
•but the actmfy of these organs demands in addition apper- 
ception [upfdabdhi) and this belongs to the soul, but activity 
'is not thereby ascribed to it; for its essence is eternal appei- 
•ception {miya-upiiUibdhusuir&patv&t). It is true self-conscious- 
•'uess {ahaSikara) precedes activity, but it is not antecedent to 
•'apperception, for it is itself apperceived ” [Only tlie individual, 
active and enjiymg soul is on the one hand aJiaulcartar and 
pratyaym, on the other band dham-pt atyaya-vishaya, p 73, 5; 
the up&dhi-lesi soul is neithei the one nor the other but in 
its state of fieedom is opposed to them as s&Kshtn or puie 
upalabdhi , cf note 30. above p. 54]. 

6. Finally as to meditation (samara), it certainly assumes 
in activity of the soul but only m tbe same ^ense as the other 
prescriptions of the canon discussed under no. 1 of which it 
IS a part <p. 680, 8). 

4 Freedom of the Will and Determinism. 

Sutras 2, 3, 41—42 

That the soul is metaphysically spealang identical with 
God and therefore bhe bun -eternal, pure, wise, and free” 
we have already seen repeatedly. But how is it with the soul 
so far as it is an empirical bemg connected with the Upadhis'* 
Is it free or unfree in this state which is conditioned by 
Ignorance but has nevertheless existed fiom eternity’-* — ^This 
question in our sjstem takes the following form (p 680, 12) 

‘ Is the actmtj of the soul, which, from the standpoint of 
■ Ignorance, is conditioned by the Upadhis, dependent on God 
• (ipiara) or not?” 

It IS a fundamental principle ot the original Brahman 
octrine that everything existing, and therefore the soul also 
IS absolutely dependent on God; from this follows that He is 
on the one hand the necessary cause of the fate and sufienngs 

21 
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the previous bfe] ” — an expression applicable to the motivation 
of suffering but not of actions, which seems to show that our 
tliinker had not made clear to himself the difference between, 
the two 

In reply to these objections Qankaia (m the passage trans- 
lated above p. 86) explains that the soul involved in Ignorance 
IS dependent on God in respect of its action and sufferings 
(lartritvam and bJioldt itiam) because by his permission (aiiujiid) 
Samsfira results, and by Ills grace (am(jrra7ia)hberation(p 682 5) 
For even if the soul is connected with defects like love, etc., 
and equipped with the appaiatus, yet m all activity God is 
the active cause, for thus says the Scripture (Kaush. 3, 8 
aboie p 179) “for he alone causes him to do good woiks, whom 
“he will laise out of these worlds, and he alone causes him to 
“do evil works, whom he will make to descend" — 

(p 683, 2 ) ’’God causes the soul to act, but in so doing 
he has regard to the efforts made by it towards good oi 
“evil, hence the objections raised ^o not hold good The good 

* and evil done by the soul is unequal; having regard to this 
“God divides the corresponding hrmts unequally, foi he like 

* the lain is only the efficient cause (mnnitam). For as in 
“life the common cause of different bushes and sbiubs of rice 

• bailey, etc. that spring each from their own seed, which is 
“not common to all, is the rain, because without lain their 
‘ diffeiences in respect of sap, blossom, fiuit, leaf, etc could 
“not develop any more than they could without the special 

• seed of each sort — so God, baling regard to the efforts made 
‘ by the souls, apportions good and evil {giiblia-aguVham) among 
‘ them — ^But can this regard to the efforts made bjr the 
“souls exist together with the dependence of all activity on 

• God’’— Certainly' Foi though the activity depends on God, 

* it is only the soul that acts (karoti), while God causes it to 
‘act ^dia^ati) when it acts; and as He now in causing it to 
act pays regard to former efforts, so too He in causing it 
to act formerly had legard to still earlier efforts, for Sam 
Sara is without oegmning'’ 


21 * 
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1. Preliminarr Surrey. 

JSegasses from the standpoint of knotrledge the soul 
is Brahman Himself and completely identical iananya) inth 
Him The pluralily of souls is iUnsoiy; each one of us is the 
xrhole, undiiided Brahman; as such each is infinite^ omni- 
present, all-pervading, eternal and changeless, omnipotent and 
omiusdent; vvithont differences and rrithout organs, neither 
agent nor enjoyer. neither sixming nor suSering, in Ins essence 
pure intelligence {anianyam), an organlcss. objectless painless, 
pure cognition. As snch the soul is m us merely an onlooker 
\sSkshin) who in all cogmtion prevent as its innermost nucleus 
looks on idly at worldly action and at its lUnsions without 
being in the least mixed up in it; sa, yat tatra kiiicit pagyati, 
an-auiSffatas Una ihaiati; asanyo hi ayajn punishali (Bnh. 

3. 16). 

This is not so from the standpoint of Ignorance For 
just as a mflu whose ^es are affected sees two moons where 
there is in reahty only one — or as the snn is reflected in the 
water in a tbonsand images, each of which is not a part but 
the whole of the son, though in troth a mere phantom without 
real existence,— so the Ignorant sees instead of one Brahman 
without a second (which is his own Self) a plnrahty consist- 
ing of 1) a God (^iyiara) whose office is that of dispensing 
retribution, 2) a \>orld which is the scene of this retribution, 
and 3) a given number of souls subject to the limitations of 
xndividualitj; they wander from eternity and m each new 
existence snffer retribution for the works of the picvdons life; 
for this purpose after each death a new body, corresponding 
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exactly to tbe merits and &nlts of the prerions life, arises 
out of the seed of the body vith irhich the soul is mseparahlr 
connected, and this happens again and again without cessation 
during all etermfy^lt is true these souls aie in reahty neither 
individual nor wandeiing; each one of them is on the contiary 
the Jtman (besides which nothing else exists) i.e, the omni- 
scient and omnipotent Bidhman itself in his completeness 
But the soiil does not know that this is so, because it has 
not the pioper knowledge of its own Sell, in that its own 
nature is hidden £rom it 'What pierents this self-knowledge 
m which the soul is at once the percemng subject and pei- 
ceired object, is AvidyS] Aridy^ puts itself between the soul 
as subject and the soul as object, and is sometimes charactei- 
ised subjechyely as defectire mtellectual foice sometimes ob- 
jectively as defective perceptibihty. The soul is horn the 
subjective point of view compared to a bhnd man (above 
p 87), whose lost sight can only be restored by the lemedy 
of glace; objectively it is the Up&dhis by nhioh the divine 
natme of the soul is disgmsed and as it weie rendeied latent 
like file nliich slumbers hidden in the wood: 

(p. 787 8 • The omniscience and omnipotence of tUe soul 

* IS hidden Vy its connection with the iody, r e , by the con- 
‘ iiection with body, senses, Manas, Buddhi, external objects 
' and sensation On this subject we have this simile just as 
“fire has as piopeihes burning and illummatiug, but the heat 
‘ and light aie hidden nhen the file has entered mto wood oi 
‘ 18 coveied with ashes, in the same way thiough tiie connection 
‘ of the soul with the Ujpdihis such as body etc. which aie 
‘ cicated of Ignorance and formed of name and shape, aiises 
‘ the on 01 ol not distinguishing ouiself from them [the UpfidhisJ 
‘and this piodnces the concealment of the omniscience and 

* omnipotence of the soul " 

These Upftdbis which condition the ind»idualis.atinn of the 
soul are taking these all m all, the following- 

) Ihe coarse body (flcha, sOi(ila~ffitham\ consisting of 
the elements, the soul casts it oft at death. 

II) Among what accompanies the soul on its migiation 
we distingmsh: 
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consistiag of the systems of the conscious and unconscious 
life, which the soul (like a snpil with its hoins) puts out dur- 
ing hfe and at death withdraws into itself, the special enquiiy 
IS preceded by the question as to the ongm and nature of 
the Fr&nttS, i.e, of the whole psychic organism 


2. Origin p,nd ITatnie of the Organs of Life (prdna). 

By organs of life {Pi Anas in the moie extended sense) are 
to he understood in the present case the fire organs of action, 
the five senses, the Manas and the MulJvja Pi Ana with its 
five branches. 

Though this apparatus appears m stiict and (except in 
hberation) inseparable connection ifith the soul, it does not 
belong to it all the same but to another non-spiiitual pait ot 
nature. In the drama of uorld-derelopment it does not belong 
to the player hut the scenery, it is theiefore in a similar 
position to ihe elements (earth, water, file, air, ethei) and 
appeals in close connection with them, and if the metaphor 
IS earned furthei one might say the elements form the 
scenery (stage and nings) and the organs of life the costumes 
which the actois put on. For the lest, the idea of the Pi anas 
IS not cleaily worked out; on the one hand they are the in- 
separable compamons of the soul on its wandenngs and there- 
fore parcelled out indmduals, on the othei hand os in what 
follows, they appeal as a complex mass fiom which the soul 
draws its organs as it takes its body tiom the coiiespond- 
mg mass of the elements. 

The question as to the natuie and oiigiii of the Pi anas 
is twice treated, 2 3, 15 and 2,4,1— 1 without our aiiiTing 
at settled ideas in the mattei , in the fiist passage (as we saw 
above chap XVII, 3 p 23G) Qankara is undecided whether 
the Pi anas aie to bo legarded as of the same nature as or 
as diffeient fiom the elements, in the foimei case, he thinks, 
they must have oiiginated (m the cieation at the beginning 
ol each Kalpn) at the same time as the elements in the latter 
before and aftei them, at any rate it is ceitain, he says, that 
they like the elements have aiisen tiom Biahman — The 
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rerbose tieatment 'nbtcb be deals oat to our question in the 
others passage, 3 4^ I — i, does not bring ns mnch tnrtLei. 
for the essential content of bis explanation is limited to the 
following the question is whether the Prrtnas bad an origin 
01 not (p 701, C) lor passages can be cited in support of hotu 
assumptions (p, 701. 7. 703, 1); one maj not however therefore 
take the origin of the Pranas in a figoratire (oanha) sense 
(p 702. 7l, on the contrary ther are sprang iiom Brahiuan 
just as mnch as the rest of the world (p 703. 11), for the 
Scriptuie teaches this expresslr (p. 704 7). If on the other 
hand the Scripture (Qatapathahr. 6, 1, 1. 1} makes them exist 
before the origin [of the world], they are for all that not 
absolutely primordial in their nature (mfila-jnrah tti) bul only 
relatively so (aidniara-praiittt) vis with reject to what has 
originated in its turn from them ft). TOG, 6) "Whether their 
origin from the elements as taught Chlnd 6 6. 5 (above 
p 363) is to he taken literally or figniati’^ely (p. 70S. 5). it 
follows in anj case from it that they like all else have arisen 
horn Brahman (p 708, 9} 

But this IS in no nay a satisfactoiy settlement of the 
question For the Pr&nas exist, like the subtle body which 
carries them, as long as SamsSia endures (p. 1096. 11}, and 
they accompany the sonl inseparably even if it should enter 
a plant (p 1096 14), in which case Manas and Indiiyas natur- 
ally cannot unfold tliemselves; now Samsara exists, as we Lave 
seen many times already, from eternity; therefore the sonl 
must have been equipped with the psychic oigamsm of the 
FiAnas from eternity too Our author is evoywhere only 
concerned to leconcile this eternal existence of the indindual 
soul and its psychic apparatus with the entering into and 
ongin from Biahman, taught by the Scripture of all tliat 
exists; this he does by making the sonl continne in Brahman 
in the form of seed {inja-abnaHS) or potentially (jaH/-4tma»w) 
which makes its destruction and origin merely apparent;— but 
these "Wedic apologetics have for less interest for us than the 
question as to the relation between the eyes and ears, hand- 
and feet, etc , which wander forth with the soul and exist for 
ever, and the matwial parts of the body which bear these 
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names and originate and pensh witli the bodjcc— Qankaia gives 
a liint to guide us in solving tiic question when he. as we 
shall see, declares repeatedly that the lunction (^l itti), not the 
organ wanders lorth with the soul; that theiefoie even when 
the organs ot sight, lieaimg, moving and grasping perish at 
death, the capability (we might say the will) to see, heai. 
move and grasp, etc persists with the soul (cf the iiassage 
fromChhnd above p 185ff) "We find no fiirthei information, 
but a solution of the question in confoimify with the system 
IS not lacking In this matter we must regard as fundamontal 
the view that the body is related to the psychic complex as 
the developed plant to its seed. Smee everything originates 
only from its seed, the wandering soul must necessaiily, besides 
the Frknas, take with it the seed of the gross body in the 
form of the "subtle body” which we shall examine more 
closely in tlie section on transmigration. As the material body 
IS the bearer of the material sense-organs, so this subtle body 
IS the bearer (&(raya) of the pqrohic organs They must like 
the body be conceived 'as germs t?hich, on entering into 
matenal existence, by drawing homogeneous corpuscules from 
the whole mass of Fr2Lna-materiaIs, develop into material organs. 
}ast as the seed of the subtle body absorbs the materials of 
the elements and iipens into the gross body 


3. The System of the conscious Life Organs of 
Helation 

In accordance with the anatomical theory which makes the 
brain, as the central organ of conscious hfe, branch out on 
the one hand as sensory nerves mto the organs of sense and 
on the other hand as motor nerves into the muscles of volun- 
tary movement, we find the Indians conceive the existence of 
n central function, JUanas, and two systems dependent on it, 
w the five organs of perception (buidht-tndni/as) and the 
five organs of action {karma-tndriyas). In these eleven organs 
according to Qankara the whole complex of conscious hfe is 
included— How many Frapas, he asks (p 709,1). must we 
assume if we leave out of accouut the Mtthhya Prana (the 
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principle of unconsdons lifel^* Their numbei is vaiiously 
stated and passages may be cited which make them seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve and thiiteen in numoer (p. 709, 
3 — 9) The n^t numbf*! is however eleven 

For there are in the fiist place five classes of perception 
according as then object is souiid, the object 
touched, form, taste or smell [as to the order cf. note 97, above 
p 237], to these coriespond the five oigans of perception 
(p. 711, 7) Thcie are farther five classes of action (/iOrnut- 
hheda), speaking', grasping, going, evacuating, and procreat- 
ing, these pui poses are seived by the five organs of action 
(p. 711, 9). 

These external organs [which aie limited to the present] 
have as correlative the inner organ (antt^ikamnani) or Manas 
(the two expressions aie for Qankata completely interchange- 
able cf 711, 4 21, 4 €66, S) which extends (p. 711, 10} to past, 
present and futuie (p. 723, 9), “by division of the functions some 
“distinguish Manas, Buddhi, AhanMra, (hitam'’ op 711, 11); 
—“this inner organ which serves the soul as CJp9dhi is hire 
“and there variously teimed Manas, Buddhi, Tyh&iunn, ChUam, 
“oUiers even distinguish sepaiate functions and term the 
faculty of leflection (samgaya, p 340, 6 vikcdpa) Manas, that 
‘ of decision (mgeaya, p. S40, 7 adhyavas&ya) Buddhi” (p 666 7) 
Qankara mentions these diffeient view<> without refubng them 
but also without making use of them; for him thoie is only 
one mnei organ, the Manas, and even the Buddhi is for him 
not a distmet faculty but sometimes the activity of peiception, 
sometimes the mmd in general (though it occasionally m con- 
nection with 3, 3 appears coordmate with the Maitos, 
p 638, 11; cf. 263, 8 389, 2 265, 6. 787, 10 1066, 1)- So too 
AhamMta is in our system not a distinct oigan but means m 
the fiist place “the word I” (p 167, 6), then as a synonjm of 
Ahampredyaya ‘ the idea of tlie Ego ' 'self-consciousness” 
(pp 672, 1 2 680, 6. 6} whose object (aJiampratyaya-vishaya) 
is the individual soul (pp 73, 6 78, 6 672, 1, while on the other 
liand p 15, 2 asmatpratyaya^ishayu refers to the highest soul), 
as subject of presentation of the Ego sometimes the individual 
soul (ahamkartar p. 73, 6) is mentioned, sometimes the Manas 
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{cJiampatyaym p. 21, 5), the highest houl on the other hand 
18 not subject of the Aliaml&ia, foi that involves activity, on 
the contiaiy, like all else, the JJiaml&ra (with its perceiiiug 
subject and perceived object) is for the Up3.dhi'less Soul 
simply an object of perceptaon (p. 680, 6} Cf above p. 321 

As we have already seen (above p 314) the necessity ol 
the assumption of the JUdnas is deduced by Qaiikaia fiom 
the fact that while the soul is essentially an eternal cognition, 
there is no reason discoverable in the organs of sense for their 
different behaviour at different tunes; &om this would result 
that we [in a waking state which alone comes in question 
here] should either no^ perceive at all or should perceive con- 
tmuously, unless there were between the soul and the oigans 
of sense the Jfanas, “by whose attention {avadh&nam) and 
“non-attention apperception {upaldbdJit) and non-appeiception 
“[of the sonl] results” (p. 667, 6). 

As the central organ of the organs of perception and 
action Manas is on the one hand what we term understand- 
ing, on the other hand conscious volition The ideas on 
these objects are not however further developed Qankara 
contents himself instead (p 667, 7, ci p 21, 4) with a reference 
to the unsystematic mfoimation in Bnh. 1, 5, 3* “ My mind 
“was elsewhere (pmyaira-mam^, 1 did not see, my mind was 
“elsewhere, I did notdieai, so we say, for only with the mind 
“does one see, only with the mind does one heai,ii< Kama, 
“saiiMpo, uu.i7iitsd, yradcOia, a^raddfia, Hirth, adhriti, hri, 
“dhi, Wjf, — all these are ilauas, therefore when we aie touched 
“from bchmo, we recognise ^e fact by the Manas ” — ^The 
faculties mentioned are explained by Qankara on Bnh loc at 
as follows ‘ Idina, desiie, the longing for sexual enjoyment, etc , 
samKalpa, decision, the doteimination of the character of a 
“ presented object by differences such as white, black, etc , 
‘ viciKitsS,, doubt, gta^id, belief, the perception of the existence 
of invisible objects, e g the gods, by their effects, agtaddha 
disbelief, the contrary, dhiili. ®teadmess, keepmg oneself up- 


*’■> Cf Kpicharmos in Plat Mor p %1 A 

^oj; 00^ /SI ,oS; a/ojEi, laffs /msa 
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“light when the body is tired, t^hrdt, the opposite; hi, 
“shame; dJii, cognition, Vhi, fear” 

The Prhitts mentioned {Manas, BuMliMnAriyas, aadjEanna- 
itidi tyas) are minute {am) vhich means that they aie 1} subtle 
{sUliShiM), 2} limited (partn^unna), but not that they are of 
atomic size {paramSm-tidya), “because in this case the peri* 
“vading of the vrhole body would be impossible.” Then 
subtlety is dedumble from the fact that otherwise (if they n ere 
Hhi^a, coarse, material) they would necessarily be seen at the 
time of deatli, when the soul passes fiom the body, by the 
bystanders, just as a snake is seen which glides from its hole 
(p 716, 6); and they must be limited and not (like the soul 
flee fiom Xfpddhs) mfinitely great, beeanse for the infimtelj 
gi-eat no passing, going and letum would be possible (p. 715, 7). 
“Tf you inift intflin that the infinitely great can by reason of 
“its tunotion {vrtfti) be at a gixen spot m the body, we must 
“lemaik that the organs [of the soul] are altogether mere 
“functions, for the function or whatever it is, that brings abont 
“perception we call an organ, tlie dispute is therefore only 
“about names and the assumption of omnipiesence a pnipose- 
"less one" [tlie Frhuas entei into the question only in respect 
of what they are in the body, even if we call them heie organs 
or fonctions, and assume as their bearers infinitely great oi- 
gans]. Therefore the Prdnas are to be regaided as the functions 
or fscnlties of seemg, heatmg, feeling, grasping, gomg, etc. 
which, as they cleave to the soul, are not annihilated at death 
with the correspondmg parts of the body but pioduce tliem 
again and again from themselves as seed produces plants 


xii p 716, 4, shove (p SlOff) on the other hand the poseihiht} of 
action thronghont the body u diapnted, not for the soul of atomic size, 
but for the tninate soul (which m the state of Samsitia has the same 
size as the Fnddhi, < e, the Manas) It we disregard tins and ask what 
in the strict logic of our system is the nature of the reciprocal action of 
the mmiite soul, "large aa the point of an awl," and the body, we have 
as answer that it is doubtless broaght about by the FrSnas which stand 
in the middle between soul and body, the nature of this connection bow- 
eicr e p of the fonotion or fjcaUj of sight with Manas and sou) bn the 
one hand, and with the Ego on the other, is not cleared up 
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4 The System of the onoonscious Life. Organs of 
Nutrition. 

The prmciple of the unconscious, vegetative life is the 
Miklij/a Proiia, an expression vrhich originallj meant ‘'Bieath 
in the mouth” (thus Ohand. 1, 2, 7 where Bph. m the paiallel 
passage 1, 3, 7 reads &sanyaTjk prdnah-, cL Byih. 1, 3, 8); m our 
system however where respiration is only a part of its task it 
has taken the meaning of " chief breath of hfe.” Its primacy over 
the other organs of life is a favourite theme of the Upanishads; 
eg., in the parable of the contest of the organs (Brih 6, 1. 
Chfind. 5, 1; cf. Kaush 3, 3. Fracna-ITp. 2) according to which 
the organs, speech, eye, ear, lianas, etc. go forth in ordei, 
and, when it is the turn of the (Jliikltya) Frhna, become con- 
scions of its indispensabihty and their own dependence on it. 
A variation of the same theme is the story of the quarrel of 
the gods (I.&, the organs, smell, eye, ear, Manas, and Mukbya 
PrSna) with the demons, who visit evil on the other oigans, 
but fly to dust on the PrSua hke clods of eaith on a stone 
(Bnh 1, 3. Chand. 1, 2) 

'With many references to these stones Qaukaia sets forth 
(2, 4, 8 — 13) that though the MufJiya Prina is also a creation 
of Brahman, it is still the oldest and noblest among all organs 
It is true, he says, the Ndsad-C^ya song says (Bigv. X, 129, 2) 

“Death -was not known nor unmortehty, 

“Night was not born, and day was not yet seen, 

“Airless, he breathed in primevahty 

“The one beyond whom nought bath ever been,' 

but that which “breathed” is not the PrSna m this case; on 
the ceutiaiy as the words ‘ without air” proves, it is the 
highest cause (p. 716). Therefore the Fikna too [in the same 
S' use as the otlier oigans, i c . from its seed which has from 
eternity been connected with the soul] has originated, but is 
the oldest among the organs because its function begins from 
the momeuo the sperm is intioduced, if it actually germmates 
in the Yom (p. 717, 3), while the activity of the others is only 
possible after the au litory passage etc. have oiigmated (p 717, 5); 
so too the Prana » the best, because the other organs iu the 
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paiablc of the qnaiiol of the orciin*! confess to him- ‘of a 
“tiHlh \nthout tlice wo cannot live*’ (p 717 , 7 ) 

"What 15 then the constitution of this Pjana® It is in the 
first place not an .ilonc, though one jias'i.'ige of Sciiptnic 
(p. 717, 10) seems to assert this, for it is, Chrma 3 18. 4, e\- 
piessl)' clistingitished from an (T5f»/jf), it seems lathci to he 
a psjchic analogue of tlic fcosmic) divinity of the air (tat/ur 
eia, aiVn/ttUnmi ttpatinah, p 719. 8} Fui'ther. it is also not 
to he icgardcd simply as a combined function of the organs 
(J/flfHffs and Iii3)n/as) as the Tantumtaut/as fp. 717, 12. ^ c. 
the SSWii/as) niaintun when they ji.n 

•■The working of the organs when comlaned 

“Are the fiyc nirs \iith Pn'ina af their head, "s 

foi if it weie no more than tins it would not he specially 
mentioned Mund. 2, 1, 3 in addition to 2Ianas and Indtit/as 
But could it not he the icsnlt ot the united action of these 
eleien oigans nhich pioduce the life of the body in something 
the same way as elcren buds shnl up in a cage raise it in 
the an, when thei llj upwards^*'* To this is to he leplied 
that the organs cannot possibly pioducc the phenomenon of 
life, because it is absolutely hctcrojcncoiu fiom licaiin!!. etc. 
(p 719, 4) It IS latlicr included in tlic primacy ol the Fiana 
as taught by the Sciiptuic, that the othei organs are sub- 
oidinated to it as qualities (gnm) [ji. 719, 6 12, without pic- 
judice to then oiiginal essential diffeience lioin it, of this 
below] 

But the Fifma cannot theiefoic, like the indnidiml soul, 
be teimed the soieieigii of the body (p 719,12), loi eien if it 
alone lemains awake while the organs sleep (Bub 4.3 12. 
aboie p 190; and does not fall into the giip of death (weaiiness) 


This yersc, cited bj Canksni (p 718 2) ts found m the SSBlh^- 
SSt il& y 29 and in tbe SSUlhya-tOtraa 2, 31, wbero it has manifestly been 
alien oyer from the KSniS as tbe artiliciol mctnesl form (it is a com- 
plete .bpS-bolf-rersc) sufficient]; proves Further c\ampies in Hall 
Sanklija-Sira, p 12 

IIS p 718, 13, this image too seems to belong to tbe SSiiUiffat at 
any nito it is fonnd m a distorted form in QaudapSda on SSSihifO-ESr 
29, ed. Wilson p 26, a 
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like them (Brih. 1, 5, SI), even if it is called the "absorbed’' 
because in sleep it absorbs them into itself (Gh§.nd. 4, 3, 3, 
abore p. 61) and guards them as a mother guards her children 
(Fra^na 2, 13) still it is only the piime mimster of the soul, 
3 ust as eye, ear, etc. are its serrants (p 720, 7). For the rest, 
it IS on the same level as the organs (p. 720, 0), is like them 
an aggregate [samlto^a, s.e., produced fiom its seed by the 
depositing of corpuscules from the Fr&iia-material] and non- 
spmtual (p. 720, 11); it has not, hotrever, as they have, an 
object (p. 721, 1) and cannot be reckoned irith them as a 
tiielfth oigan, it lather supports, nourishes, and animates the 
nhole body as is further proved on p 722 from the parable 
of the contest of the organs — With this agrees the &ct that 
the Mnkhya Fr^na is termed p 161, 9 prajMsidhana-pi &na- 
ontata-6giaya "the support of the othei Prhnas vrhich sub> 
"seive the purpose of perception*’ and that as its task sami- 
latiam is mentioned p. 471, 2, and pari^panda pp 378. 6 380, 
12 732, 6 J 090, 10, both of \rhioh seem to mean stimulation 
ammabon. 

As animatmg and supportmg prmciple of Me the MiikUya 
PrSna has five branches: Pi 6m, Apdna, Vy6na, Ud6na, and 
£hmdna, \rhich are frequently enumerated (e g , Bph 1, B, 3. 
3,9,26 Ohand 3,13 5,18 Fraqua 3; the three first only 
Bnh 3, 1, 10 6, 14, 3 Ohand 1, 3, 8, four Brih 3, 4. 1) and 
are sometimes very differently explained According to Qan- 
kara (p 723, 1 — 4) Pr6m is exhaling (ucchv^a), Ap6na in- 
hahng (mpoasa), Fj/diia is a soit of combination of both, viz. 
irhat supports life when the breath is held foi a great effort * 


explanation of Qaakara of Pr&rta, ApSxia, T^na Test's on 
Cfldsd 1 3, 3—5 and agrees with Ankara’s Commentary on this passage 
in which he expressly defines JVSna as exhaling Ctfijiuni vahtr ntfaSro- 
yofq and ApSna as inhahng (anfar Slanhgti vSyum) On the other 
®’“***dicting himself he explains ApSna in the Commentary on 
and 8, 13, 3 and again on Pra^na 8, 6 as mSfra-fiuriska-Hdi-qpanayan 
a o g former new agrees with his explanation of Bnh. 

4 2, that smell is associated with ApSnat the latter, as it seems, with 

IS ^ ommentar)^ on Bnh 3, 9, 26 as well as with the theoiy of the 
>>ntaiara § S5 —A. reconciliation is peihaps attainable from the fact 
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[m Indian medicine Vyana is the pnnciple of the circulation 
oi the juices und the blood, cf. the St Fetersb. Diet s v as 
well as Pra^na 3, 6]; fi'amdiia is the principle of digestion, 
and finally Ud&na is the faculty which at death brings about 
the passing of the soul fiom the body. — AVe see therefore 
that tlie Indians aie not so tar from our tuple dnision of 
the legulatire system into lesplration, cuculation, and digestion. 

Quantitatively the JUukhi/u jy-dita is of minute size (amt); 
here too this means, not that it is of atomic size, for by means 
of its fire functions it pervades the whole body (p 724 3), 
but that it IS 1) not coarse, for it is not perceived at the 
passing of the soul (p. 724, 4), and 2) not infinitely great, for 
otliemise passing, going, and return would not be possible 
fp. 724. 6), and when (Bph. x, 3, 22) it is teimed “as large as 
“a teimite, as a midge, as an elephant, as these three worlds, 
“ as this umveise ' this is to be understood in a cosmological 
sense of Hiranyagarhha (a mythological peisonification of 
Brahman, of. note 41} and not m the psychological sense; for 
m this sense his dimensions aie, as the words “as large as a 
termite'’ show, limited according to the size of each individual 
being (p. 724, 10, ftom the expression the jnSna is 2»atij)fdm- 
latliH may be concluded that with its five blanches it com- 
pletelj fills the body it happens to be in) 


5. Mutual Belation of the Systems of the conscious 
and unconscious Life 
butru 2, 4, 17—19 

Tlieie IS a doubt whethci the remaining jF)dnas (the Manas 
and the ten Indriyas) are mere functions of the MulJn/a 
Ptana or aie separate entities (p 729, 3) The former opinioc 
might be maintained, because ne read (Bnh 1,5,21) “they 
all became part of its nature” and because they too bear the 
name P.-dm (p. 729, 6). But this is not so; they are scpaiate 
entities, as follows fiom their having the special name fudin/ani; 

ttiBt inhsling if of impartsnce for the promotion of tho moiement of the 
content* of the inteatnie* 
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It w true the Qruti (MimA 2, 1, 3) mentions the Manas as 
wdl as the Jndnyas, but the Smpti (Mann 2, 89) enumerates 
eleven Mtiyas, and includes the Manes among them, -which 
18 never done nith the Pi^na (p. 730) The difference is also 
exhibited in the fact that in the quarrel of the gods and 
demons (Bph. 1, 3. Ohand. 1, 2) all except the Prhna are over- 
come (p. 730, 12). 

The difference of the two consists in the following 1) even 
if all others sleep, Prana remains awake, 2) all except it aie 
subject to death, Bvh 1, 5, 21, by which here weariness is to 
be understood (p. 732, 2), 3) the Fr&na, not the Indnyas, con- 
ditions by its remaining the continuance, and by its removal 
the destruction of the body, 4) the activity of all Indnyas is 
directed to objects [they are organs of relation] but not that 
of the Pidua, B) that “they became part of its natuie" (Bph. 
1, 5, 21) means that the Indnyas are dependent on the Prana, 
so far as it brmgs about thtir stimulation (pat isyanda) , and 
for this reason also bear its name (ptdna) in a metaphorical 
sense (p. 731, 8—732, 11) 


6. The Cooperation of the Gods. 

Sfttras 2, 4, 14 — 16 

The general tendency of the Indians to draw parallels 
between cosmic and psychic potencies is also displayed in the 
relation in which the single organs of life are brought to the 
corresponding elements conceived as gods Thus m Brih 1, 
3, 11 after the Prana in the fight with the demons has warded 
off evil and death &om the organs, the latter are “ led beyond 
death,” speech becomes fire and illuminates, breath becomes 
wind and purifies, the eje becomes the sun and burns, the 
ear becomes the poles, and the Manas the moon and shines — 
On the other hand Ait 1, 2, 4 says of the gods who arose 
from the primitive man and, desiring a fixed abode, enter into 
human beings “Pure entered as speech into the mouth, wind 
“as breath into the nose, the sun as sight into the eye, the 
“cardinal points as hearing into the ear, herbs and trees as 
“hair into the skin, the moon as Manas into the heart, death 

22 
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“as Ap&na into the navel, and vrater as seed into the oigans 
“of geneiation” — In agreement vnth this according to B}ih 
3, 2, 13 at the death of man speech becomes fire, breath ivind, 
the eye becomes the son, the Manas the moon, the ear the 
caidinal points, the body the earth, the soul ether [m the heart], 
the hair on the body becomes herbs, the hair of the head 
trees, and blood and seed turn to water 

On these passages is based the YedSnta theory of the 
directorship (adlnshfftaintvam) of the gods over the organs. 
The organs of life, so Qankara sets forth p 725 — 726 on the 
basis of the texts cited, can only act, so far as they are gmded 
by the correspondmg gods, of their own force the} cannot do 
it though they are equipped with the stiength requisite for 
their action (p 726, 14); just as a waggon though it is strong 
(gakta) needs the oxen to move it (p 727, 1) This last com- 
parison points to the fact that the organs suironndmg the 
soul aie conceived as a mechanism m itself Lfeless, which 
needs in addition a special principle of motion. The soul 
cannot be employed as such, because it is not an agent and 
only becomes an agent (Kaitm) through the Ojpddhis (t a. the 
organs), tlierefore the activity of tho organs is lefeired paitly 
to tlie “inner mler" (above p 149), * e, the exoteric Biahman, 
and partly as here to the gods who aie in other respects 
superannuated Sbll their rdle is a purely subsidiaty one, 
they do not share in enjoyment and sufienng, this is wholly 
reserved for the individual soul affected by good and evil 
pleasure and pam (p 728, 3) At death the gods withdraw 
their ^sistance, this is all that is meant by the above mentioned 
return of speech mto tho fire, etc (p 746, 8), nevertheless the 
organs themselves, the Fr&na. as well as the ilfiinas and Jn- 
driyas withdraw with tho soul and accompany « on its wander- 
ings (p 728, 7) 


7 Betrospect 

After the Indians had eaily attamed the knowledge that 
the key to the emgma of tho world is to be sought nowhere 
else than in the Self (Atman), they asked themselves further 
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vhicb part of onr Ego is to be regarded as tbe clearest ex- 
pression of the tbing-in-itself — nnconscious life wbicb m 
Trakmg and sleeping goes tireless on its way, or conscious 
life in whose preponderance consists the advantage of man 
over other beings? — As it seems to ns, both these paths were 
taken; in earliei times principally the first by the identification 
of the Pidiia (breath, life) with Brahman and the coi respond- 
ing theory of an entrance into Brahman in deep sleep (nhere 
according to Qatapathabr. 10, 3, 3, 6 all organs are absorbed 
into the life), later there was manifested an inclmation to 
the Atman rather in the subject of cognition within us, and 
to characterise it therefore as drashtai (Brih 3, 7, 23 3, 8, 11), 
pajud-atman (Elaush. 3) pSjna dtman (Bph 4, 3, 21 35), 
pr(^mHa-ghana (Brih 4, 6, 13) etc , and to regard the entiance 
into Brahman in deep sleep rubher as an unconscious because 
effectless Cognition (Brih 4, 3 23) or even as a fancifully 
elaborated ascent to the highest kght (Ch&nd 8,12,3), Chund 7 
nonld there be a polemic of the 3'oanger school against the 
older and Eaush. 3 an attempt to reconcile the tuo, until 
finally the extreme intellectnolism of the system of the Ycdanta 
'nas reached, foi which Brahman is pure intelligence (caitan- 
yam), nhile the Fiaiia in the shape of the ifulchya JPrSiia 
sinks to a mere Up&dhi of the soul 

This view which can for the present only be presented as 
a hypothesis, would among other thmgs explain the singular 
position of the Mi^hya Prana in the system, which on the 
one hand gives it the primacy over all other Uphdhis, and on 
the other hand connects the soul not so much with it as with 
the JIanas (dependent on the Mukhya Fi&na) Foi while 
the JluIJn/a' Prana, suiting itself to the size of the body what- 
ever it IS (aboie p. 336) pervades all parts of the body with 
Us five blanches, the soul in the state of Samsara is “the nucleus 
“(qmntessence) of the qualities of the Buddhi” (above p. 311), 
t c, of the Manas', it is like the Manas “large as the point 
of an awl' and dwells with it in the heart in quasi-identity; 
from there the Manas sends out tlie Indriyas as its feelers 
(organs of peiception) and performers of its commands (organs 
of action) throughout the body. In deep sleep, as we shall 

22 ' 
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see, the Jndrtyas creep into the veins, and these ester info 
the JfuViya Prd>ia. and, like the Jfanas, attain repose in it 
T-hilc the sonl. united intli Brahman sojourns in the ether of 
tue heart This liberation of the soul from the Upr>dlus 
(upSdJiUupaiama) is conditioned by the cessation of the actir- 
it} oi the Jndnyas and the Jfaiiar, but not of the Jfulhya 
PfS'iO, irbose actiritr continues in sleep as it does in the 
Trakine state; this males clear hotr loose the connection 
hctirecn it and the <on] is; its repose is not necessai^ for the 
repose of the soul and its actmt; is mtfaont influence on the 
state of the sonL Zt appears rather as the antipodes of the 
sonl in the life of the organism, as the gathering'place of the 
plains and therefore a% the central point of all that in- 
dindnalises the soul and obscures its original divinity. True 
the 2h‘Uiyi Praufi is not hbe the Jiancs and Pidnt/as ser- 
vant of the soul but its prime minister {manirm p 7SD. 7;; 't 
i< bovrever a minister vnth whom the sovereign is not on the 
beet of terms: the weal of the land is committed to his care 
but bis Highness prefers to reside in the castle of a favounte 
(the J/'anoe) whom he prefers but who is subject to the 
minister’ — this is a position which may he reached lu the 
course of political evolution but it is certainly nowhere the 
original state of things. 

The matter is somewhat diflerent with regard to death; 
here, as we shall see, the Indnyas first of all enter into the 
Mams, and then in succession the Marms into the MuUiya 
Prana [m which it already is. spatially considered], the MnJdiya 
Png/ia into the Jiva (individual soul), and therefore into the 
heart: finally the Jtta enters into the '■sshtle parts of the 
“elements which form the seed of the body,” i.a, into the 
subtle body, which is their bearer daring the migration. 

As this subtle body is related to the coarse body, sc are 
the organs which pass out with it related to the material organs 
which pensh with the body; they are their continuations ffjn- 
Sftnana or fokti-SiTnanS as seed or power; i.eu while eye and 
ear. hand and foot perish at death, their function (vritti) the 
power of seeing, hearing, going, gracing, etc connected with 
the soul, wanders ont with it (in a latent .>tate) and serves 
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for a new incaination as the seed from whidi the material 
organs proceed just as the coarse body arises &om the subtle 
body. [A combination of the matenal of the subtle body from 
the three ongmal elements, and of the matenal of the coarse 
body fiom their triply or qmntupl^ mixed denratiTes is not 
yet discorerable m Qanhaia’s commentary] 

According to this the mteractaon of body and soul must 
be conceived as follows, the Indriyaa are simply the poweis 
or functions of the Katanas, i.&, of the material organs, these 
they pioduee out of themselves and remam lu the closest and 
most intimate connection witii them; these Ind) lyas have their 
common centre in tlie JUanos, the Manas is homogeneous with 
them and itself an Indriyam\ it dwells large as the pomt of 
an awl, in the heart; m the Manas, filling it completely and 
(except by hberatiou and temporanfy in deep sleep) inseparably 
connected with it, is the Soul, which, by the mediation of the 
Manas and Jjidtiyas, governs the movements of the Karanns 
and receives their impressions, while the Mukhya iBr&na with 
its five branches pervades the whole body and provides for 
its nutrition on behalf of the soul; it is subject to the soul, 
but, leaving death out of the question, a connection between 
the two IS not discoverable 



XXVIII. Special States of the SouL 

Thebe are three states of the indiTidnal soul urhich sojourns 
in the body, they are Waking, dream-sleep, an4 deep 
sleep (p. 799, 14), and these three are also to he understood 
'when the highest soul is spoken of as “changeless onlooker 
“at the thiee changing states” (as e g. 432, 12, above p 276} 
A foul til state is dying consistmg in a passing out of the 
body (p. 799, 16), we have further swooning, which is how- 
ever not to ho reckoned as a fifth state because it is only an 
occasional and exceptional phenomenon, which is in the sphere 
of the healing art (p. 802, 13) 

We shall now consider these three states on the basis of 
the matenal afforded by the appendix 8, 2, 1—10 supplement* 
aiy to the Psychology, prefixing a bnef defimtion of them fiom 
p. 107, 12fEl “the soul is awake, when, m consequence of its 
“ connection with the various Up&dhis [the ten Indngas] which 
“proceed fiom the J/anos, it apprehends sensuous objects and 
“examines their differences; — when, modified by the impress- 
“lonsi^o of these, it sees dream-pictures, it is [occasionally, 
“tnr. Chand. 6, 8, 2, above p.-263} described by the wordiUhnas 
“[in the dream-state the senses repose, while the Manas remams 
“active, above p 320], in the state' of deep sleep m which the 
“two kinds of UgddJiis [Indnyas and ilfanas, or, as Govinda 
“maintams the coarse and fine] are m repose, and the differ- 
“ences conditioned by the Up&dhts cease to exist, the soul is 
“as it were dissolved (pialtaa) in its own self and therefore 


tM Xhe dresm-piataret have as came the impKiiioiu (vStanSi of the 
w^ng state, ef p 788, 11 ]Sg(mta-prdigiava--v&saMS-mmtttatvSttii svap- 
nasga, p 270, 8 ea tvapnSn nSdt-eare ’nu&^ilpa 
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“it is said* it has entered into itself (Chfind. 6. 8 1, aboTe 
“p. 263)'’ 

1. Dream- Sleep. 

Sutras 3, 2, 1—6 

In the principal passage. Brih. 4, 3 (a knowledge of which 
from Chap. 4. above p. 189 w e shall in what follows 
assume in the leader) it is said, “there are no chariots, no 
“teams, no roads, but he creates for himself chariots, teams 
“and roads." The question is (p 778, 7) whether a real 
creation is here to be understood or one depending on illusion 
(nidyfl). 

The first new might be taken, for it is said, he cieates," 
and further* “for he is the creatoi" (p 779, 6) Moieovei 
another passage (Enth 5, 8) says of dream-sleep 
“The spirit that la the sleeper never tires 
“And gives the form he will to hu desire*, 

“He is the Brahsmn, he the stainlesB one, 

“Immortal is his name 
“And all tbs spheres 

“Bepose in him, heyond him there » none" 

It might bo imagined that by wishes heie as befoie (Kftth. 
1, 23 — 24) leal objects are to be undeistood. and that by 
the creating spirit iKath 2, 14) the woild-creating highest 
Soul (^jua) IS meant tp 780, 1 5}, so that the dream-creation 
is to be conceived as leal }ust as much as the actual creation 
(p 780.10). 

To this IS to be leplied the dieam-creation is a mere 
illusion, and not a leality (p. 780, 17) because it is not con- 
sistent with time, space, and causality and is refuted by 
them (p. 781, 3). 1) ^ot with space, for there is no loom for 
chariots, etc in the limited confines of the body (p. 781, 5). 
It might be imagined that the soul leaves the body in sleep 
because it is said (Brih. loc. cit) * it soars fiom the nest and 
“hovers where it wiil’’ and because in dreaming, going and 
standing still are onh possible on this supposition (p. 781 6). 
But that is not so. for it is not' possible to pass over the 
space of a hundted miles in a moment; besides a man who 
goes to sleep in the i.ountry of the ifurits and reaches in his 
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dieam the countiy of the JFbnedZas, ought to he able to irake 
up there too, but m reality he always wakes in the country 
of the Kutus (p 781, 10, 14) Moreover objects in foreign 
counbies are in leality not at all the same as they were in 
the dream (p. 78S, 1). The above mentioned passage is there- 
fore to be taken figuiatively, and the going and standmg still 
in dreams are an illusion (p 782, S 7). The dream is just as 
unreconcilable with 2) the conditions of time, for one sleeps at 
night and believes it to be day, and often a dieam that lasts 
an hour seems like a number of years (p 782, 8), and the 
dream is in conflict 3) with causality, for one grasps chariots 
without hands, sees them without eyes, builds them without 
wood, besides their existence is refuted by tbs awakening 
(c£ above p. 247), and not by this alone but also by the course 
of the dream itseli^ for the chariot suddenly turns into a man, 
and a man mto a tree (p. 782, 11) 

True the dieam is not completely illusorj', for it is pro- 
phetic of good or ill luck Foi thus says the Scripture 
(Gh&nd 5, 2, 9) 

"Foi hun who dreaioa of happiness m love, 

"Good fortune when he wakes » near nt band,' 

while (according to Ait Ir. 3, 2, 4, 17) a black man with black 
teeth indicates a speedy death (p. 788, 7). Again those skilled 
in dream-books {sva^na-aStyaya p 783, 10) eiqtlam the dream, 
when they for example teach that ndmg on an elephant is a 
foretoken of nches, and on a donkey of poverty. Here what 
IS presaged is true, but what presages, the dream namely, is 
not true (p. 783, 14, cf above p. 270) —Besides it is the pur- 
pose of dieam-pictures to excite joy and feai, and that as a 
result of the good and evil that one has done ^ 784, 7) 
Therefoie the passage as to the creation of the chariot is 
to be understood figuiatively (p 784, 2) and selves to elucidate 
how far the spint is its own hght (p. 784, 9), The individual 
soul IS in the fiist place to bo regarded as the creator of 
dream-pictures ip 786, 3), and if the context of the EMmka- 
passage we have cited indicates the highest soul, this depends 
on the two being properly speakmg identical (p 786, 6) in the 
sense of the words tat tmm asi [it would have been more 
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appropriate to recall the -aords idai vai tat rrhtch ire find 
not far from these cited] God directs all tiungs and there- 
fore dreams too, but the dieam-creation is not a real one in 
the same sense that natuie is. “Fuithei the creation of nature 
"is not an absolute reahty {atyantikam stdyatvavi)-, for on the 
"basis of the woras of sciiptuie referring to its depending on 
“words (above p 262) we have proved its identity with Brah- 
"man tchap XX). as well as that the whole extension of the 
"woild IS a mere illusion its difference fiom the 

“illusion of a dream consists only in the continnance of the 
“extension of the world until the soul is recognised as Brah- 
“man, while the extension of the dream is refuted daily" 
(p 785, 10). 

“But are not God and the soul related as fire and spaiks. 
“and does not the soul theiefore of necessity share in (dods 
“omniscience and omnipotence as sparks have their shaie of 
“hght and heat, and cannot it therefore at will [samhalj^a) 
“create m a dream?” 

— Beply the homogeneity of the soul and God is a fact, 
but IS concealed by Ignorance, and only becomes manifest to 
him whose eyes aie opened by the giace of God 

“But how does it come about that this homogeneity is 
“hidden from us?” 

— ^It 18 , like fire under the ashes, hidden in consequence 
of the connection with the VpSdhis, to wit the body etc which 
aie produced by the world of names and forms dependent on 
Ignorance 

“But if the soul does not possess the omniscience and 
' ommpotence of God, it is essentially heterogeneous from 
“Him, and does not need to become so by the connection 
‘•with the body’*' 


The theory of the exteneiou of the world ns mSyS, the occmreuce 
of vhich in (hslaia is doubted hj Colebrooke, and in SSdatayana hj 
Cowell (Colebrooke, M £>, p 400) is quite clearly expressed in 
taiaiaVp 4,9—10 which is accepted bj both of them, from (.'ankara's 
Commentary the lollowing passages are applicable pp 120, 16 SS9, 2 
^,18 406,6. 432,8-13 472,'! 484 11 786,13, cf above pp 100, 187, 
SaS. 234, 276, 277, 299 
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— Sj the eonnecbon with the body it comes about, 
the soul’s (own) omniscience and omnipotence are concealed 
from it, and that is why it cannot create at will in a dream. 
If it could do so, no one would haTe an unpleasant dream, 
for no one creates what is not pleasing to himself (pp 786 
to 788). 


3. Beep Sleep 
S&trss B, 8, 7— B 

In deep, dreamless sleep, the soul becomes temporally 
one with Biahman In course of time this doctiine, which, m 
our opinion, only expressed the extinction of conscious m un- 
conscious life, that 18 perceived in sleep by simple observation, 
assumed an essentially different meaning According as the 
soul came to be regarded as an essentially intellectual potency 
a sepal ation of it fiom the MiAhya Ft ana as principle of the 
unconscious hfe and a closer connection with the organs of 
conscious life, vtz. Manas and Indnyas, became necessary In 
deep sleep this connection is temporarily dissolved in such a 
way that Manas and Indnyas enter into ihe Ft Ana, and the 
soul on the other hand is submerged in the Brahman who 
sojourns in the ethei of the heait. Qohkara’s statements on 
this pomt are concerned inth special questions and lest on 
assumptions which aie nowheie clearly developed, we must 
therefore by putting things togethci attempt to lay down what 
these weie 

In the waking state the soul, connected with the Manas, 
has its seat m the heart and from here by means of the Jn- 
dnyas exercises its influence thioughout the body. — ^In dream- 
sleep the functions of the hdtiyas aie extinguished, for 
(Fracna 4, 3} they aie absorbed into the Manas, and tlie soul 
surrounded by the still active Manas and the leposing In- 
dttyas (above p. 330) passes through the whole body, as a 
piince surrounded by his vassals makes a progiess through 
his kingdom This view based on B^ib 8, 1, 18 seems to hover 
liefoio Qankaia’s mind uhen be says p 370, 8, the soul enjoys 
the dieam-pictures which .iie dependent on waking impressions 
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n&^tcara, “as it passes throagli the veins.” — Li deep sleep, 
as IS said in the same passage (p. 270, 9), the tvo illusions ol 
wabng and dreaming are destrojed, and the soul, freed from all 
Upadhis enters into Srahman in the ether of the heart 'What 
oecomes of Mams and Indriyas m this case? According to 
Chaud 4. . ' the Fi&na absorbs them and this new is adopted 
by Qahkara p 720, 1. On the other hand it is said in the 
statement to he given below, the Uy&dhts (he, here iUanas 
and Indriyas) sojourned in deep sleep in “the pencardium 
(pujitat) or the veins,” which, 72 000 in number (according to 
BriL 2, 1, 19} starting from the heart surround the Fioitat 
ind thence (Qankara on Bpb. p 367. 8) pass to all parts of 
the body, 101 of them subsemng the withdrawal of the dymg 
soul from the body. This information leads us to beheve that 
the veins were taken to he the mam seat of the JfiiAhya 
Prana; with this agrees the statement that the F?/dna acts in 
them (Fra^na 3, 6) and that the Vdana leads the soul from 
the body at death by the 101 principal veins. 

After these preliminary remarks we turn to the statements 
of Qankara, which we shall give la some detail on account 
of certain special difficulties. 

On the i^uestion of the state of the soul m deep sleep 
isushuptam, snpti, susJiuptij. as we read in the Commentary 
on 3 2, 7, the scripture seems to contiadict itself; for there 
ire passages according to which the soul in deep sleep “has 
crept mto the ’■eins ’ (Ch§md. 8, 6, 3), “ lies in the pericardium” 
tBiih 2, 1, 19) “has attained unity in the Prfina” (Kaush 
4. 19), “ sojourns in the ether of the heart” (Bph 4, 4, 22), 
* has entered mto the Existent ’ (Chand. 6 8 1), “is embraced 
by the Self of knowledge” (Biih 4 3 21) — One might think 
that different places are to be here undeistood, because they 
all subserve the same end and therefore cannot be dependent 
on each other (p 789, 12) That is also the reason why they 
are mostly m the locative, and viheie this is not the case as 
in the passage about “the Existent” (p. 790, 3) the locative 
meaning is made certain by the connection and context 
(p. <90,8) As the essence of deep sleep consists in the sus- 
pension of individual cognition (visesha-inimna-upafamaj, and 
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all the «pots mentioned subsene tins parpose, >t seems that 
the soul in deep sleep can enter one or the other at choice 
Cp 700, 10; — To this is to be replied not at choice 
into one or the other, but at the same time (samuecayena) 
into all the places mentioned does the sou! entei in deep 
sleep (p 791, 1), because otherwise ite should have a partial 
denial (pa7,shc hadliah) of the evidence ot scripture From 
the uniformity of case it does not follovr that all (each for itself) 
fulfil the same purpose; they may fulfil difieient ends vtliich 
requiie to he combined (p 791, 7) and a!> a man can be at 
home and in bed at the same time, the soul too can he 
simultaneously in the veins, the pcncaidium and the Brahman 
(p. 791 S) 'Where (as in Chand 8, 6, 3) the veins alone are 
mentioned, nithout excluding Brahman who dwells, as wc 
know 111 another spot (in the ether of the heart! an entrance 
into Brahman by means of the veins (tiSdi'diajeim) is to he 
understood (p 791 16); this is not in contradiction with the 
locative; foi he who by means of the Ganges {Oangayd) jour- 
nevs to the ocean, has journeyed on the Ganges {OaTtgiySm) 
(p. 792 1) Moreover the passage in question is conccined 
with another matter, vu. the way tlirough the veins and sna- 
bcatns into the Brahman-world (in heaven], and in treating 
of this it is, to exalt the reins mentioned that no evil touches 
him who has entered by them (into tlic heart] and that hccauve^ 
as Oliand 6, 8 3 s.'iys, “he has thus become o-.o with heat" 
(p 792. 6). By heat ijtdas) is here to ho understood either 
the juice (pittam) in the veins that surrounds the organs oT 
cognition (p 792 6) or Brahman; for (p 792, 11) that it cannot 
bo touched by evil agrees with the facts of the Brahman- 
world (in the heart cf. above p 164) while the complex of 
veins issues (anugata) in Brahm.m. as the place of deep sleep. 
So loo the pencardium is m close reKitieuship (UHnoHiiB 
p 793. 4) with the place of deep sleep For the envelope of 
the heart is termed pcricardniin put Hat viliat is in the 
i*. also in the jiiiritef, just as what is in a town is surrounded 
bv the walls of the town tp 793, S) Of the three places of 
deep sleep, veinv pericardium and Brahmen the two brsl arc 
therefore only to be regarded as entrances (p 793, 1«) i«c 
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"Terns too, 01 the Putttat ore only the receptacle of the Upadhis 
“of the soul, m them its organs sojourn [probably only the 
“Indiiyas, and if a lemoral fiom its natural position be 
"assumed the Mauas] Eoi apait from the connection mth 
"the Upddliis, the soul in itself (status) needs no receptacle 
"but m its non-difference fiom Brahman i eposes in its own 
"majesty” (Ohand 7,24 1) and thus identity (tdddfHi^ani), not 
a 1 elation of receptacle and contents, exists, between it and 
Brahman (p 794, 2), "true the entiance of the soul into Brah- 
"man is never unrealised; it cannot give up its own nature; 
"but in dream and waking by virtue of its mmglmg with the 
" Up&dhis it 18 PS though the soul had passed into a different 
"natme, therefore the release from the Upadhis in deep sleep 
"is regarded as an entrance of the soul mto its onn nature” 
fp 794, 7) The aim of deep sleep, the suspension of indmdnal 
cognition would not be attained by a meie entrance into 
veins and Puittat, for (p 794 14) they involve plurality (bheda~ 
vishaya), and "where a plurality as it were exists, one sees 
“the other,” as the scripture (Bnh 4, 5 15) says True sus- 
pension ot cogmtion can be effected by the great distance of 
the objects but only where the subject is limited, which is 
not the case witli the soul, if the UpSdhis are left out of 
account (p 796 2), if however a lemoval of the Upadhis is 
meant it is just this release from them of which we are speak- 
ing (p 796 6) We do not maintam eithei that vems, pen- 
caidium and Brahman aie to be regaided as possessed of 
equal rights, for the two first do not come in question at 
all (p 796, S), the important thing is that Biahman is un- 
changeably the place of deep sleep, and tliat the Brahman- 
hood of the soul IS adhered to and a release in deep 
sleep from the activity of the waking and dream states 
(p. 795. 12) 

Just as deep sleep is an entrance into Biahman so awak- 
ing out of it IS a withdrawal from him fp 795, 15) 

But how IS It possible, if deep sleep is a complete union 
with Brahman that each soul on awaking finds its way back 
to its individuality V If a diop of water is poured into a body 
of water and a drop taken from it again it can haidly bo 
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assomed that you get the same drop again 1*-^^ Just so as 
it seems, must we assume that after its union with God in 
deep sleep the same soul cannot return to its indindualily, 
that on the conbary it is another soul or even God himself 
uho awakes in its place (p. 796, 8—797, 1). 

But tins is not so, as Qaiikara shows p. 797, 2ff , he who 
awakes can neither be another soulnoi God but must be the 
same who went to sleep and that for the lolloniiig reasons 
which the words of the Shtram also set forth 

]) fin account of wmla, it cannot be assumed that a 
liehgious] work begun in the evening and completed in the 
monung is divided between two different souls, and that at/- 
pasaUgSt “because too much would follow from it," to wit 
that then to eveiy one could be apportioned the woiks of 
another and be imputed to him at the letribution. 

On account of lemeinhiaice, foi one lemembcis when 
one wakes* “I saw this and this jesterday" and 'I am so 
and so” This continuity of the consciousness of eiteiiial 
objects and the Self pioves that the same soul awakes as 
went to sleep 

j; On account oj Vic text of saiplwc, “then it buines 
“back accoiding to the entrance, accoiding to the place, into 
“the waking state” (Brih 4. 3, 34)j— “all these creatures go daj 
“by day into the Biahman-woild and yet do not discover it 
(Chriud 8, 3. 2J,— “theietore of a tiutli, dear one, when all these 


i« The qaesUon raised above is explicable from the view thal the 
soul as such IS a completelj indifferent pnnciple, t e like God himself 
(chap XIV, 8) flirtipeste without difference, ond that therefore all its 
individuality is to be lOnght in its empirical existentid form. But 
wherem is this indnidnalitj to be found »-Not in the I7p5(i*« for thev 
ore only a mechauical apparatus, in themsehes dead, which are dike an 
attribute of all Therefore if ihe indnidual character can neither be 
found in the soul os each, nor in lU VpSdhtt, it must be diseoienble 
in some fertium quid, and this is moral determination, which we here 
characterise by three expressions from Biih. 4, 4, 2 

prajlifi (or as We preferred to saj above p 193 opflrropnyDfi), know- 
Udee works, and preiious (or newlj acquired) experience We 
return’later (p 874ff) to this quMlion, here we had to anticipate >t to 
make what follows intelligible 


\ 
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■'creatures proceed out of the Existent again, do the; not 
"know that thef proceed out of the Existent again, whether 
"they are tigers here, or lions, or wolves, or boars, or worms, 
"or birds, or midges oi gnats, whatever they may be, that 
"they become again” (GMnd. 6 10, 2) 

4) On accouttl of the ptecepts as to knowledge and works, 
which in the absence of personal identity would become m- 
valid; for otherwise deep sleep would mean complete liberation, 
and what would become then of the works that still remain 
and have to be atoned for, and of the (lowes) knowledge^ 
So too in the case of the other in whose person the soul 
would have to wake, the continuity of his actions would be 
destroyed. How can one even assume that any one goes to 
sleep in the person of A and ivakes up in the person of — 
Emally the realty liberated might also awake again m that 
case [for nothing distmguishes him from the others] and 
liberation would not be defimtive But this is aftei Ignorance 
has once been destroyed, impossible, and from this it follows 
that God (ifvaia). for whom Ignorance is eternally annihilated, 
cannot awake in the place of the soul — ^That is; for the reason 
that otherwise man would suffer for what he has not committed, 
and not atone for what he has committed (p 798, 18), it is 
impossible to assume that a different person from him who 
went to sleep wakes up. The comparison with the drop, which 
cannot be recovered from the body of watei, does not agree 
with the facts, for the distinguishing cause is wanting in this 
case, but in the case of the soul it is piesent, namely in the 
shape of works and knowledge [m which therefore consists 
the indmduahty of the individual] Moreover things which 
are hard to distmgnish for such as we aie, aie still distinguish- 
able; thus the goose (Jimisa, foi a domestic animal must be 
meant here) is able to distinguish water and milk when they 
are mixed (p 799,3) "There does not exist an individual 
"soul different from Brahman, distmgnishable ffrom the Existent 
“like a drop of water from a body of water; but the Existent 
"itself IS. in consequence of the connection with the UpSdhts, 
"termed individual soul in a metaphoncal sense, as we have 
"often set forth; and therefore the matter stands thus the 
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"action of a given individnal soal extends so far as the con' 
"nection witli a given 27^dAt[>complex] exists, and vrliere 
‘‘another UpMht is present, we have the action of another 
"individual soul, but one and the same Ujp&dht is in de^ 
‘sleep and the waking state in the position of the seed and 
"the plant, therefore it is the same soul which wakes up 
“again.” 

— If in the course of these discussions it appears occasion- 
ally as it the exoteno theory could not be maintained through- 
out in the doctrine of deep sle^, the Iasi remark shows that 
it IS not so. The union with Biahman in deep sleep and 
death and at the destruction of the world is in every case 
merely appai ent for the individnalities contmue to exist 
potentially and arise again from then* seed nschanged, and 
this IS at the bottom synonymous wiQi a real continned 
existence of the sonl 


3 Swooning 
SfttrsDi 8, 3, 10 

Besides the states of waking dreaming, deep sleep and 
death there is a special state, which is diffierent firom aB. an 
intermediate condition between several of them, namely swoon- 
ing (p. 799, 12) It 18 m the first place not the waking state; 
for in it the senses no longer perceive ttie objects. True the 
arrow maker perceives notbmg beyond his work when he is 
buned in it, but he has aU the same consciousness and control 
over his body, both of which are absent in the femting person 
(p, 800, 7 11) Further swoomng is not drenm-sleqi on account 
of jthe accompanying unconsciousness and not death heo^e 
It 18 distinguished from it by bodily warmth and breath ibat 
IS why people look for warmth m the region of the hmit, and 
breath m the nostnls to find out whether anyone is dead or 
only fainting, if both aie absent people say be is dead and 
fetch wood to bum the body, if on the other warmth 
Ittd breath are still present, he is oared for lu order to restoie 
Z to consciousness (p 800. 13). By his coming to h^^f 
a^n we see that he was not dead for from Ws realm 
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so retnm is possible [though Naciketas in the KS th a k a-TIpa- 
nishad, like JV, the Aimenian, in Plato Bep. 10. 13 p. 614£, 
gains information as to the Bejond by sojonising m the king- 
dom of the dead]. PinaQj swooning is not deep sleep either; 
for while fainting is characterised by interrupted breathing, 
trembling of the body, a frightful eigpression on his face, and 
widdy opened eyes, a person in de^ sleep has a peaceful 
eipression; he draws his breath regularly, and has his eyes 
closed, and his body does not tremble, moieorer he is waked 
by merely stroking liim with the hand, while not even blows 
with a hammer can rouse a fainting pemon. [Perhaps from 
observations during torture]. The causes of the two pheno- 
mena are different also; in the one case the blows of a club 
and the like produce it, m the other simple weariness (p 801, 10). 
Therefore swooning is half deep sleep, not in the sense that 
it is a bftif utiinti Tsith Brahman, but m so far as it is mter- 
mediate between deep sleep and death It is a gate of death 
SOa, 9)* “if there remain works [tiial still have to be atoned 
“for] speech and consciousness retnm, if nothmg remams 
“breath and warmth depart.” 


4. Metaphysical Significance of Death 
This last assertion is of importance because it shows how 
the strict predestination that governs life also controls its ter- 
mination. The whole empirical reality is, as we know, nothing 
more than kriya-laraka-phalam “the requital of works on the 
doer." and the whole bodily existence is hart/a-karanasonffhata 
“a ccmplex of the organs of work” intended to produce that 
requital in the form of aofaon and suffenng. True the poss- 
ibility IS not excluded, that the works of a single existence 
have to be atoned for in several succeedmg existences fcf 
p 1129, 11 translated above p 112), and m souls bora as 
plants such an assumption is unavoidable; for the rest however 
the view is that life both in quahty and quantity is in respect 
of the works of the previous existence an atonement exactly 
measured and completely fulfilling its aim. The atonement is 
brought about by hhoktnttam and kartritiam (the states of 

S3 
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enjojer and agent), the latter condition has as its unaroidable 
result norks irhich hare to be atoned for again m a following 
enstence, so that the cloclmrorfc of atonement in running dovn 
alvays mnds itself up again; and this goes on for ever,— un- 
less perfect knowledge is gamed which, as will be seen, does 
not depend on merit, it makes its appearance independentlj 
t( dissolve the existence in ito innermost essence, to consume 
the seed of works and thus for all time make a contmliabon 
of transmigration impossible. On the o&er hand, knowledge 
cannot put an end to tiie present existence because this is 
conditioned by the works of an earlier birth, whose seed has 
already germinated and cannot therefore be consumed but 
demands its (nil retribntson So long as a balance of works 
remains from a previous existence, death cannot occur, if they 
are faowerer exhausted, life must go out, like a lamp when 
the oil 18 burnt up, — and lead the Ignorant on fancifully 
elaborated ways to a retribution in the Beyond, and then 
hack to new forms of existence; while the sages who possess 
the higher knowledge are immediately swallowed up in identity 
with Brahman, and those who possess the lower knowiedgo 
indirectly by the Devayfina or way of the Gods 

It only remains for us to cxnmme the Eschatology of our 
system, to follow the soul on its wanderings after death and 
to consider the two possible ways of its entrance into Brahman 



THE EOEETH; PAB.T OF THE VEDlNTA. SYSTEM: 
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-vrards into Brahman, whence there la no return. The doera 
of works go upwards hy the Piinyina, the "Path of the 
Fathers,” mto the Inmmous realm on the moon, enjoy there the 
fruit of their works and then descend once more into a new 
incarnation, diffenng according to the moral character of the 
previous life. Finally, those who possess neither knowledge 
nor works come to the "third place,” that is, they are rehom 
as lower animals or [KSlth 6, 7] plants, without having tasted 
hhss on the moon. 

3. According tc the esoteric Yedknta doctnne, which al< 
ready finds ei^ression m the TJpamshads, the soul is identical 
with Brahman and the entire existence of the manifold world 
IS an illusion For him who sees through this illusion, there 
is neither a migration of the soul nor an entering into Brah- 
man, hut " Brahman is he, and into Brahman he is resolved,” 
as 18 said m Brih 4, 4, 6 (translated above p 194), compare 
with this< as also with what follows, the section of Qankara'a 
Commentaiy, p 113S— 1133, translated under the title of 
"Esoteric Eschatology” above p 114ff 


2 Exoteric and Esoteric Eschatology 

Our system is a combination of all the three views just 
stated. It returns, from the first stage of development, the 
doctrine of reward and punishment in the Beyond and mutes 
this with the second theory in such a way as to assume a 
double retnbution for the good and the evil the one after 
death in the B^ond, the other through a descent to new m- 
camation following thereon and through the particular form 
of that incarnation. Opposed to the transmigration of the 
JPitnyana is the hberation of the DevaySi>na\ but both, the 
Path of the Fathers and the Path of the Gods, ire vahd only 
in the mcoteiic, lower knowledge Only for him, to whom tbs 
whole world still appears as real, can the two Paths into the 
Beyond be real too the PtirtySma, which leads back ag^ 
to earth-life, and the Demyina, which, as reward for ^ 
lovrer exotenc knowledge and the accompanying worship («1*^ 
Sana) of the lower (japaram, sagunam) Brahman, leads the so 
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to liim. In contradiction ynth the chief passage in the TJpa- 
niahftdB on transmigration, the ^stem regards this liberation 
attained throngh the Devay&na as being not yet complete. It 
becomes so only yrhen those, TTho throngh the loirer knowledge 
hare entered into the sagunam hrahma, there obtam perfect 
knowledge, the samyagdarsanam. For only the latter, that is 
the knowledge of the identity of one’s own Soul with Brahman, 
brings about absolnte liberation, or rather is in itself already 
that hberation. hence, as soon as that knowledge dawns, even 
here on earth, hberation is accomplished and the persistence 
of coiporeahty till death is only an lUnsion oi the senses, 
which when once true knowledge is attamed, can no longer 
deceive ns, even though we are unable to remove its appear- 
ance — Thus a man snffenng from a disease of the eyes sees 
the moon double and cannot preient himself horn doing so, 
but he knows that there is really only one moon there 


3. No Transmigration from the Esoteric Standpoint 

From what has been said it is clear that, in the Theory 
of Liberation to which our last pait will be devoted, we shall 
again meet with the twofold doctiine that we have followed 
out in detail as the lower and higher knowledge in Theology, 
and as the empirical and metaphysical standpomt in Cosmo- 
logy and Psychology, while in the piesent part, on the con- 
trary, which deals with transmigration we shall encounter only 
the lower, exoteric, not the higher, esoteric doctrine which 
puts precisely m the place of this pilgrimage of the soul, the 
knowledge of the soul's identify with Brahman, through which 
liberation is gained at once, so that from the standpomt of 
the higher knowledge there can be no question of anything 
like transmigration. Accordmgly the reality of the Samsata 
stands or falls with the empirical reahfy of the world as the 
latter is a mere illusion, so also are the ideas as to the former 
not so much, as with Plato, eIxoxe; |iu9oi, but rather a con- 
tmuation of that illusion into the domain of transcendent, the 
question remains open however how far our author’s mind, 
deeply, embued as it was with behef in transmigration accord- 
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ing to ili% general Tiews of his people, reached a clear, scien- 
tific consoiousness of the mythical character of tbs doctnne 
of transmigration. It is tme thrt he declares often enough, 
that neither the world, nor the mdindnal wandering soul in 
truth exists; but tbs did not prerent him, as we have seen, 
from ptittmg forvrard a detailed theory of world-creation, and 
with -^e same earnestness he treats of the doctnne of Sam- 
sSra, according to the Vedic revelation and in close connection 
with those passages of the Upaxashads which treat of trans- 
migration; amongst wbch we must specially smgle ont the 
JFttfic^ntvtdyd from Brih. 6, S and Cb&nd 5, 8—10, then the 
Patyn^hanAyOi m Elaiish. 1, together with the Zfpakosalavidy&, 
Ch&hd. 4^ 10—16 (translated above p. 164ff.), the JDaha3ramdy&, 
Ohand. 8, 1—6 (above p 168 ff); further K&th. 6, 7, Pragna 6 
(above p. 198 ff.), and other passagea 

These and other passages we shall make use of according 
to the regmiements of our present task, one only among them 
need he placed before the reader m extenso, because not only 
IB it the most extensive monument from Vedio times of the 
doctnne wbch more than any otbor has donunated the entire 
thou(^t of the Indians, but also because it underlies m general 
as well as in paxtaonlar all the explanations of Bfidatfiyana 
and Qankara in tbs and our last part cbs is the BaUca-Offtit- 
mdy&, that is "the Doctnne of the Fire Foes,” wbch is found 
in Bmh. 6, a and Chfind. 6, 3—10 in two recensions, w^ 
generally agree verbally, and yet again diverge material)y from 
each other. Moreover, Bph is simpler, more beantifnl, more 
ancient, Chbid, smoother, more modem, more detailed toiwM 
the end, so that the two stand to each other very mch m 
the gftmn relation as th** many parallel passages m the Gospels 
according to St. Mamew and St. Luke. The addi^ in 
are such that, as we shall see, a furflier devdopmen 
of the dootnno is reoogmzable m them. For tbs 
hecanse our Ved&uta authors take their stand dbefly on ®anm, 
we shall tshe that version as our basis and make use of JJpn. 
' only when the latter is of ^ecial interest. 



XXX. The Vedic Doctrine of the Five Fires. 

Ch&ndogya-IIp. 5, 3 — ^10 ^Briliadaninjaka-TTp 6, 2). 

1 Inisodnotion 

Qvetdlietu, the son of (of above p 262), comes to 

the assembly of the Hiiledlas. There king JPravahai^, son of 
Jihda, asks him five questions* 

1. "Knotrest thou Trhither the creatures go &om hence?” 

2 “Snowest thou hovr they return hither again?” 

3. "Knowest thou the partmg of the tiro irays, the Path 
of the Gods and the Path of the Pathers?” 

4 "Enowest thou irhy that world does not become full?” 

5. "Knowest thou how at the fifth offering the waters 
speak with human voiced” 

To all these questions Qvetaketu knows no answer. Downcast, 
he comes to his father and complains that he has been in- 
adequately taught by bim. The latter declares that he him- 
self is unable to answer the questions asked. Both then set 
out and come to the king who grouts Jrum a boon. As this 
boon hnmi chooses the solution of the questions asked, and 
after some resistance the king consents to impart the follow- 
ing instructions to bun and says he is the first Brabman who 
had received them (cfL above p. 18). 

2 The Five Sacnfiad OSennga 

As in the sacrifice the offerings are thrown mto the fire 
to come forth &om it agam in a spintnalised form, so too 
the fire, wherem the corpse is burnt, is a sacrificial fire, 
through which man passes to come forth out of it agam “in 
a lummous form” (Brih ) This conception of the nsmg from 
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the body as an offering, is also apphed by the section nnder 
discussion to the descent of the sonl into the body firom the 
Beyond this descent is a passing throngh fire transfoimatianB, 
which are spoken of as five snccessire sacrificial acts and are 
descnbed in detail. 

The first sacrificial fire, thr-ough which man passes is the 
other world; its elements (fad, smoke fiame, coals, sparks) 
are the sun, its rays, the day, the moon, and the stars In 
this fire the Gods offer Faith, and from this offering goes 
forth Sing Soma 

The second sacnficial fire, consisting of wind, vaponr, 
thunderbolt, and hail, is Paqanya, that is here* the storm 
cloud; in this fire the Gods offer king Soma, and from this 
offering goes forth Bam. 

The third sacn fi cial fire, consisting of the year (that is 
tune), space, night, and the cardinal points is the Earth 
(Brih this world) ; in this fire the Gods offer rain, and from 
this offering goes forth Food 

The fourth sacnficial fire, consisting of speech, breath, 
tongue, ^e, ear, is Man; in this fire the Gods offer Food, 
and from this offering goes forth the Seed 

The fifth sacnficial fire, consisting of the generatire organs 
and functions of woman, is Woman, in this fire the Gods 
offer the seed, and from this offering goes forth the Embryo 
"Thus it happens that at the fifth offering the waters [one 
“mar understand by this either the subtle body oi the 
“moral character; of this, later] speak with human roioe 
“Then when tbs embryo, surrounded by its cbonon, has lam 
•‘for ten months or howerer long it may be in the womb, it 
“is horn. After it is horn, it lires as long as may be Then 
“ when it dies, it is home away to its destination in the fire 
“even thither whence it came, whence it arose ’ 

8. The PsQi of the God (dnaySna) 

“Those now who know this, and those others who practise 
* faith and penance (B^ih.: Truth) in the forest, enter into the 
“flame, [of the funeral pyre] from the flame into the day, from 
“ the day into the light half of the month, from the hght half 
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"of the month into the summer months [bteraQj. into the six 
"months in which the son journeys northwards] from the 
"months into the year, from the year into the sun (Brih.* the 
"world of the Gods), &om the sun into the moon, from the 
“moon mto the lightning— there indeed is a man, who is not 
"as a human being, he leads them to Brahman” (Addition 
m Brih.. "there in the world of Brahman they dwdl &r, far 
"away. For such there is no return.”) 

"This IS the Path of the Gods.” 

The Path of the Fathers (pifr^fina) 

"On the other hand, those who [only] practise sacrifices, 
"pious deeds, and alms-giving m the village (Bnh r who 
"through offermgs, alms, and penance gam heaven), these 
"enter into the smoke [of the fnneral pyre], from the smoke 
"mto the night, from the night mto the other [dark] half of 
"the month, from the other half of the month mto the six 
“winter months ^terally. the six months, in which the sun 
“journeys southwards], these do not reach the year, but pass 
"from the months mto the world of the Fathers, from the 
“world of the Fathers mto the Ak&9a, from the Ak&ga into 
"the moon, who is King Soma, therefore he is the sustenance 
“of the Gods, him the Gods ©ajoy.” (Otherwise Brih . “When 
"they have attained to the moon, they become food; m that 
“place, just as one enjoys Kmg Soma with the words: ‘swell 
“‘up and shrink,’ *2s so also are they enjoyed by the Gods.") 

1 ISie Soma^plant is placed m water which makes it swell, then 
it IB pressed, which makes it shrink and the SomB>drink tnekles oat— 
2, To this earthly Soma corresponds as a heavenly Soma the moon, which 
decreases when the Gods dnnk it, and then increases again, Rig\ 10, 
6 pot tiS, deia, prapibanti, fata’ dppapose punah — 3 The increase 
and decrease of the moon is however on the other side conditioned by 
the rising of the dead to the moon, where they eigoy the fruit of their 
works, and their snbaeqaent re-descent to a new life upon earth. — i. A 
combination of these ideas gives ns the concept, that the dead, in virtue 
of tbeir works, rise to the moon, where they, that is, their works, are 
enjoyed by the Gods (according to Ath«rva-Y. 3, Sd, 1, the Gods take 
•wlj Vis of tho works as tnbute], until they are consnmed. The being- 
eigoyed bj the Gods is on the other hand an eiyoying of the irnit of 
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"-•-After they hare dvelt tiiere, so long as any residamn is 
"left, th^ retam by the way they came, back again into the 
"Ak&Qa, firom the Ak&ga into the wind, after they have be- 
"come wind, they become smoke, after becoming smoke, vaponr, 
"after becoming vapour, clond, after becoming cloud, thqr 
"descend as rain; these same are bom here bdow as nee 
"and barley, as herbs .md trees, as sesame and beans. Thence 
"tmly it IS more diffionlt to escape, for only the man who 
"eats him as food, who emits him as seed, only his increase 
"(descendant) does he b.icome. — (The following down to the 
"end only in Ohdnd.) Now those whose conduct here was 
"fair, for them there is the prospect that they viU come mto 
"a fair womb, the womb of a Brahman, or a Sishatnya or a 
"VaiQya; — those, however, whose conduct here was foul, fiir 
"them there is the prospect that they will come into a fonl 
"womb, a dog’s womb, a swine’s womb, or (even) into the womb 
"of a Candkla,” 


6 The thud Place 


(Chfludogya-Up) 

"But upon neither of these 
“two ways are to be found 
“those minute, ever-returning 
“bemgs, who originate and pass 
"away, as qmckly as one says 
“it bites This is the third 
“place. — 

" Therefore that world 
“grows not full” 


(Biihadftianyalcs-ITp ) 

"But those who know not 
“these two paths, those are 
"the worms, birds, and what- 
“soever bites” 


6 Epdogne (only in CbandogyB-Up.} 

'Therefore should one beware* — On this there is this 


‘verse 


work, on the part of the dead, jMt a^ ivhan a 

the woman on her «de eiyoyB the man (Qaflk on Ch&nd p 848, ) 

penon and hia works melt into one another m theie fenae., more « 

ihi., later 
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“The thief of gold and drinker of strong dnnkt, 

“The slayer of a Brahman, and he who defiles his teacher’s bed, 
“These four pensh and fifthly he who goes with them." 

“But on the other hand, he who thus knows these fire fires, 
“he renlj consorts not with them and is not stained with their 
“enl, hut remains pure and unspotted in the world of the 
“pure, he who knows tbs, who knows this.”— 

7 On the two Becfensions of the Doctrine of the Fire Fires 
The difference between these two passages cited &om Brib 
and ChSnd. is, in spite of all Terbal agreement, very consideiv 
able Penance (tapos) according to Bi^h. does not bberate 
but accordmg to Chfind. it does hberate, farther the whole 
system of the tbee paths after death is essentially modified 
and much confused by the additions in Ghfind , — ^their con- 
fusion IS increased in the Vedfinta-sfitras since th^ go back 
generally to Ghfind., but also to Brih, so that it is hardfy 
possible to obtain a uniform and consistent view. 

The conception in Bfih is perfectly clear, the wise by 
the DevaydMa enter into bberaUon, the performers of pious 
works nse on the Pitny&na to the moon, and thence des- 
cend, as it seems, only mto human bodies. Those who possess 
neither knowledge nor works are shut out from both paths 
and enter as punishment mto the bodies of animals 

It IS otherwise in Ghfind., here too the Path of the Fathers 
accordmg to the openmg words, is destmed for those who 
have practised pions works But tbs determination is quite 
lost sight of m the addition at the end, which distingnishes, 
among those who return upon the Pitnyana between those 
of fru: conduct and those of foul conduct and accordingly 
destmes the former to life m one of the three bgher castes 
and the latter mther to animal Me or to existence m a lower 
caste. Through this “the third place” properly becomes super- 
fluous and 18 left to low and short hred animals, wbch ac- 
cordingly, as it seems, remain entirely shut out from ascent 
and descent m the transformation of the soul, quite contrary 
to the drift of the Vedanta system — It is a further incon- 
sistency, that Ghfind. recognises both reward and punishment 
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for those who go by the Rtny&na on their return to earth- 
life, hut in the Beyond on the contrary reward oidy; this in- 
consistency our system remoTes by inserting, as contrast to 
the reward on the moon, the pains of hell in the Beyond also. 
How it fiirther finds a way through the contradictions of its 
Yedio sources, we shall see further on 

We turn now to an examination of the single phases of 
transmigration, and in this we shall give the remauung Yedio 
tests in their proper places, assuming on the other hand that 
the main passage translated in the present chapter is always 
present in the reader’s mind 



XXXI. The Passing of the Soul from the Body. 

Stitraa 4, 3, 1-U. 17. S, 1, 1—7. 

1. The Tedic Basis. 

Tbs doctrine of the passing of the soul, vhich is the same 
far all, except those trho possess the Samyagdarganam, (that 
IS, for the Ignorant and for the worshippers of Brahman 
possessed of attributes, who follow the lower knowledge), bases 
itself partly on the conceptions contained in the previous 
chapter of the Waters, which speak with human voice in the 
foth offermg, and of Faith, which the Gods offer in the first 
sacnficial fire, partly on the following passage from Chand 
6, 8, 6 (translated with the context above p. 264); 

"When now, 0 dear one, man departs hence, speech 
"enters into Manas, Manas into life, life into heat, 
"heat into the highest God-head.” 


2. The Involntion ot the Organa 
Sttrai 4, S, 1—6. 

1. At death, according to tiie passage jnst quoted, speech 
first of all enters mto Manas 1087, 6); nnder speech here 
file remammg mne JMriyas (above p. 329) are included, for 
ano&er passage says (Fraqna 3, 9): "therefore, when his 
' splendour is exfingnished, he passes to rebirth together with 
"bis senses, which have entered into Muias” (p. 1089, S). Are 
wo now to understand by the senses, for example, speech, the 
sense itself or only its function (mtti) (p. 1087, 8)? — This 
question appears strange, after our author, as we saw above 
P 332, has already stated p. 716, 10 that the organs (fatranam) 
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are only fnnctionB (vnffi), as indeed ve can understand under 
the Jndnyaa, which depart hence with the sonl natorally not 
the material organs, but only functions conceived as indepen* 
dently ffiostent potencies, lb this sense it is a matter of 
course that only the function (mtti) of the Tndnyas enters 
(sampadyate) into Manas, while the bodily organ penshes with 
the body. The question here raised on ^e other hand, as is 
apparent from the way it is answered, must be understood m 
the sense that by vrtUt are not to be understood these fimcbons 
themselves, but only them activily, and by their sampatii not 
then entering into Manas, but then, complete dissolntion 
(pravdaya p. 1088, 1, vpafama p 1088, 4) Accordingly we 
must interpret the question under discussion to be. whether 
at death the sense organ (the vntH, according to p. 716, 10) 
attached to the soul, when it enters (aampadydle) into Manas, 
IB, on this entering in, dissolved (eamptutyato) only in its 
fnnctional actmly (vnttt) or in its very essence? The answer 
is that onty the fimctio^ activity, not the Ssdnyani penshes 
(vdg-ttTtttr matuat sawpadyate p. 1088, 1), in the first place, 
becanse otherwise complete non-sepaxateness (pmihdga) would 
ensue, and the condition of non-separateness, according to 
4, 2, 16, belongs only to the liberated and not to others 
Q). 1084 6), agsu, because the perc^on which shows how 
the activity of the senses dies out at death, while that of 
Manas (conscionsness) persists for some time longer, only gives 
ns the nght to speak of an extinction of the functional activity) 
not of that of the agent (p. 1088, 10), finally, because a thing, 
acoordmg to its essence, can mdy ent« mto that from which 
it arose, as a pot into clay but according to its functional 
activity, it can enter into somethmg ebe, as for instance tte 
foTintannti.1 activily of file springs from fael and is extingmshed 
m water, althn n g b both are different from it (p 1088) 14) if, 
notwithstanding, the passage says that ^eech enters into 
Manas, this depends on usage (ppaedra), which does 
tatignish between the action and the agent (p 1089, 3)w—-l-hc 
ambiguity displayed by the author m the use of these expressions 
vntti and sau^adyate is to ns unintelhgible 
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2. The second act at death, according to Ob&nd 6, 8, 6, is 
that Manas enters into JPr&na (as the principle of nneonsdoas 
life, ahore p. 333 E) B.ere the same question repeats itsel£ 
One might think that Manas as an organ enters into Pr9na, 
because it is said, in Chhnd. 6, 6, 5 (ahore p. 263), that Manas 
IS formed from food, and PriLiia from rrater. rrhile agam it is 
said (ahore p. 233) that food, that is. the earth, arose from 
iratei (p. 1090, 4). But here too it seems rather to be the 
fact that only the function (functional actinty) of Manas is 
to be understood as entering (dissolnng into) Pr&na; for it is 
only tiie function of Manas that 'we can obserre coming to 
rest (p 1090, 9) in Prina m one rrho tails asleep and in one 
desirous of liberation (cflElLth 3, 13); and again we cannot 
condude from the mediate (pranahKa. found only here as adj ) 
arising of Manas from Pr3na that the former must re-enter 
mto the latter, since otherwise it would also follow that Manas 
must dissolre itself in food, food in water, and Prdna in water 
(p 1090, 13). Here too therefore we must understand by 
Manas only its functional activity, not the agent, since usage 
does not distinguish between them (p 1091, 1). 

S. When farther it is said in Ch§Lnd. 6 8, 6 that Prlna 
merges mto heat {tejas), we must note that, in the first place, 
it enters not into heat but info fiie overseer {adhyaksha) by 
which IS to be understood “the overseer ot the cage of the 
“body and the organs,” that is, the individual soul (jiaa) 
(p. 1091, 6), the latter (jiva) is defined on this occasion as 
“self of knowledge endowed with Urn hmitations (npddin) of 
“knowledge works and previous experience” (p. 1091, 9) by 
which, as we shall show immediately, the moral character is 
to be understood. With the latter the soul seems to be more 
closely muted than with its organs; for while these must first 
enter into it, the moral character chngs to the soul of itself — 
Even though in the successive stages of the entering in the 
fundamental passage Chand. 6, 8, 6, does not mention the 
individual soul, yet its insertion between iVSna and Ttyas 
IS justified by another scriptural passage (Bph. 4, 3, 38. 
translated above p. 192) in which it is said tliat at death 
all the Pranas cuter into the soul, and that, when the latter 
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departs, life and with it all the organs of hfe,i2« depart with 
it (p. 1091, 19}. 

4 Onlj after the Pihnas hare entered into the soul which 
is accompanied hy the moral character, does the soul enter 
with them into heat, by which here, as will shortly be farther 
shown, are to be understood the other elements also, as well 
as heat (t^as}, in that sublimated form, in which they con- 
stitute the seed of the body (p 1092, 2} This absoiption of 
the Pranas into the bonl, of the soul into heat, does not con- 
tradict the words of the fundamental passage, accordmg to 
which the Pr^vas enter into heat, foi if a man goes from 
Qruglma to Mathur& and from Maiihur& to BSttekfutram, he 
has theieby gone from grughna to F&^lipiOram (p. 1093, 2) 


3. The subtle Body 
Sfilm 4, 2, 6—11 8, 1, 1-6, cf 1, 4, 1—7 

The soul with the organs of conscious and unconscious life 
{It^iyas, Manas, Ftdna) which hare entered mto it, farther 
needs in order to be able to withdraw from the body a lehicle 
(fifpaya) of material nature, since without such, without a 
material basis, as experience shows, nothmg bring can more 
or stand (p 744, 9} This basis is the subtle body, sukshmam 
gartram (p 341, 3. 1097, 14), or, as Qafikara usually para- 
phrases it. de7ia-t;2;di» bhdta^kshm&m (p 740, 8 741, 3 744, 2; 
c£ 1096, 10 1092, 10), that is, “the fine parts of the elements 
“which form the seed of the body.”**^ In order hereafter 


»is That the eool taLei the Pranac with it dependi on the faot that 
‘nithont them the eon] can neither more not enjoy in the life after death 
(p 745, 5), therefore when it ii said (Brih 8, 8, 18) that the Pranas at 
death go to the Gods, the eye to the son, the breath to the wind, etc, 
thu » only a metaphorical (jMiSkta, gaum) expression (p 745, 1), which 
means that at death the Gods withdraw (p 745, 8} thqir assistance from 


the organs (above p 837ff} 

•« Of UKUa-siOshmam 208, 1 207, 1 841, 6 (plnr } 743, 1, and bMUtt- 
mStrdi 740, 18. 14, the expression fonindtrSm is, so far as no know, not 
yet to be found in Qa&kara’s Commentary — These fine parts of foe 
elements, which form foe seed of foe body, are of hke nature with th® 
seed from which the world srfler its destrnction comes forth anew each 
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to attain a bod; consisting of the different elements, the soul 
must take mth it the seed of this body, and tins seed, not of 
heat alone, but of all the elements, is to be understood irhen 
in the fundamental passage. Ch&nd 6, 8. 6, it is said. Life 
enters into heat For the scripture says (£rih 4^ 5). *‘fthis 

“soul is) of the nature of earth, water, air, ether, heat” 
(p. 1093, 12), and the Smriti (Manu 1, 27} declaies. 

“The infinitely minute pnrU of the Five, 

“From which antes all in order.” 

l^ow these elementary germs of the future body, embraced 
by which the soul leaves the body (p 741, 3), are also to be 
understood in the explanations in 3, 1, 1 — 6 by the term 
waters, which according to the doctnne of the Five Fires 
speak with human voice at the fifth offenng, after having been 
offered five times m succession, — as Faith, Soma, Fain, Food, 
and Seed, — by the Gods in the Fires of Heaven, the Atmo- 
sphere, the Earth Man, and Woman (p 741, 6). True, only 
water is there spoken of (p 742, 11), but under that name 
the germs of all the elements are to be understood (p. 744, 2} 
and these are called water, first, because according to p. 240 
above water contains m itself (p. 743, 4) all elements (of which 
here, following Chand. 6, 2, three only are named, on this see 
p. 231 above), then because m the body, which likewise con* 
' sists of them all (above p. 240ff ), water preponderates (p. 743, 9). 

These waters then, representing the totality of the element- 
ary germs are thus what forms the bndge from one human 
existence to another by being offered successively as Faith, 
Soma, Bam, Food, and Seed. The description of the last four 
as water is readily explained &om the preponderance of the 
water element m these materials (p 746, 1), but by faith, 


time (above p 70 S28), thej are both regarded ae being allnded to by 
the avyakiatp of Kalb. 8, 11 and the akBharam of Mnnd S, 1, 2, p 341, 18 
jagad tdam anadittgalta-nSmarSpamr vya~Stmakam, prag-taxutltttm 
<tvgalta-falida-arJiatn—,tttd-&tman& ea sartratga (that is, of the subtle 
body) opt avgal^-falia-arhaham , and p SOb, 1 Ae akshttmm is avg- 
Skntam, tidmardpa-VtjasaXti-rUpam bMtasSkshmam, igvarttSfragam (the 
materul substratum in tbe creation of the norld) ta^a tva vpSdhi-l^tir 
tarn (only an Upidhi of the l^vaia, not a pradMmm independent of him) 

24 » 
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which appeals as the saotificial element in the first offering 
the same waters are equally to be understood (p 74fi 6), first, 
because only in that way can question and answer harmonise 
with each other (p 746, 10), then, because the first offering, 
being the canse of the subsequent ones as its effects, cannot 
be essentially diffeientm nature from them (p 746,13) "Further 
"it is not possible, m so &r as Faith, bemg an idea {pratyaya), 
"is a quality of Manas or the soul, to tear it away from the 
"substance in which it inheres, like the heart, etc of a sacn* 
"ficial nchm, to use it as on offering By the word ‘Faith’ 
"therefore the waters are to be understood” (p. 747, 1 — 3) 
‘PhiB designation corresponds to the usage of the Veda (Taitt 
aiLiph 1, 6 , 8, 1 graddhi v&’ &pah), and is e^lained by the 
fact, that tlie waters as seeds of the body assume a' subtlety 
like that of faith (p. 747, 5), somewhat as one mi^t call a 
hero of hon-hke courage, a hon Qp 747,6) — We shall see 
shortly, how oui author brings himself into palpable contra* 
diction with this express explanation of “faith” as the element- 
ary seed of the body. 

This “subtle body," forming the seed of the body, — 
subtle, because it departs through the veins (p 1097, 7)— has, 
according to its essential nature, on one hand extension 
(tanutvam) and so the capacity of locomotion (p 1097. 8), on 
the other, however, trauspareni^ {svacchatvam), m virtue of 
which it meets with no obstacle in departing and also is not 
seen by those standing round (p 1097, 8). The bodily warmth 
proceeds from it (p 1097, 14, otherwise Chind. 3, IS, 8, trans- 
lated above p 169); hence during life the body feels warm to 
the touch, after death on the contrary cold, while in other 
respects the body is yet unchanged (p. 1098, 1) Finally, it is 
owing to the subtle nature of this body, that it is not also in- 
jured when the (gross) body is injured • for example (p 1097, 11) 
by bummg (by which we must naturally not think of the burn- 
ing of the corpse) 

Sdtram 4, 2, 8. “ Untd Sie entrance, because of the aeaar- 
alion as to Sams&ra.” — Commentary “When further on m 
“the text (Chind. 6, 8, 6, above p 367) it is said ‘the heat 
“ ‘enters into the highest Q-odhead,’ this means that the 
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“ above-mentioned heat [meaning the subtle body] accompanied 
“by the Onlooker, by Prfina, and the host of the organs and 
“united \nth the othei elements, enters at death into Ihc 
“highest G-odhead But of vhat kind is this entrance^ this 
“is to be considered. One might think it to be a final dis- 
“ solution of the own being in the highest Godhead, from 
“which it came forth, for the origin of all ezirtence, of all 
“that has become bodily is. as we have established, the highest 
“Godhead, and thus also this entering into non-separateness 
“would be final — To this we reply this subtle body formed 
“out of heat, etc., as it is the bearer of the oigans, ear, etc., 
“continnes to exist ulihl the entrance, until liberation from 
“Samsara as that liberation follows upon the perfect know- 
“ ledge, heeauae at the dedaiatton as to Samsdru as it is given 
“in the words (Kath. 6, 7) 

“The one attains a mother’s womh and takes a hotnan form 

"Another animates a plant, as deeds md knowledge fate ” 

’ For othernise meie dying would be for eveiyone a dissolution 
“of the Upiidfais and a final entrance into Brahman, but then 
“the Canon of Law would he purposeless, and equally so the 
“Canon of Knowledge But bondage has its ground m ialee 
“knowledge and can therefore he loosed in no other way than 
“by pel feet knowledge. Hence, in spite of its origin from it, 
“this entrance of the soul there into the Existent, like that in 
“deep sleep and at the dissolution of the world, is such that 
' a seed remains over and persists” (p. 1096, 3 — 1097, 3). 

—In reality this entrance into Brahman, retained for the 
sake of the Vedic texts, is a mere passing through Brahman, 
and not even that for the system, as such, knows nothing of 
It, but makes the souls pass immediately after death either 
by the Pittiydna to the moon, or into hell, or finally by the 
Detayana into the (lower; Biahman. 

Upon all these Paths the soul is accompanied by the subtle 
body lor the latter, as we saw continues to exist as long as 
Samsara, but Sams&ra has existed from Eternity (above 
p 280) and endures until liberation, whence it follows that 
as the soul is clothed from all eternity with the organs (above 
p 312) so also It 15 clothed with the subtle body and so it 
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remains until it gains peifcct knowledge, that is, esoteric 
knowledge On the other hand, the exoteric knowledge, as it 
leads upwaids into the lower Drahman by the jL^coaydna, docs 
not free the soul from the subtle body Tiue as this subtle 
body 18 a support of the soul by tlic elcnients. this support is 
for the purpose of rebirth, but icbnth no longer takes place 
m one who has (exoteric) knowledge, since according to the 
scnpture he attains immortality (which means that he is no 
longer subject to death, aboiepp. 149. 287), for these leasons 
one might think that only the Ignoiance (p 1094, 12) departs 
(clothed with the subtle body), but this is not so rather it 
IS exactly the same in the case of the ignorant and of the 
possessor of (exoteric) knowledge except the dilTcrence of the 
Paths which they respectively take, the ignoiant passps with 
the subtle body to new embodiment, the (exotciic) knower 
passes on his own special path to immortality (p. 1095, 10) , 
true, immortality in the full sense of the word is not the so- 
journ in a given place and thus lequires no going thither and 
thcrefoie no mateiial substratum (p. 1095, 13), but the im- 
mortality of the (exoteric) knower, with which we arc hero 
concerned, is only lelative {apeJesInka), since lie has not yet 
burned up all Ignorance, hence for it a going, and, in older 
that this may be possible, a subtle body as material lehiclc, 
are required, as without it no going can occur (p 1096. 1) 

4 Moial Determination of the transmigiating Soul 
(n) Profator} llcninrL 

All the Uphdlus hitherto discussed, clothed with which the 
-soul departs (namely, vndttySm, manas, viuhhtfa inSna, sit- 
kslmam (ai irain), are puiely neutral, not individually deteiinuicd 
pnnciples, and the soul itself is the same, as, according to 
its nature, it is identical with Brahman and is only .ipparent- 
Jy different Irom him through its being clothed with the said 
XJpadhis Thus the soul with all its org.aus is cntiicly neutral 
bcanng in itself no moral distinction, — quite consistently with 
the Indian and, indeed, with every other standpoint, winch, 
like it, places the essential nature of the soul in Knowing 
not in Willing 
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But irhence then the moral determinations, which con* 
dition the differences of chaiacter, the differences of Paths 
in the Bejond, the contrast of reward and punishment m the 
other world, and the form of the suhseq^nent rebirth in this 
world — 

We must assume foi the departmg soul, besides the 3 nst 
descnbed elementary substratum (bMd<h6graya) a second, %iz. 
a moral substratum (},.arma-ap aya\ and these two aie ex- 
pressly distinguished by Qahkara (p. 1094, 5) under these 
names 

Now in what does this moral substratum consist, which 
conditions all differences of character and of destiny? 

Like all moral points, this important question is very in- 
adequately dealt with by Qafikara (for reasons mdicated above 
p oS), and all that we find about it consists in occasional 
references to certain passages of scripture which therefore we 
are to follow, according to the intentions of our authoi 

(b1 The EarmaSp-aya., 

Sutram 4, 2, 6 p 1094 

In Biih 3, 2, 13, the son of JRitabhdpa quescions Y&jtiaialkya 
' Tajilaialkya,' he said 'when after a man dies his speech 
"‘enters into fire, his breath into the wind, his eye into the 
"'sun, his Manas into the moon, his ear into the cardinal 
"‘points, his body into the earth his Atman into the Akaf^. 

‘ the hair on his body into plants the hair on his head into 
•“trees, his bloou and seed into water — ^where then does the 
* man remain?' — Then spake TajRaialkya ‘Take me Arta- 
‘ 'hhuga dear one by the hand, upon this we two must speak 
alone together, not here in the assembly.*— Then the two 
‘ went out and conversed together, and what they spoke of 
“that was work, and what thCT piaised that was work — 
“Verily, thiough good work one becomes good, through, evil 
“work, eiil" 

•‘Then the son of JRitakMya was silent 

Upon this remarkable passage, in which we seem to liave 
the very birth of the doctrine of transmigration before our 
eyes, QaSikara merely remarks (p. 1094 6j, that it only lays 
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stress upon works and does not thereby exclude the other 
matenal-snbstratum of the soul, the hhtUa-dpraya, that is, the 
subtle body, which is spoken of Zoc cif. The contradiction 
that the organs, according to this passage, enter into the 
forces of nature, while in our system the soul withdraws them 
into itself he puts aside in the manner indicated m note 126, 
abore p 370 — ^In another respect the circumstance that besides 
the satiram the fiftnan also (according to Qankara, it svould 
be indeed the hrtdayardk&Qum) dissolres 

while the Jtarman persists, is very remarkable, in its bearing 
on Buddhism 


(e) 'Vtdy&‘karma-piirt)aj)ngtitt 
S&tram 3, 4, 11 

Of the soul after death it is said in Brih. 4 4, 2 (trans* 
lated above p. 193) "then their knowledge and their works 
‘ and their n ewly gain e d experience take them by the hand " 
—the last, as we read apUrutpre^m and find here already 
the conception of the apQrvam, wbch will be further spoken 
of shortly. Qaiikara, indeed, reads (p 740, 4. 1091, 9) pftna- 
projUd, “previous experience” (which m the Gom. on Bph 
p. 843, he understands as p&rha'anuhhfcta-vtshay&prajM, “the 
“consciousness of what has been experienced before”). The 
contrast between knowledge and works he explains 3, 4, 11 at 
first following the Shtram to mean that the former (those who 
go by the Deoay&na) are taken by the band by knowledge, 
the latter (those for whom the soul's transmigration continues 
by the Pitriy&na), are taken by the hand by works (p. 984, 4), 
but then he remembers that here it is not yet a question of 
liberation (to which the Decayana also leads), but only of 
Samskra, and explains, in harmany with bis commentary on 
Brih. 4, 4, 2 that the question is only one of knowledge con- 
cerning Sams&ra, that therefore by 7idp& is to be understood 
here "ordained and forbidden knowledge” (Govinda cites as 
an example of the former the UdyUha, of the latter nayna- 
stH-darfanam), as by harman the doing what is ordained and 
what is forbidden (p. 984, 9). By J^brmprajM in Bfih I o 
he understands, as already observed, “previous experience 
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and explains it as impiessions (v&san&) vhicli things leaTe 
bdiind in the soul, and upon \rhi(di depend inborn gifts for 
artistic irork (he gives as an example talent for painting) and 
perhaps also for moral conduct-^^B — the last if we may thus 
understand vtshaya-upabhogeshu and Jutrmant (on Brih. p. 844, 
5 7) where however this idea, so important for us, of an inborn 
determination of the moral character is only touched'on 
casnaUy, not distinctly developed. 

(d) The Ap&rvam 
Sutras 3, 2, 38—41 3, 1, 6 

In the endless cham of transmigration, every new life is 
conditioned in its doing and suffering by the works of the 
preceding hfe, these therefore hnng about the changes in the 
soul’s destiny, and these changes interpose as a new moment, 
as ' something which was not there before" (apUrvam), (although 
they too, consistently with the system, cf above p 322, are 
necessitated by the life preceding them) This conception of 
the ApUrvam belongs to the Karmamtmausa school and is 
for it the metaphysical link between work and its retribution, 
that which persists when work has passed away and its frmt 
has not yet appeared The opmion of tTaimiiu is thus sum- 
marised on p. 841, 6 of our work. "It is not possible that 
‘‘previous work should bear within it the fruit as yet hidden 
"m the future, unless it causes a given Apurvam to proceed 
‘from itself. Therefore certain subtle peisisting elements of 
“the work, or prepaiatory elements of its fruit, are termed 
“Ap^imm.” Now this conception of the Apftrvam is disputed 

OnBrih p 841,2—8 Dntyateca Itth&Tint ISsucit lotySsa cifia- 
^rma-Sdi-lakshanStu vinS eva tha-abhyStena jamnata' eva laufalam, 
ISnicid aiyania-taiAarya-yvktSm apt alanfalam les/iafieit, tothk 
vtshaya-ttpabliogeshn svabhSvaia’ eva kfsMneit laugala - akaufale 
dnsjfete, toe ei etat sartam pGrvttprcufia-ttdbhava-anudUiava-mmtUam 
Tena pOnaprqjiiaya vma karmant v& phala-upabhoge vS na kasgaeit 
pnvnUir upapadyaie 

Betides the passages cited above we find the Apdrvam only on 
p 1131, 5 (on p 1020, 6 it ocean in its etymological meaning] On the 
nearly allied conception of the Adrishtam compare pp 697, 4. 9. 697 12 
lo 618, 7. 699, 3 7 8 703, 1 2 754 10 819, 10 621, 2 968 8 1074 2. 
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b} Qankara in the passage cited, in so far as the Yedanta 
places retiibntion in the hand of God (cf. on this point above 
pp 279, 323); the Apttrvam is something non*5])]ritual and 
cannot therefore act withont being moved bj* something spintunl 
fp 840, 2), hence the fruit cannot be explained )>} the mere 
Apfotam (p 842, 1), whether therein God has regaid to the 
“action, or to the ApCnianu in cither case the fiuit comes 
“from Him" (p. 842, 2). 

We must not see in this passage an unconditional rejection 
of the Ap&rvam, if ne do not wish to place ourselves in contra- 
diction with 3, 1 6, where the Ajy&rvam makes its appearance 
directly as a well known and admitted conception, in order 
to explain the faith which, accordmg to the doctrine of the 
Ij^ve fires, is offeied in the first fire, and this indeed in quite 
another way than that which we have considered in Chapter 
XXXI, 3, above p 371. 


(e) Tiie Qraddha, 

Siilru 3,1,2 S G 

Jhe explanation of Faith (fraddlid) given above p 372 as 
“the wateis, as these represent the subtle parts of the elements 
“which form the seed of the body," appears indeed verj forced 
first, because^ so far as we can Btj, the conception of tlie 
subtle body accompanying the soul, has as jet no CMstenco 
whatever in Bnh, ChTind. or any of the oldei 'Upanisbads, 
then because the Indian giaidhd (just as, though wrong) 
most probablj, by Lactant lUSt 4, 28 the Latin ichgio) is 
etjmologically traced back to the conception of knitting to- 
gether and means ihe link between man nnd the Beyond thus 
appearing to require a moral explanation Surh an cvpl.wiatioii 
is offered without lorcing the meaning for it is quite natur-n 
to understand by craddhd (which Qafikara on Pracna. p » 
defines as ^idiha-1,a}ma’p}cimUi-hetu) m Biih and C ian 
loc cit, tbo works of roan produced hj faith, as thej con i ion 
bis weal and woe in the Bejond, and this very explanation is 
also offered bj gafikara, wherebj he brings himself into W' 
reconcilable contiadiction with himself For after ho 
p 747, given the explanation of Faith quoted above on p* 
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as the Waters, meaiuiig the subtle body, be then immediately 
ou p 747, 7ff explains Faitb as the Waters, nsing npsrards 
m the sacrifice, they aie the bearers of the noiks conditioned 
by Faith, — ^thus in the one case they weie the garment of the 
dead, here they are the moral treasure, vhich the still living 
performers of the sacrifice lay up for themselves in heaven 
“thus the Wateis consisting of the sacrificial hbations wherein 
"mheies the woik conditioned by faith, these waters m the 
“form of the Apfirvam clothe the souls which bnng the sacn- 
"fice and lead them, to receive their rewaad, mto the other 
"world” (p, 748, 10), in the same manner Qanhara explains 
fradjikA, p 743, 16 as the TiaimasamatAyinyd! djios and again 
two hues afterwards as the deha-vijam Wiuta-sTikshm&ttu By 
this all the explanations m 3, 1, 1 — 6 are rendered very far 
from clear and the impression is produced not so much that 
they originated from two different hands, as rather that a 
single hand had endeavoured to preserve two mutually ir* 
reconcilable interpretabous and work them up mto an apparent 
whole 


S The Path into the Beyond. 

Setram 4, S, 7 

After the soul has drawn back into itself its perceptive 
powers the organs in the way just described, it then (accord- 
ing to Biih 4, 4, 1) enters into the heart (m which, however, 
according to p. 311 above it already is), “thereupon the point of 
“the heart becomes lummous, &om this, after it has become 
“lummous, the soul departs, either through the eye, or through 
“the skull, or thiough other parts of the body” (Brih 4, 4, 2 
above p. 192f), up to the moment when the pomt of the heart 
becomes luminous and thereby lights up the way (p 1104 9), 
everything is the same foi the ignoiant and for the (exoteric) 
knower, here howevei the way divides, in that the knowers 
depart through the head, the ignorant through other pails of 
the body (p 1104 10), lor thus says the Sciipture (CShand 
8 6, 6 = ^th. 6, 16) 
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“Om hnndred and one aro the vaina of the heart. 

•Of theae the one leadi upward to the 

momitt by that, haa eonqueied death, 

•The otheri aerre to lead the goal elaewhere' 

Whik the knower thus mounts by the 101st Tern wo to tread 
the Path of the Gods, which, as the exoteric Path to Liber- 
ation, will occupy us further in the following part, the othen 
depart trough other veins (p 1106, 3) The further stages 
of the JPOrttfSHa, upon which BMar&yana and Qafikara give 
no further details, are according to the doctrine of the live 
J^es. the following, in their order. (1) Smoke, while the 
DeTayS,iLa leads through Kame Ongm^j m both cases the 
smoke and dame of the funeral pyre seem to have been m es ut 
(although already m Ohand. 4, 15, 6, translated above p 166, 
the entrance into the arets, ray or better flame, is made m- 
dependent of the performance of the funeral ceremony), m 
onr work, which makes the departure of the soul occur, not 
on the bnrning, bat already on the growing cold of the coipBe 
(p. 403), Qankara explains the "flame” (arm), as we shall sea 
here after, as "the Godhead presiding over the flame,” and 
in accordance with this, in the Commentancs on Bph 1059, 11. 
Ohftnd. p 341, 13, “Smoke” is also taken to mean the God- 
head of the smoke —The following stages also are referred to 
the Gods presiding over these phenomena. (2) Bight, (3) the 
halves of the month wherein the moon decreases, 
(4) the halves of the years wherein the days decrease. 
We must here think of these not as phases of time, bnt 
spatially as planes one above another, through which ths 
soul mounts upward m order to reach the following stages, 
these are (6) the world of the Pathers (6) (only Chfind; 
the Ether, (7) the Moon, upon which retribution takes 
place, subject to the limitaticnB, of which we have now to treat 

HO iji ,5 atleij It called mtAunina Mertn-Up 6,21, ai alto « the 
Commeotanea on Biih. p 877, 8, on Praqna p 190, 8, on T«« p S5 M, 
on Kalb p 167, 6 and in the glote to Qankata’a Commentary on tit 
Brahmasutrae p 1104, 24 In the latter itself, on the other hand, we io 
not yet find this name bnt in place of it panphrasei such ao that afio 
employed on Ch&nd. 629, 7 663, 6 570, 6 — tnirdhang& nadi (ef ^ 
peeially p 1105, 1} 
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1 Contradictions of the Vedic Texts. 

1 According to B^ih 6, 2 those who have obtained know- 
ledge pass by the Deoayana mio Brahman, the performers 
of works ascend hy the Pctny&na to the moon and, having 
received their reward, descend, and become men (Bph. 6, 2 16, 
p 1062,1), those who have neither knowledge nor woiks 
become worms, birds and "whatever bites,” the last ex- 
pression seem onginally to have been understood not "gnats 
and flies,” as the scholiast has it, but, correspodmg to the 
ascending scale mdicated in the first-named classes of animals, 
higher, m particular perhaps fierce animals, or snakes etc. 

2, These plam and clear facts are entirely distorted in the 
parallel passage, GhSnd. 6, 3 — 10, as was remarked above 
(Chap XXX, 7). by an addition distinguishing, among those 
'Who return by the Pvkny&na, between those of fair conduct 
who are reborn in one of the three higher castes, and those 
of foul conduct and who go into the bodies of animals or 
Oandllas Thus on the one hand there arises the question, 
quite overlooked by Ch2nd: since reward upon the moon is 
the lot of those of fair conduct only, what is the fate in the 
o^er world of those whose conduct is foul^ Moreover, if the 
wicked also go along the Pitny&na, then the “third place” 
(first so named by Ol^nd) becomes superfiuous, and accord- 
ingly suppressing the woi^ m Byih . “those who know not 
“these two Paths,” this ‘•third place” is abandoned to the lowest 
animals, who quickly come into existence and as quickly perish, 
while the problem whether any transition between them and 
uman existence is possible, remains undiscnssed 
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3 To increase the confasios, a passage from the £atuhi* 
taki-Up 1, 2, IS cited (p. 763, 2) trhich expressly sap ‘-all 
srho depart from this *Tor]d, all go together to the moon,*’ 
and teaches a return thence to all kinds of human and animal 
bodies. 

4. This last Jifficnltr our vork gets rid of very easily, bj 
interpreting the passage of the Kaushitaki. uithont regard to 
its context, in the sense that only ‘‘all who arc called thereto 
“(adhiAri/n)” are to be understood The dilficultf prenoady 
mentioned howerer. is disposed of on the one hand b} means 
of a passage dragged m from the Kftthaka-Upanishad (9, 6} 
in which, as a contrast to the reaard of the good npon the 
moon the pains ol hell aie added in the other world for the 
enl, while on the other hand the “third place” is poinb'J 
to as the phace of punishment Tliese two are not, howertr, 
connected by coordinating the pains of hell and the third 
place, hut lemam unconnected beside each other (p 62. 7, too 
gives no help), so that it is difficult hero to escape from the 
impression that difibient Lands have worked at the SWras ss 
well as on the Commentary 

To elucid.ate what has been said, we will laj before m 
reader the leading thoughts of the section whicii ircaU> of the 
punishments of bell and the third place (3. J 12—21), m t * 
scijucncc in which we find thtm in Qankara. 


2 The Punishments of Hell. 

Ho nor those also, who have not pcrlonntd sacrtfcco 
othei works, go to the moon fp 762, U)’ — Since it is si** 
Kau'h 1, 2 that all go to the moon (p 763, 2;, and sircc 
tivefold sacnficc through which the new bodj 
implies the going (o the moon (p 763 4) one might t «> 
both, the performers of worM and ilie non-perforroer . ^ 
tn the moon the latter however without enjoy i-ip f*' 

(p 763, 7) 

But that IS not so For the ascent to the moon » 
for the purpose of enjoyment not without a purpose ' 

in order to rc-descend. os one climbs a tree to pics its > 
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and fruits, not aimlessly or merely to fall dovrn again (p 763, 11). 
Now for those who do not perfoim works there is no enjoy- 
ment on the mo'on (p 763. 13), consequently only those who 
have performed works such as saciifice ascend to the moon, 
not the others (p 763, 16) “But the others entei into Samya- 
“nianaiii (that is, constraint) the duelling of !Fa»ia, suffer 
“there the laina-tortures corresponding to their evil deeds 
“and then descend once more to this world Of this nature 
“are for tliem the ascent, and the descent [p 764, 9., aroha and 
“anarolia, both espiessions are found in the Shtram also] — 
“For thus teaches the scripture by the mouth of Yama him- 
“self (Kith. 9, b)- 

"The other world is hidden from the fool, 

"Who blind with riches staggers on his way, 

" ‘This 18 the world,’ he raves ‘there is nought else,’ 

"And then he falls again beneath my sway " 

In these words then, accordmg to BSdarSyana and Qahkara, 
are meant the punishments oi hell (p 764, 2), while accordmg 
to the context of the passage and also according to Qankaras 
Commentary on it they lefer only to a continual succession 
of births and deaths. The Smpti authors also, Manu. Yyasa 
etc mention the city of Yama, Samyamanam, m which foul 
deeds come to fruition (p. 764, 10), and the Pujana poets 
speak of seven hells, Baiiiaia (“the roaring," to be under- 
stood like Anst anal post 2, 11, p. 94b 33, or like St Matthew 
xiiT, 51) etc. as the places of retribution for evil deeds (p 764, 
13), and if, as the rulers thereof, not Yama but Citrayupta 
and others are named, it must be remarked that these lattei 
are m the senice of Yama (p 766, 3) 


3 The Third Place. 

Immediately after these redections our author passes on 
m 3, 1, 17, to a discussion of the “third place,” wherein he 


'’’Instead of t^,tpariya we have on p 764,5 sSmparSpa, which 
also Govinda faithfully explains as snch samyak parasiSt prSpyata', ifi 
lampurSpa^ parahla*, tad^pSyak i£mparSpai 
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seems to have completelj forgotten his theory of the pfmish- 
^ments of hell. — There u, so he de^ops his thought p 765 
fusing together the accounts of Bnh and Chand (Chapter 
MXX, 5 above p 364), first the Path of the G-ods for hnovr- 
•edge, secondly the Path of the Pathers for (religious) irorks. 
' but those, who neither m virtue of knowledge are called to 
“the Path of the Gods nor in virtue of works to that of the 
“Pathers, for them there exists this third Path which embraces 
“mmute creatures and leads back to earth agam and agam 
“therefore also (hence becanse they have nothing to do 
“on the moon, and because the third place is destined for 
“them) those who do not perform uorks do not go to the 
“moon” (p 766 3) One must not think that they first ascend 
to the moon’s disk and then pass down among minute crea- 
tures “because the ascent (aroJia) would be purposeless 
^ 766, 6: — but above p. 383 an Sroha and an avitroJia r,ere 
also taught for those fated to suffer the punishments of hell) 
Hence therefore that world is not overfilled (p. 766, 7), not 
because they constantly descend again, although this in itselt 
would be possible (p. 766. 10), but becanse they go as the 
Scripture teaches, to the third place (p 766 11) Were they 
(the enl) not different irom the performers of works m this 
respect, that they descend again, the doctrme of the third 
place would be suyierfluous (p 766, 13) 

The punishments of hell are quite left out of sight in these 
discussions as they are in the following where the author 
passing them over entirely goes back to what was stated at 
the begmning of Chapter XXXII, 2 (above p 382) in order 
to dispose of the doubts there noted He contmues when it 
IS said. Xaush 1, 2, that all go to the moon we must under- 
stand thereby all who are called (p 767 1), and when, for 
the attainment of a new body, the passing through the five 
fires and with it the ioumey to the moon have been main- 
t^ed to be necessair (p 767, 3, of 763 4), it is to be 
remarked that the process of the five fires t^es place only 
in the case of human rebirths and not m the case of rebirths 
as a worm, a bird etc (p 767 11). as it is also said that at 
the fifth offering the waters apeak with human voice (not with 
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the voice of an animal) (p. 767, 12); hence only fhose vrho 
ascend and descend go through the process of the five fires 
^ 767, 14), the others, -without the fivefold offenng. receive a 
new body by the mingling of the -water with the other elements 
(p. 767, 16). Moreover the possibihty of becoming man even 
without tiie five fires is not excluded 767, 13); thus, for in- 
stance, Brona is said to have come into existence without the 
fire of woman, JOhruhtadyumna and others even without the 
fire of man and of woman (p 768, 3) and other such elusions 
of separate fires also occur, as for instances female cranes 
conceive without seed (p. 768, 6, cf note d6 above p. 226), and 
of the four classes of beings (bom alive, egg-bom, bom from 
sweat, and born firom germs, above p. 239 f) the two last are 
said to be produced without sexual intercourse (p. 768, 10). — 
Only just previously our author had restricted the process of 
the five fires to those coming from the moon, here he extends, 
in part at least, even to the animals. A consistent view cannot 
be gained from his words 


4 Felicity on the Moon. 

The Indian belief^ which regards the moon’s peaceful realm 
of hght as the abiding place of the pious dead, and associates 
her waxing and waning with the ascent and the descent of 
them souls, is a lovely poetical thought 

But if this temporacy felici^ is a reward, how then can 
it be said, Bnh and Ch3.nd. I c., that the pious on the moon 
are the nourishment of the Gods^ Surely there can be no 
enjoyment m being devoured by the Gods, as if by tigers! 
(P 749, 10) 

The answer to this is that being the food of the Gods is 
to be taben metaphorically not literaUy (p. 749, 13), since 
otherwise it would be unintelligible that a man should merit 
sojourn on the moon through arduous works (p. 750 2). 
If the Gods are said to eat this does not mean chewing and 
swaUowing, but signifies the enjoyable interconrse which they 
old -With the pious, just as one finds enjoyment in intercourse 
with virtuous women, sous and finends (p. 750 5), moreover 
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“the Gods neither cat nor ditnlc,” as is said in Chand 3, 6, 1 
(p. 760, 7) But that iietcrthclcss the Gods epjojr the pious 
and thercb} derive brncfit from them, depends on the fact, that 
the pious do not possess the highest knowledge, namely that 
of Atman, and hence arc as serticcable to the Gods in the 
other world as in this, in reference to which it is said (Brih 
1,4, 30) “He who worships another Godhead [than the Self, 
“the Atiiiaii] and says *ho is one and I am another,' he is 
“not wise, but is like unto a domestic animal of tlie Gods' 
(p. 750, 12) Thus the being enjoyed by the Gods indicates the 
inadequacy of the whole Panc&gmindya (p 751, 3) That this 
being 1 ‘iijoy ed is at the same time an enjoy mg on the part of 
the pious wo ha\c already seen in note 125, abo\e p 363, 
fiom a jiassagc of the Commentary on Chand p 343, 10. 



XXXin The Cause of iihe Beturn to Earthly 
Existence. 

1. Prefatory Bemark. 

OuB System teaches a twofold retnbation for good and 
enl vorks once in the Beyond, and then through a rebirth 
on earth. We hare already pointed out (above p. 358), as the 
ground of this double retribution, the endeavonr to hold fast 
at the same time both to the older new of a retnbution in 
the ll^ond and to the later one of a retribution through 
rebirth. But by this the system now becomes inconsistent 
with itself; for if good and evil receive their due reward in 
the other world, one fails to see why penance should be done 
for them over again in a new existence upon earth, or vice 
veisS,i{ the retnbution consists in the particular form of this 
earthly existence, then no sound reason is forthcoming for the 
assumption of rewards and punishments in the other world. 
We shall see how the Indian theologians deal with this in- 
consistency (into which, moreover, Plato also fdl), by reproduc- 
ing in brief the contents of 3, 1, 8 — 11, p 751 — 762 in the 
present Chapter. 


2 In Retribution a Residue remains {anufaya). 

The question arises whether in the retribution of works in 
the other world a residue ”2 is left or not (p. 762 2) — One 

ORUfajm, htetallj residuum taps," whereb) Badarajana, as 

it teems, allades to the correipondiog sampdfa, “the sediment of any 
bquid, which runs together at the bottom of the vessel," in Chand 5, 
o In the Commentary to Chand p aid, 8, campSia is indeed taken 

25 * 
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might think that no residue was left, because in Gh&nd 6, 10, 5 
(above p 364) it is said" “they remain there so long as any 
“sediment {samp&ta) exists” and in Brih 6, 2, 16 they descend 
“when this is consumed (puri-ava-ett),” as further another 
passage of Scripture says (Bfib. 4, 4, 6, translated above p 194) 

“After he hai received reward 
“Por all, that he has here performed, 

“He comes back from that other world, 

“Into thii world of deeds, below," 

and if the meaning of death consists in its being the revealer 
ot the fiuit of works (p 752, 13), then it must be the revealer 
of all the fruit of works, for the same cause cannot bring 
forth dissimilar effects (p 752, 16), and if the lamp makes the 
pot visible, it must also make the diess visible at a like 
distance (p 733, 1) 

In contradiction to these arguments we maintain, that a 
residue of works is certainly left over. For while on {he moon 
works are gradually consumed by enjoyment, the water-form 
of these norks (atn-mayam-^ar^ram, that is, the kaima-Spaya, 
above p 375 which is thus distingmshed here £rom the Jearman 
itself) melts away, through the fire of pain at the dwindling 
away of works, like hoar-ftost in the sun, or like the hardness 
' of butter in the fire, and the descent takes place, while a 
residue is still left (p 753, 8) This follows, in the fust place, 
from the fact that the Scripture (Chdnd 5, 10, 7) makes a 
difference as regards those who descend between fair and foul 
conduct, here we are to understand by conduct (paranam) this 
very residue of works (p 763, 14) , and moreover the various 
allotment of earthly goods &om birth onwards compels us, 
since nothing is without a cause, to admit suoh^a residue 
(p 753, 15) Thus too teaches the Smriti (cf ApastamiOi 
dhannasutra 2, 1, 2, 3), that, after the retribution for works 
has taken place m detail, it is through a lesidue (^esha) that 
difference of re-biith in respect of country, caste, family, form, 

to mean larmanah kshayah (“unbl tbe destruction of works results";, 
.n our work on the contrary, p 762, 6 to mean karma-Ssaya (“so long a* 
an acoumulation ol works remains”) As to (his meaning of Inmio- 
6saya cf p 909, 12 916, 8 916, o 7 1081, 1 1086, 6 
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duration of life, Yedic study, destiny, wealth, desire and in> 
telligence is conditioned (p. 754, 4) 


3 How IS this Besidne to be conceived? 

But how are we to oonceiTe tbs residue of works, by 
wbch the course of the new life is conditioned^ (p. 754 6) 

Some thmk of it as a viscous fluid, which clings to the 
vessel (p 754, 7) , this, they think, does not contradict the law 
of effect [which must operate completely] (p 754, 10), for even 
if the purpose of the ascent to the moon is the enjoyment of 
the fnut without exception, yet a continuance there becomes 
impossible when the residue of works has become very small 
indeed (p 754, 13), just as a wandering kmght who has come 
well provided to the bug’s court, can no longer mamtam 
bmself when bs outfit has dwmdled down to an umbrella 
and shoos (p 755, 1) 

But tbs explanation is not attractive (pefola). For m the 
case of the vessel and that of the knight one understands 
that a residue can be left, but not here (p. 756 10); on the 
contrary such a residue is contradicted by the canon of sciip- 
ture as to the reward m heaven (that is, m the realm of the 
moon), wbch takes place without diminution (p 756, 11); 
further such a remamder of good works would only explain 
lebirth m a fair form, and not a rebirth wbch serves as 
pumshment (p, 766, 1), 

YTe must rather Jistmguish two classes of works, the first 
beanng fruit m the other world, the second in this; the former 
are recompensed in the Beyond, the latter through the rebirth 
here (p. 756, 3) In accordance with tlus one must take the 
verse quoted above (p 388) “for all, that he has done.” as 
referring only to those works wbch bear fruit lu the other 
world (p 756, 8), and the same hmitation must bs made when 
death is conceived as the revealer of works (p. 756 9) For 
why, we ask, is death the revealei of works"'* Because no 
doubt, tins life is demanded for the manifestation of other 
works JJow it is just that wbch prevents those works which 
death reveals from bemg revealed previously, which makes it 
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impossible that \rorhs, bearing an opposite Idnd of frnit. should 
be revealed at the same tune after death (p 757, 3} That 
all works cannot receive retnbntion at once, maj be readily 
seen from the fact that, in the following birth all accnmulatsd 
works do not always work themselTes out, because each one 
of them demands its own special retribution (p 757. 9), and 
a remission, with the exception of those actions which, hare 
been atoned for by penance (pr&t/ascittamj. does not take 
place (p 757. 11). If all (rebgious) works were recompensed 
in one birth then, for those who hare passed mto heaven 
or hell or the bodies of animals [and plants], since in this 
state they perform no ntnal works, there would be no cause 
for a subsequent existence which thus would be impossible 
(p 768, 6); for we have no other authority for the dootime of 
retribution except the Canon of "Works (p 758 8) — It is thus 
unconditionally true that death is the revealer of works crinies 
like the murder of a Brahman require according to the Smnti 
more than one life for their atonement (p 758. 6) and on the 
other hand works like the tain-sacnfice (AarfrI) brmg their 
frmt m the present life already (p 768, 9) — The example of 
the lamp (above p 388) does not apply, rather just as the 
lamp at the same distance renders coarse things visible hut 
not subtle thmgs, so by death the “strongei’’ works are revealed 
but not the “weakei’’ (p 759 5) Fmally if anyone should 
object that if some residue of works is always left, there can 
be no hberation he must be reminded that through perfect 
knowledge all works without exception are dissolved (p 769 81 


4 Bitual and Moral "V^ork 
As the foregoing shows, onr author seeks to solve Ae 
question of the basis of double retribution by drawing a s- 
tinction between those works which beai irmt in the Beyon 
and those whicn bear fruit here But h e makes no effort 

iM Meaning here not the realm of the moon, hut beaten as 
of rebirth, which maj take place >n heaven, in the wo'ld^ or in h »» 
tamiira is bmhma-Cdi-sthiiara-anta p 61 11, mraf^-tfSiarc-cnta - 
«f pp 300 7. 303 4 420, & 601, 2 
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determine 'what works belong to the one or the other cate- 
gory, and he only allows it to appear incidentally that the 
difference is qnantitatiTe, in so &r as the stronger works 
reveal themselves first, and therrfore m the Beyond, while the 
weaker remain behind as a residne and condition tiie rebirth. 
We have abready encountered a similar straggle for existence 
amoi^ works aWe p. 112, in contradiction to the passage 
there translated, as also to vanons statements m the section 
we have just analysed, is the remark to which we called 
attention above p 353 according to which death means just 
the moment when the store of works conditioning life has 
been completely exhausted 

Now it would be very easy to make the twofold retnbution 
follow fiom the difference between ritual and moral works, 
the former being recompensed in the Beyond, the latter in 
the new career on earth, and it seems as if some such dis- 
tinction had been attempted by the Yedfinta school, but rejected 
by the authorities, but yet without the latter being able to 
come to a complete agreement on this pomt We shall en- 
deavour to gam an insight into these interesting but somewhat 
obscure circumstances, by translating here word for word the 
section bearing upon them, 3, 1. 9 — 11. 

(3.1.9) “‘Becatise of conduct^ Nof hecause it denotes it 
** 'OS tieU; thus KArshnajinV — That may be so, but the passage 
"of Senpture, which was quoted in proof of the existence of 
"a residue of works (onufapa) 'who now are of a fair con- 
“ ‘duct,’ (Chand. 5, 10, 7, above p. 364), teaches that entering 
"mto the womb results from conduct (caianam) and not from the 
"remamder of works; for conduct is one thing, and the residue 
"of works another. Por conduct can mean nothing but 
“behaviour {e&ritram), manner of life (dedm), character (ftlain); 
"by residue of works, on the other hand, is meant a balance 
' remainmg over from the works which have received retnbution, 
"and the senpture too distinguishes work and conduct, for it 
"is wntten (Bnh 4. 4. 5, translated above p 193)- ‘according 
"‘as he acts, according as he walks, according to this is he 
‘ born ’ and ^Taitt 1, 11, 2)* ‘the works which are blameless, 
“‘those shalt thou perform, no others; what among us is 
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- -tcconnted good condnct. that shall thou follow!’ Therefore 
“the passage of Scripture which mates enterin^into the wonb 
“follow on account of the conduct, proses no&mg as to a 
“halasce of worts — To this we answer: Ao/ Isaovse this 
“passage of Scripture concerning condnct deno-es also the 
“remainder of works, thus thinks the teacher Earshnajirt.' 

■ (3 1. 10:) ‘Parpos^essness you ihi/ik? Sol because if fe 
-‘AsrAu ceniitioned!" — Good, one might say. but why must 
-one abandon the Tedic meaning of ‘character.* for the word 
“carsi'ain and accept the metaphorical one o: ‘balance ol 
“worte?* Should not the character rather receire the entrance 
“into a iair or a foul womb as retribution for the good corn* 
“manded and for the eril forbidden by the scripture? Por 
“of course one mast assume a reward of some kmd for the 
“character. For otherwise there would he purposdessnss of 
“character.— yoi' Airik so, then we answer, no! inn-® 
'‘Because it is Aerdby conditioned: that is. the work done, such 
“as saciihce etc. is conditioned hr condnct: for no one who 
“does not lead a good life is admitted riiereto; 

“Ine Teds deuieth not mmon! men ' 

“as the Smriti says Further there is no yutposSessKtss of 
“character, because it also belongs to the goal of man For 
“when the work performed, such as sacrifice etc. reaps its 
“ntrif; then too conduct because if is Aer&y conditioned will 
•'also receire a certain surplus (ofifaya): and work accomplishes 
“all pniposes. as both scr^tnre and cradirion admit !Diere- 
“fore work alone; because it indicates the character as wdl 
-is. in the form of the residue of works, the cause of entering 
“into the womb: such is the opinion of USrshnajim. For as 
“fee work is tibere. an entering into the womb on account of 
“the character cannot properly be assumed; for he who is 
-able to run upon his feet does not need the crawl upon hrs 
-knees.” 

f3. L 11:) -"Only good m.i eod tcork on Ae contrary, says 
‘•'Badari.' — On Ae contrary file teacher Badari holds that 
“by the word -conduct’ only good and evU urorLs are to hs 
“understood. For, as is seen, the word ‘conduct* is used o 
“a mere work. For of him wno performs holy (punya) works, 
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“such as sacrifice etc, people say ‘this noble man walks in 
« ‘the path of duty (dhai maw caratt ).’ — Moreover manner of life 
“itself IS only a kind of duty, and the distinction between 
“work and conduct is only the same as that between Biah- 
“mana and Parivrjjaka [that is, ffenus and species. c£ 382, 2. 
“640,3] Thus those of fair conduct are those whose woiks 
“are of good repute, and those of foul conduct those whose 
“works are of ill repute; this is certain.** 

— However far the foregoing thoughts of Qankara fall short 
of clearness it is evident from them, that a tendency showed 
itself to distinguish between ntual and moral conduct or 
character, and to regard the retribution in the Beyond as 
conditioned by the foimer, and the shaping of the succeeding 
existence by the latter, and farther that this tendency did 
not prevail m the Yedanta-schooL— Such an attitude may 
seem strange to our consciousness which has been well schooled 
in this very question (the coruer>stone of difference between 
the morality of the Old and New Testaments). We must 
remember however that we are here concerned with the doings 
of men only in so far as th^ call fox reward and punishment 
aud thus serve egotistic purposes. And in so &r as they are 
m the service of Egotism, the value of all human deeds bes 
not in themselves but in what they aim at and it is in fact 
quite a matter of indifference whether this object is attamed 
by ntual or by moral acts. 



XXXIV. *1 ho Dcsfonl of the Soul 
lot .1 new I'jiihodiinont. 

Srft-a'* 3, 1. 2i!-ST 

1. The Rtape* on the W*a\ 

Tnr road by t^htch the 'oul d<»sccnd‘> t« hhe that by vlnch 
»( acrended ip 759. 10. 769, 9). Bui it r'^mind^ ui more of 
the iinnncr in «!«ch the mdiMdual element; came forth from 
Bnhm.an (cf .above p. SSOfT) A« the element;: .Vkata, Air 
Fire W.itrr. Farth. there rmaniteil one after the other id 
Older from the \tm.in in proprewixcly increasing density, 
io the tiescendiiig *>oul r>as,-cs Risl into the \k*ica, from the 
.\kri(,a int.a the An, from the Air into Smoke (nhicb here 
takes the place of the Fire), from '•moke— or vapour— it is 
condensed into Cloud, from nhich it pours down as Rain, 
as such nourishes i’lants and passes mer m the form of 
plant food into (he male body as Seed whence it comes into 
a womb corresponding to the menl ot its works, to emerge 
thence in a new embodiment 

2 Duration of the Descent 

Scripture gives no definite information as to the dnratioa 
of the stay in these various stages (p. 771.41, still one may 
as'mme that the stav is not very protracted (p 771, 5), for 
after the entrance of the soul into plants the Scripture says 
(Chiind 5 10 G) “from thence truly it is more difficoH to 
escape” {AuinKliprapaiaram, according to P* 

Cbund p 3B1, 13 for Auimshpraiiata-hiram »= dwrnishlrraiiifl* 
taram) whence it may be inferred that the remaining stages 
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are more easily escaped from (p 771. 11). The endeavoiir to 
escape vhich in these irords is ascribed to the Soul, depends 
on the fact tliat it desires enjoyment irhich it does not attam 
in these intermediate stages but only after entrance into its 
new body (p. 771, 13) 

3 The Soul sojourns in the various Stages only as 
a Gruest 


How must we conceive the relation of the Soul to the 
elements through which it passes‘<’ Does it actually become 
Ak&^a, Plant, Seed etc.? — That is not so, but rather the soul 
on its descent only enjoys the passing hospitality of the 
elements and souls, through which its road leads, as is proved 
in detail by our authors. 


When on the moon the watery Body, nhich has been allotted 
to the soul for its enjojment (above pp. 371, 378), disappears 
through the consumption of the enjoyment (p 770, 5), the Soul 
passes over into a subtle condition resemblmg the Akilga 
(p. 770, 6), and this the senpture expresses by saying that the 
Soul becomes Ak&ga That this is not to be taken literally 
follows fiom the fact that a thmg cannot be transformed into 
the being of another thmg (p. 770, 8), and that in this case 
an escapmg from the Akaga to the Air etc would not be 
possible, since the soul m vntue of the omnipresence of the 
Akiiga would have to remain eternally united to it (p 770, 10; 
that is. probably from what is everywhere one cannot escape 
to anywhere else) Thus the Soul does not pass over into 
the Akaga, but only into a condition hke it, and the same 
apphes to the passing into Air, Smoke, Cloud and Fam. 

The entrance of the Soul into the plant, too, is not to be 
regarded as a tiansformation into the soul of that particular 
plant, for on the conbary each plant has its special soul 
Oiio p 773, 3, which, like every embodied soul, is atoning for 
the deeds of a former existence, and therefore necessaiily 


possesses sensation); the Soul descending from the moon is 
only received by the plant and takes no part in its pleasure 
imd pain (p. 773, 5, of. above p 238 ff), since enjoying or 
suffering is only possible as retribution for works done (p. 773, 9) 
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Further if the soul entered the plant as its orrn proper sonl 
it rronld bare to depart at the cutting, shelhng, breaking up 
cooking and chewing of the plant, for erery sonl departs as 
soon as its body is destroyed (p 774, 1). By this we do not 
deny that plants also [according to Khth 5, 7, translated abore 
p. 373J are places of expiation for souls, which by reason of 
impure works have sunk down into plant life (p 774 6), but 
wc deny that the sonls which come from the moon become 
plant-souls on entenng into the plants (p 774, 8) Further it 
is not to be admitted that this entering into the plant serves 
as a punishment for the killing of animals in connection with 
the work of sacrifice (p 774, 10), for the privilege (anugralia. 
p 775, 6) of killing for the purpose of sacrifice, rests on the 
injunction of the canon of Scnpture, which is the sole anthonly 
in reference to good and evil works, beeanse these relate to 
the Beyond (p 776, 1), and if the prohibition of killing animals 
forms the rule, then the injunction to kill them in sacrifice 
IB an exception to it (p 775, 9) 

In the father^s body also, as his own soul has long been 
there, the soul, which enters into him through food, sojourns 
as a guest (p. 776, 7j, to pass as seed from him into a womb 
corresponding to its works, whence it comes forth m new 
embodiment for the retribution of its previous woiks (p. 776.13) 

4. Retrospect 

However full of contradictions in detail the doctrine of the 
Soul’s transmigration has become through the ondcaiour to 
uphold the different accounts in the Veda, as also through a 
certain carelessness in the handling of secondaiy matterSi 
pecubar to the Indians, yet in its mam outlines this fnndamcn 
dogma of Indian religion lies quite clearly before our 

For pcifect knowledge theie is no world and 
also no transmigration of the Soul According to the hig le* 
truth the Soul cannot wander because it is the ommpreien- 
that IS, <;pacoless Brahman itself But this the Soul does no 
know what pi events its knowing is the TJp&dhis whic se 
from the Soul its own pi oper nature, these Upadhis it regar 
as belonging naturally to its oivn Self, while in truth they a 
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to be referred to the non-Ego and therefore, like the whole 
world of plurahty are non-existent and without reahty. 

IVe saw how to these TJpSdhis, apart from the gross body 
which IS laid aside at each death, belongs in the first place 
the complicated psychic organism, consistmg of the organs of 
cognition the organs of action, the Manas, the Frfina, and 
the subtle body, which accompanies the Soul on its wanderings, 
the Soul has been connected with this unchanging apparatus 
iiom eternity, and remains so, hberation apart, for etermty 

With this 18 further associated, conditioning its re-embodi- 
ment, a variable element namdy works, whether ritual or 
moral, performed by the Soul in the course of each hfe. The 
system declines to make any diffeience between these two, 
and not wrongly, in so far as we here find ourselves not in 
the sphere of morahty but in that of Egotism, all works have 
value and meaning only in so far as they condition the weal 
and woe of the Soul in the Beyond and in the coming existence. 
—True, it 18 God, who assigns this weal and woe to the soul, 
but he IS bound, or binds himself, m this by the works of the 
previous existence; from these result not only the enjoyment 
and suffering of the Soul in the followmg birth, but also 
the woiks of the new existence depend on moral determination, 
that IS, on the works of the previous life, with just the same 
necessity as a plant depends on its seed, and thus one hfe 
determmes another throughout all world-penods, — for even 
during the penodical absorptions of the world in Brahman 
the Soul with its organs, bhitta-Agraya, and karma^&iraya 
continues to exist hke a seed, — and so without cessation ad 


To what extent m this the works of one hfe exert their 
influence not only upon the next m succession, but upon several 
wes to come, is a question that cannot be made clear from 
the statements of our author. Similarly we remain in the 
ark as to the possibility of a gradual moral purification of 
e character, true, reference is made p. 1045, 7 to the verse 
of the Bhagavadgith (6, 46) 


"By many a new birfb made para 
"He ireadt at laat tbe highest path," 
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but bow tbis punficatioQ is to be understood in accordance 
with the ^stem, is bard to say. for the Soul and equally the 
organism with which it is clothed, are unchanging in their 
nature; the moral does not lie in any esse whatever, but in 
the operari on each case; the latter can raise the soul step 
by step, but always remains external to it. whence also it 
does not lead to liberation Bather it is just these works 
which continually reproduce themsehes from the works of the 
preiious existence, which hold the Soul emprisoned in the 
eternal cjcle of birth and death (samsdra) which embraces 
everything that has hfe (jiia), all Gods, men, animals, and 
plants, in which an ascent to the divine, a descent to plant 
hfe can occur, but from which no escape is possible 

One thing alone is possible the awakening to perfect know- 
ledge, in consequence of which the Soul recognises itself as 
identical with Brahman, and Brahman as the only Being, and 
thus recognises the whole empirical reality the Hams&ta in- 
cluded, as an illusion 

He who has reached this esotenc knowledge of tlie attnbnte- 
less Brahman, is at his goal, he knows all that is manifold, 
the world as well as his own body with all its organs as non- 
Bgo, non- Atman non-EMstent, — ^foi him death means only the 
cessation of an illusion, which has already been recognised as 
illusory, and as unreal, as nothing 

With the exoteric knowledge it is otherwise he who has 
by this lecognised Brahman as having attributes, as a personal 
God and has worshipped him nccoiding to this theological 
form of knowledge, after death mounts upwards on the Deis- 
yam to the lower Brahman and tnere at last gains the perfect 
knowledge and theiewith liberation This mediate liberation 
by the Path o( Devayana is called AramamuZ. ft, “progressive 
liberation’’ because it is attained by progress towards Brah- 
man or ‘ liberation by steps ’ because it is attained bj the 
intermediate step of the exoteric lelicitj 

We now turn to describe liberation first in its puie. esoteric 
form, and then we shall depict the attainment of the same 
goal bj the indirect way of the exoteiio KramamuLii 
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XXXV. The Path of Liberation. 

1 Definition of Liberation. 

(p 64 7 ) "That [entity] in the absolute sense real, highest 
“of all, eternal, all-penetrating like the ether, exempt from 
“all change, all-sufficing, undivided, whose nature is to be its 
“ovru hght, in which neither good nor evil has any place, nor 
“effect, nor past, nor present, nor hiture, — this lucorporeal 
“[entity] is called Liberation.” 

As may be seen from this passage, the conception of 
Liberation contains the same charactenstics as serve as a 
rule to define Srahman; and indeed Brahman and the state 
of liberation are identical terms (p 1046, 4 btolima eva ht 
mukti-avasthS); for hberation is nothing else than the becom- 
ing one with Brahman, or lather, since the identity of the 
Soul with Brahman has always subsisted and has only been 
hidden from it by an illusion, liberation is nothing else but 
the awakening of the consciousness that our own Self is 
identical with Brahman Accordmgly in liberation there is 
no question of becoming something which does not already 
oaist, but only of the attainment ot the knowledge of what has 
sxisted from all eternity. It is because of this, that liberation 
>8 not accomplished through any sort of work, nor thiough 
moral improvement, but by knowledge alone (as the Christian 
redemption is by faith alone, sola fits, which comes very near 
the metaphysical knowledge here spoken of) 

We shall now consider more closely Qankara's explanations 
of these points 
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2 Liberation impossible through Works 

All works, good as well as evil, demand their retribution 
in the following existence. Hence no performance of works, 
of whatever hind it maj be, ever leads to liberation, but only 
back again ever to Saipsara — But granted, thus Qaukara 
proceeds in the passage translated on aborc p 112 if.,, that a 
person abstains from all works then there would be no matenal 
left for a new life for him, and thus after death hberation 
would be attained^ — Not so' For in the first place one is 
neicr certain that there may not be works demandmg for 
their atonement several lives (a conception analogous to that 
of Exodus \x, 5), and eien if one were successful in getting 
nd of the enl works by ceremonies, yet the good works would 
still be left, and eicn these same ceremonies ma} possibly 
also bring with them not only this annihilation but in addition, 
positiie fruits to be enjoyed in a future hfe And, further, it 
IS practically impossible to avoid all works throughout an 
entire existence, so long as the natural disposition of the soul 
to action and enjojment persists, for actions contmuallj come 
forth afresh from this inborn u.ature. through causes which 
are always potentially inherent in the soul, just as much as 
its natural disposition to action So long, therefore, as this 
natural disposition is not removed through perfect knowledge 
(on which see afiove p 317 ff), there is no hope of liberation. 

The discussions of this same question go still deeper m 
1, 1, 4 Here Cankara firsf explains (p 61, 6 ff) that works 
are of two kinds ordained and prohibited, good and evil, and 
accordingly bear also tw'o kinds of fruit, namely, pleasure and 
pain, which, in order to be experienced, demand a body (“the 
place of the enjojment of the fruit of the various lands oi 
works,” p 601, 3), which body; accordmg to the quality of the 
works, may be that of a god, man, animal, plant. But then 
our author recalls (p 63, 6} the passage, Ohlind 8, 12, 1 (trans* 
lated above p 184) according to which pleasure and pain per- 
tain only to corporeal and not to incorporeal Bemg, and shews 
that, as Liberation is Such an incorporeal Being, and is thus 
untouched by pleasure and pain, it cannot be produced bf 
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works which demand these as their atonement (p. 64» 3). 
Pmiher, he urges the fact, that hheration, if it were dependent 
upon works, would necessanlj he (1) transitory (owing to 
the consumption of the works), (2) graduated (because of 
their different value), both of which contradict the conc^tion 
of hheration as an eternal and paramount condition (ad- 
mitting neither less nor more) (p 65). 

3 Liberation impossible through moral Improvement. 

(p 71, 9*) “But also for tbm reason is hheration not con- 
“ditioned by any action, that it is not attamable by [moral] 
“purification (samskdra). For all improvement takes place m 
“him who 18 to be purified by the addition of virtues or the 
“diminution of faults Liberation does not come about by the 
“addition of virtues for it consists in identity (svar&patvam) 
“with Brahman, who is mcapable of any augmentation of per- 
“fection; and just as httle by the dimmntion of faults: for 
“Brahman, in identity with whom hheration consists, is eternally 
“pure — ^But if, accordmg to this, hheration is a quahty (dharma) 
“of our own 8el^ which however remams hidden from us, can 
“it not then be made visible by the purification of the Self 
“through our own efforts, just as brightness, as a quahty of 
“the mirror, becomes visible through the action of cleaning? 
“ — ^That cannot be so, since the Self {atman) is no object of 
“action For an action cannot realise itself otherwise than 
*by altering the object to which it relates If now the Self, 
‘the Atman, were altered through any action, it could not be 
“eternal and phrases such as *i/hangeles» is he called’ would 
“be incorrect, which is not admissible. Consequently there 
“can be no activity which rdates to the Self as object; but 
“if it relates to some other object, then the Self is not touched 
“thereby and consequently also not improved.” 

Observation. Christianity sees the essence of man in 
Will, Brahmamsm in Knowledge; therefore for the former, 
salvation consists in a transformation of the Will, a new birth 
whereby the old becomes the new man; foi the latter in a 
transformation of Knowledge, in the dawnmg of the conscious- 

26 * 
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ness that one is not an individual but Brahman, the totahtj 
of all Being.— In this respect, we think the Chnstian view the 
more profound, but for that very reason the more incompre- 
hensible, for a transformation of the Will (of that which is 
fundamental in us and in all being) is totally beyond our 
understandmg It we desire to understand it, we can do so 
only as it manifests itself as phenomenon, that is, upon the 
superficies of our intellect (on which the entire phenomenal 
world 18 based) blow the innate fundamental form of the 
intellect, to which an understanding is fettered, is Causality, 
and in it all human action without exception appears as the 
product of an Egotism which is determined by motives. 
While the intellect forces even moral action into tins form of 
intuition, morality also seems to result from Egotism, which, 
however, enlarging its natural boundanes as the result of a 
new mode of knowledge (Vttlyd), draws the not- Ego' within 
the sphere of the Ego and treats it accordingly even the 
good man (according to the law of Causality) lores only his 
Ego, and yet he loves ''his neighbour as himself,” just because 
ho has recognised him as bis owu Self. This is the direct 
consequence of the Indian doctrme that the woild is Brahman, 
and Biahman is the Soul, and we do in fact find this con- 
clusion drawn, though not in Qankara and indeed nowhere to 
the extent we should have expected, compaie the verse of the 
BhagavatgUS. translated in note 36, above p 69. This is we 
believe, the deepest explanation of the essence of morabty, 
which can be reached with the plummet of the intellect (bound 
to causahty). Yet even this remains inadequate, for in truth 
moiality lies beyond Bgohbin, but thei*efore also beyond causal* 
ity and consequently beyond comprehension. Thus it is lU 
Chnstianity therefoie ChristiAuily demands, not bke Brah- 
manism Self-knowledge (destruction of error), but Self* 
denial (destruction of Bgobsm). Tins is verified by experience 
and felt by us to be the highest attainable, but regarded 
from the standpoint of the intellect, it remains somethmg W' 
mtelligible, unchmkable, impossible ^Xinopev y&p fipn St iote* 
xpoo iv alvlypaTb 

Hence there would remain to [Chnstianity the ment of 
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haviDg more profoundly grasped morality, to Brahmanism, on 
the other hand, that of having set forth the highest attainahle 
explanation of it 


4 Knowledge without Works liberates. 

Sntm a, 4, 1—17. So 1, 1, 4 

The goal of man, liheration, is to he gained through Know- 
ledge of Atman, attainable by the VedSnta (that is, by the 
Upanishads) This knowledge is independent (svatontra) of 
performance of works and in itself alone (kevcda) suffices for 
liberation (p 973—974). — When on the contrary Jaimini 
maintains that this knowledge is an Appendix to works 
(p 974, 12) and only serves the purpose of proving the im- 
'mortality (vyatireka) of the Soul, because without this proof 
the theoiy of retribution would not hold good (p. 976, 5), the 
answer is this* if the Vedanta had only the purpose of prov- 
‘ing the continuance beyond this bodily existence of the trans- 
migrating, individual, acting, and enjoymg soul, then it most 
certainly would (as JenmiHi contends) he subordinate to the 
doctrine of works (p. 980, 7); but in fact it goes further and 
teaches us to know the highest Soul, which stands above the 
individual, is God (igvara, here used in the esoteric sense) and 
remains freed from all the qualities of Samsftra, such as activity 
etc, as well as untouched by all evil, and this knowledge does 
not impel to works, but rather abolishes them (p. 981, 1) — If 
it 18 farther objected, that even the knowers of Brahman, as 
for instance Afvapati (above p 1B6) who makes known the 
raifvd»a7a-vidi/d (Chand. 5, 11 — 24), still perform works and 
that they would not do this if the goal of man could be 
reached through knowledge alone (p 978, 1). then one can 
oppose to them as ol equal weight (tulya, p 982, 9) the con- 
duct of those in whose case knowledge makes Its appearance 
unconnected with works; for thus says a passage of senpture 
(Alt ir. 3, 2, 6, 8) “ Knowing this of a truth the Hishis of 
“the family of Kavasba spoke. ‘What good is it for us to 
“‘read the Vedas, what good is it for us to sacrifice!’ know- 
“ing this of a truth the ancients did not offer the fire-sacri- 
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“fice.” And Bph. 3, 6, 1 (above p. 142) “ Venly, after they 
"have found this Soul (vtdttv& m the sense of mUvd), the 
“Bralinians cease froin desiruig children, from desinng possess- 
"lons, firom desinng the trorld, and truider about as beggars ” 
Farther it is to he remembered that the TaigvSnaravtdyd, in 
irhich knowledge appears accompanied by works, is an esotenc 
passage (sa-upddhAa braJimavidyd), (p. 983, 7) — Fmally, to 
pass oyer the other objections, when m tgi-Up 2 it is said 
"Let him perform whatever works he will, 

"And wish to live a hondred years below,'' 

yet the following proves in what sense this is meant 

"If he knows Brahman works are of no weight, 

"To him there oleaves no stain of earthly woe,” 

that 18 , even though thon peiformest works all thy hfe long, 
yet in so far as thou hast knowledge, th^ cannot stain thee 


986, 6), — Whether the knower shall perform works rests 
with himself to choose (p. 986, 8); no necessity for so doing, 
for example, for begetting offspring, exists (p 986, 10), hence 
it is written (Brihu 4, 4> 23, above p. 196) “This onr fore- 
"fatheis knew, when they did not desire offspring and said 
"•'Wherefore do we »dd offqiring, we whose soul is this 
"‘universe’” (p 986, it For the fruit of knowledge does 
not, like the frnit of works, consist in something future, hut 
is arid>hava-&r(tdha, based upon immediate (inner) perception 
(p- 987, 1; c£ 66, 7y — To this must be added that this whole 
extension of the world which as the requital of works on the 
doer IS the cause of the duties of works, is based only upon 
Ignorance and for the Knower has been anmfailsted in its 
very essence (p 987, 6), even as also, by those who hve under 
the vow of chastily {iirihvar^cU‘=‘panvrSjaJat, according to 
imandagin on p 989, IS), Wisdom mdeed is sought, hut no 
longer the works prescnhed by the Yedas (p 988, 3). 

But IS not the knowledge itself which conditions liberation, 
■rwork in so far as it is still an action of the intellect (mMiu) 


(p. 74i 6)?— By no means' For an aobon is always deponde^ 
sqion the will of the agent, by whom it can be done, be loft 
undone, or be done otherwise; every sacnfimal work is sum 
an action, such too is meditation (p 76, 3). Knowledge on the 
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contrary cannot like a trork be done in one way or another, 
indeed it entirely depends not upon any human action, but 
upon the quality of the object to be known (p 76, 4} When 
therefore it is said, for instance in the JPaHca-agm-mdy& 
(Chapter XXX) “man is i fire,” “woman is a fiie” (abore 
p 362), this IS an inwitation to nonceive of man oi woman as 
a fire and its realisation depends upon the choice of the con- 
ceiver, on the contrary the knowledge of actual fire as such 
depends not upon any invitatioi or action of man, but only 
upon the object whi^ lies before the eyes, and thus it is 
knowledge and not action 75). Similarly the cognition of 
Brahman is dependent upon the nature of Biahmon, but not 
upon any invitation (p. 76, 1). “Hence, all imperatives, even 
“those found m the Scripture, when th^ refer to the know* 
“ledge of Biahman, which is not the object of any command, 
“become blunt, as the edge of a razor when applied to a 
“stone” (p 76, 2) — But then.^hat meanmg have such express- 
ions as “Atman truly is to seen, to be heard, to be sought 
“for, to be known ’ (Brih 2, 4 above p 174), which at any 
rate appear to contain a command? — ^Their purpose is only 
to divert man from the natural drift of his thoughts. For 
everyone is by nature turned to external things and anxious 
to attam the objects of his desire and to avoid the objects of 
his aversion. In this way he jban never reach the highest aim 
of man In order to atta^ it, the stream of his thoughts 
must be diverted from natural objects and turned towards 
the mner soul, and to this end serve such commands as those 
quoted To him who has turned to the investigation of At- 
man on account of them the true nature of Atman, which 
can neither be sought after nor avoided, is pointed out in 
such phrases as “this whole universe is what that Soul is” 
(Brih 2, 4, 6) Thus the knowledge of Atman is neither an 
object to be sought for nosy avoided, as also its purpose is 
liberation from all that is to be done, “for that is our orna- 
“ment and our pnde, that after having recognised the soul 
“as Brahman all obbgation of action ceases, and the goal 
“(fe-ifa-ftrityatS) is reached” (p 76—77) 
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5 How is this saring Knowledge bronght about? 

Liberation as tbe fruit of Imowledge is disting ui shable from 
the fruit of works in that the former is not, like the latter, 
produced onlj in the future, but is produced at once and 
simultaneously with the knowledge (p. 987, 1) In this sense 
it is said (Mnn^ 3, 2, 9): “He who knows Brahman, becomes 
“Brahman,” as also (Mund 2,2,8): 

“In him irho sees the One both high and low, 

“His heart’s strong fetters bursting, fall apart; 

“For him all doubts are solred, 

“All works are nangbt,” 

and (Bjih. 1, 4, 30): “That knewitsdf and said: ‘I am Brah- 
“‘man’; thereby it became this nnirerse,” — ^these and like 
passages of Scripture imply that simultaneously with Brahmor 
vidy& and without any other effect intervening between the 
two, liberation results (p 66, 6); to behold Brahman and to 
become the Soul of the TJniTmrse occnr simnltaneonsly (p 66 7), 
for liberation is nothing elso hut onr tme Self existent from 
all etermty, but it is hidden from us through Ignorance; 
whence also the Imowledge of Atman has not to produce any- 
thmg new whatever as its frmt, hnt only to remove the ob- 
stacles of liberation (p. 67, 5/, 

This knowledge of Atman is thus not a becoming anything, 
not doing anythmg, not occupying oneself with any woik (p 68), 
is altogether independent of human activity, and like ffie know- 
ledge of eveiy other object, it also is dependent upon tbe 
object itself (p 69, 8; cf 819, 4) Therefore it cannot be 
brought about by the action of mvestigating (p 69, 10) or of 
adoring (p 70. 3) and even Scripture produces the know- 
ledge onlv so far as it removes ^e obstacles to it, that is, 
the division into knower, knowledge and thmg known, which 
springs from Ignorance (p 70, 9) Therefore also the Sonptnre 
says (Kena*Up 11) 

“He only undeniands who usdentaudB it sot, 

“From him wbo understands, ’bs evenaore coneesled, 

“For It is sot disclosed to him wbo knowledge hath 
-But onto him who hath it not the secret is revealed " 
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and teaches (Bph 3, 4. 2), that one cannot see the Seer of 
seeing, nor hear the Hearer of hearing, nor know the Kno\ier 
of knowing (p. 71, 1). 

We here perceive most clearly the impossihihty of attain- 
ing liberation hy any effort on onr part True, liherabon 
consists only in Knowledge, hut m Elnowledge of a special 
kind, in that there is no question of an object which in- 
vestigation conld discover and contemplate, but only of that 
which can never he an object, because in every cognition it 
is the subject of cogmbon everything can he seen, but not 
"the Seer of seeing" Since in all empirical knowledge the 
Atman is the subject and for that very reason unknowable, 
the first condition of its attainment is, that all empirical 
knowledge separating subject and object, should cease' "he 
"who knows not, alone doth know it” Koi all empirical 
knowledge is from its very nature directed to external things, 
therefore turned away fiom the inner Soul and consequently, 
where it is a question of oompiehending the latter, is actually 
an obstacle To destroy this obstacle is the -object of the 
teaching of senpture, it turns the stream of thoughts away 
from external things and towards Atman; but to impart the 
knowledge of Atman, that even scripture is not able to ac- 
comphsh unconditionally , therefore it is written (Kath. 2, 23) — 

"Hot by inatraclion can be be attained, 

"Hot yet by underatanding, nor the word 

"'Whoni be electa, by bun will be be gained, 

"To bun reveals bimeelf the eternal Lord’’ 

According to this, the knowledge of Atman is attainable 
neither hy thinking, nor by investigating the scripture, nor by 
any effort whatsoever of our will for the latter, that is the 
acting and eiQoying soul," belongs only to oui phenomonal 
form, the removal of which is what is required in order that 
knowledge may aiise* — and yet again, on the othei hand, the 
attamment of knowledge must depend solely and entirely upon 
ourselves; for the knowledge of Brahman can be conditioned 
by nothing else ^cept that which in it is at once object and 
subject, by the Atman, the Self; and this is oui own real, 
metaphysical Bgo This metaphysical Ego appears in the 
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exotenc docinne personified as G-od sagunam brahma), 

and corresponding to it this Jcnovledge, iiluch depends upon 
him, appears as Grace of God, concerning vhi^ ve hare 
already collected together the leading passages in Chapter 
lY, 4 What corresponds to this “Grace of God” in the 
esotenc Efjstem it is difficult to say, and we look in ram for 
a satisfactory solution. We may compaie what was said in 
Chapter XIY, 4, on the knowledge of the esotenc Brahman. 
The metaphysical knowledge, in which the Self comes back to 
itself from its absorption in the contemplation of the external 
world and thereby compiehends all else as non>Self, non>Ego, 
non>Being, this knowledge does anse as a matter of fact; but 
we cannot enquiie into its cause because, as already clearly 
appears in the Yedi.nta, it is not within the sphere of cansal* 
ity; the Atman lies beyond Cause and Effect (jtnyaUa amSt, 
hrita-ahii&t, Ehth 2, 14), and therefore into the knowledge of 
it, a knowledge of which the Atman would be the cause, no 
farther enquiry is possible it aiises, when it does arise, hon, 
why, whereby it anses, remains an insoluble problem 

As we saw above p. 818, the impossibility of bringing 
about liberation by any means whatever has been expressl) 
emphasised, under these cucumstances we must regard it as 
a deviatiQn from the logical structure of the system and a 
concession to practical demands when we treat of the means 
(sadhanam) of knowing of Brahman, and these means refer 
not only to the exoteric, but also to the esotenc Brahman, 
which two are in geneial not separated in respect of this 
question. Of these means there are two, nith which we may 
compare the requirements of those who are called to this 
knowledge, Chapter IV, 2, namely, first Y^orks, and secondly 
derout Meditation Wo have now to examine according to 
oui sonrees these two lands of means of attaining the sating 
knowledge 
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6 Works as Means to Knovledge. 

Sfitras 8, 4, 25-27. 82—35. 36—39 51—52 

Although, as is once more repeated in 3, 4, 26, the goal of 
nan is to be reached only through knowledge, not through 
works (p. 1007, 2), yet rehgions works, such as SacnSce eta, 
are very fai from being witihout significance in this connection 
(1008, 31, true, when once that knowledge is realised they 
have no further importance, but they are neTertheless auxiliary 
to its attornment (p. 1008, 5) For thus says the scripture 
(Brih. 4, 4, 22, aboTe p 196) "Him the Brahmans seek to 
“know by Vedic study, by sacrifice, by alms, by penance, by 
“&stmg,” fiom which it may be gathered that pious works are 
a means to the attainment of that knowledge (p. 1008, 8) The 
works named cease when knowledge is attained; certain other 
obligations, however, still persist for the knower, for the scrip- 
ture says (Bnh. 4, 4, 23, above p. 196) “Therefore he who 
“knows this, he is calm, subdued, resigned, patient, and collect- 
“ed,” the former (Vedic study, sacrifice, ^ms, penance, fast- 
ing) are the more outward {h&liya), the latter (tranquillity, 
self-restraint, renunciation, patience, concentration, c£ above 
P>31) are the “closer” (praiydscama) means to knowledge 
(p. 1012, 4) (The concentration {sam&dJn) here mentioned 
must be distinguished from the Meditation {Shydnam, ttpd- 
sanain) of which we shall presently have to speak; for Medi- 
tation ceases, as we shall see, after the attamment of know- 
ledge, while concentration still continues even m one who has 
attained knowledge] 

Still the works named do pot, stnctly speaking, produce 
knowledge as their fruit, because knowledge is subject to no 
prescribed rule, and because its fruit (liberation) cannot be 
brought about by any means (p. 1018, 8). These works are 
jwly auxiliaries {sahak&rin) to the attainment of knowledge, 
m as much as the man who leads a life of holy works is not 
Overpowered by affections (A^efa) such as Passion, eta (p. 1021, 
2). According to this their rOle in the scheme of salvation 
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would be not so much meritorious as ascetic, cf. 1082, 
12 

However works are not indispensably necessaiy as a con- 
dition of wisdom, smce seriptuie shows by the examples of 
Maxima (note 37, above p 61) and others, how knowledge may 
come even to such as from poveity (p. 1021, 8) cannot perform 
the works of the Afiramas (above p 16), in consequence of 
common human actions, such as the muttering of prayers, 
fasting, worship of the Gods, or perhaps m consequence of 
works performed in some former existence by them the grace 
of knowledge is vouchsafed to them (p. 1023, 1. 6), yet a life 
in the AsramoB is to be preferred as a means of Imowledge 
(p. 1024, 2j. 

Knowledge as the fruit of these means ensues either here 
and now or m the succeeding birth, here, if no hindrance 
exists, that is, if no other works with greater supersensuons 
power come to ripeness (p 1044, 1); for even the hearing of 
the Veda, by which knowledge arises, is only effective in so 
far as it soeceeds in overcoming those obstacles (p. 1044 4), 
which accordmg to K&tb. 2, 7, is not always possible (p 1044, 
6), — otherwise knowledge ensues as the &nit of these means 
in the following life, when it may ocoasionally, as m the case 
of V&madeha, exist from birth onwards (p. 1046, 1), and the 
Smfiti too teaches a graduid ascent to perfection, when it 
says (Bhagavadgitk 6, 46) — 

" By many a new birth made pure, 

"He tieadi at last the highest Path ’ 

131 The qneitaon of the valae of pious works for liberation is again 
ventilated in an Appendix to 4, t (4, 1, 16 — 18), which is perhaps a later 
addition, with the tendency to reeonule Jaimini and BSdarSyuna (ef 
p 1083, 7] 'Worke, it is there stated, are auxiliary to liberation, just as 
cien poison may serve as medicine (p 108^ 5), they nay further liber- 
ation from a dietance (p 1082, 7), by bringing about knowledge and, 
through the latter, liberation (p 1082, Q In the ntrgunS mdyS. they 
cease with the attainment of knowledge, in tagtmSi wdySh, which are not 
yet exempt from activity, they continue (p 1082, 11) This effect belongs 
to works whether connected with knowledge or not^ only that in the 
formsr case the effect according to Cband 1, 1, 10 is t/tryavattara, mors 
powerful, whence it follows that oven works without knowledge must be 
to a certain extent powerful (p, 1085, 6) 
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Of covirse sach a gradual progress, is ouly admissible for tbe 
ezoienc branches of knowledge (p 1047, 9), not for tbe esoteric, 
which knows no differences, no “more” or “less,” and brings 
forth as its firmt the hberation which is an absolntelj nnifoim 
state and nothing else than the undifferentiated Brahman 
Hunself (p 1046, 4). 


7 Devout Meditation (ujiasanam) as Means to 
Knowledge. 

Sntrai 4, 1,1-12 

When it it said. “Atman venly is to be beheld, is to be 
“heard, is to be tought upon, is to be meditated upon” (Brih. 
3, 4, 5), — “him shall ye investigate, him shall ye seek to faow” 
(Ch&nd. 8, 7. 1), then the question arises: is the conception 
(pratyaya) with which worship is concerned, to be called forth 
once only or repeatedly? — To this is to be answered, as the 
accumulation of eapressious shows, this meditative conception 
18 to be made repeatedly (p 1060, 8), that is, until mtuition 
occurs (p 1051, 2), just as one must go on threshing until the 
grain is freed from the husk (p. 1051, 3). Here, search and 
worship have to alternate, sometimes worship follows search, 
and sometimes search worship, as the examples of scripture 
show (p 1061, 8) 

One might object. Such a repetition of the conception is 
thmfcable, where we are concerned with a result which is 
capable of being increased (p. 1052, 9); but what end can this 
repetition serve m the case of the liighest Brahman who is 
eternal, pure wise, and free? K this Brahman is not com' 
prehended at the first hearing of scripture then no repetition 
can be of any use (p 1053, Ij; and how can he who does not 
wderstand the first tune, the words: tat tvam asi (that art 
cu) grasp it through repetition? And the case is just the 
same, if we are corcemed, not with a smgle notion, but with 
a combination of notions (p. 1063, 6). Or is one perhaps to 
«snm^ that through once hearing, knowledge in abstract 
m (samanyo-wshaj/a) is attained, like that of the sufferinp 
er, while through repetition knowledge in intuitive 
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fom Cvtfe^ia-vishaT/a), is gained like that of one’s oini suffer- 
ings (p. 1053, 7)?— Tibs cannot be so either: for if the intnitiTe 
knowledge is not brought about through a single hearing, then 
one fails to see how it can be brought into existence eren by 
hundredfold repetition (p. 1053, 13). Such repetition may be 
serriceable in respect of a worldly object, which consists of 
many parts and comprises abstract and intuitiTe characteristics 
(p. 1054, 4) or agam m the study of a longer treatise, bnt not 
in respect of the undifferentiated Brahman, who is free from 
abstract (general, common to others) characteristics and con- 
sists of pure spint (p 1054, 6) 

To this IS to be answered Only for such as grasp the 
identity of the Soul and Brahman from once hearing the tat 
tvam asi, is the repetition superfinons, bui. not for tiiose who 
are unable to do tins and in whom first one doubt and then 
another most be remored 1054, 8). Here a repetition is 
most certainly suitable, as is proved by experience with scholars 
of slow nnderstandmg (p 1055, S). Further, the sentence tat 
tvam ast consists of two concepts (pai&rtha) (1) tat, the 
Existent, the Brahman who is called the ruler and the cause 
of the world and is descnbed by the scripture as seeing, not 
seen, knowing, not known, unborn, not aging, immortal, neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long, and (S) tvcan, the inner 
Self, that which sees and hears in us, which with the bo^ 
[the outer Self] as a starting-point is grasped as the mner 
Self and retamed as purely spintuaL How to understand the 
words test tvam asi, it is necessary for many first to lay hold 
on the two concepts of which it consists — ^Further: The Self 
which is to be grasped is indeed without parts; but the falw 
knowledge of it as though it consisted of Body, Senses, Manas, 
Buddhi [which here, as is often the case, is inconsistently 
named along with Manas], has many parts and requires for 
its gradual dissipation repeated devout contemplation, so that 
for many, even in this knowledge, a gradual advance takes 
place (p. 1055). Others again, whose minds are quicker and 
have not to battie against Ignorance, doubt and contradiction, 
can grasp the tat tvam (m on heanng it once only. 

But can it really be possible that anyone ever completely 
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grasped itis doctnae? Grantiiig eren, that he came to the 
consoioasness that all dse outside Brahman is not real, yet 
he most take as real the pain which he feels (p. 1066, 10)? — 
"By no means! for the feeling of pain like the entire body, 
"is based on illusion, for the feehng that, when my body is 
"cut or burnt, I myself am cut and burnt, is a delusion, like 
"the delusion that I myself suffer, when other persons, for 
■■ instance my children or friends, suffer. The case is just the 
* same with the delusion of feelmg pain: for like thd’ body, 
"ail feehng of pain hes outside the spirit; wherefore also it 
"ceases in deep sleep, while the activity of the spirit is not 
"mtermpted, for ‘when he does not see then, yet he is see- 
" ‘ing, thon^ he sees not,’ as the Scripture says (Brifa. 4, 3, 26, 
"above p. 191) Thus the knowledge of the Self consists m 
"this that I am conscious of myself as pure painless spintnal- 
"ily; and he who possesses tins knowledge for him there 
"remams nothmg more to do; therefore the scnpture says 
“(Brih.4,4,22, above p. 195)* •'What shall wo do with off- 
" ‘sprmg, ike, whose soul is this world,’ and the Smriti says: — 
"The man who in the Self hath h» dehght, 

* Who ro the Self contentment finds, and peace, 

"Pot him no dn^ moie hath bmding force.’’ 

But how are we to understand the identity of Sod and 
the soul which is taught by the Yedfinta, since the two are 
^erent? for God is free from evil, but the soul is entangled 
in it Bow if God is the transmigrating soul, then he cannot 
be God; if on the contrary the soul is God, then the duty 
imposed upon the soul by the canon of scripture is super- 
fluous; moreover this view is contradicted by perception 
(p. 1068, 10). — To this 18 to be replied One must conceive of 
the soul as God; for thus it is said in a passage of the 
JSbSka (which is not found in our JfibSla-Upanishad): “Verily, 
am Thou, 0 holy Godhead, and Thou art I;” further 
Brih. 1,4, 10 “I am Brahman;” Brih. 3, 7, 3: “He is thy 
"soul, thy inner Buler, thy Immortal;” Cband. 6, 8, 7: “That 
is^lhe real, that i" the soul, th’if art thou,” etc.; and again 
it is written BriL 1, 4, 10* “ But he who worships the God- 
«ad as another, and says: ‘that Godhead is one and I am 
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“ ‘another ' he knows it not*’’ Bph. 4, 4. 19 "His ncTer>endjne 
“death lie weavee who here plnralitj perceives;’’ Bpih 2.4 6 
‘ The universe shuts out him. who regards the ruivcrs'e as 
“outside the Self” etc. — ^Thns God and the soul are not 
Oiilerent since their difference rests onir on illusion, if the 
soul IS stripped of its Samsara state, it is God and herre 
free from evil, and nliat contradicts this is mire illusion. But 
as regards the duties of the canon of scripture and perception, 
they both continue to exist as long as Samc.lra that is. until 
awakening. This being attained perception becomes naught; 
and if you base on the objection that with it the Yedi is 
also annihilated, then it is to be noted that according to ear 
own te.'iching ‘‘then the father is not father, the Tcda not 
‘ Veda’ (.ibove p 191) 

‘ But who then is the not*awakened?' 

— Thou who askest. 

‘ But I am God, according to the teaching of sctipture’’’ 
— When thou knowest that then art thon awakened, 
and then there exists no nnawakened more (ra asU 
kaij/ttc.d aprahodhtth) *5* 

So much concerning the inner nature of deiont mcJitalion 
As regards outward attitude the position of the body is .i 

Coiapa'T with this logical coascqueace of the Syrea ay “Fi:- 
meoti of hlc’aahysics, ' § S^, p S'® “Th" saint to whoa foe kaeif- 
“ledgc has ari'cs, knows himself ns the entire WiU to life Accordirclj 
“be It filled with the coaseioasncss that hi mrores the inffenngicf the 
“ who’e wer’d m renovjng hu ego which he knows is the hearer of the** 

■ .Vro this coniaonsae** indeed does not he, for the saint, in tecroeiep 
“and deliTcnng the Trill in hnn*elf^ bis removed a“d de’iTC'cd ths 
whole WO']!. For him who is enlightened by transceadectal kaowl'^ce, 
“tl.c’-e remmat of it rothing but an nn»nb5tsnl’al pbmaioTi, a ica-o*'' 

“■ p'aj will on, reality To ns alone it will noi ee-m so, jast Iweaa'e we 
“are rt.'l on the eaipiiical standpoint of ofC'naUO'i, and o*i*i «s *’ 
‘•lrar«eendea al Inowledgr awakes in ns. can we take m hitdehver- 
•■snje § 17t, p. m “Thns the xegcreratc sarei 1 a-d the greaej 
“i^g ereai on a'd jet affinration still eo“tmoes, eien afie” he bat fp-r- 
“ihe way o-t o^ jis circle alio this wo“id for cte* ajd aje w.Jl ra.» 

• will a''£m, will saSTe-,— lal again all lure in i*-e light of desial a r^”*- 
■thiBg, and o’l that it co.itaint fades nway as the fkada»-pU> on t-* 
•vail fer tt'f \Vi<J, when it has ttmed’ 
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matter of mdifferbnce both m those meditations which are 
undertaken for the purpose of attaining perfect knowledge, as 
well as in those meditations which are coimected with the 
semce of works (p. 1070, 14). In the remaining kmds of 
worship (that is, presnmahlj, in those used m the exotenc 
knowledge) one should not walk, run or stand, because this 
distracts, nor lie down either, because one might then be oveiv 
taken by sleep, but sit (p. 1071, 7). Moreover m regard to 
directum, place and time, one need only be careful about 
them, so far as they promote the nndinded concentialion of 
the mind as much as possible (p. 1072, 9) — The forms of 
worship which lead to perfect knowledge come to an end with 
the attainment of this knowledge (p. 1073, 8); those on the 
contrary, whose fruit is fehcity (as it seems not only those of 
the Pitt ly&m, but also those of the Devay&na), must he con- 
tmued until death, since the attainment of their fimit in tlie 
other world is dependent on the thoughts at the moment of 
death (p 1074, 2, c£ 112, 8). For the scripture says (Qata- 
pathabr 10, 6, 3, !)• “with whatever mind a man departs from 
“this world, with the same mind he enters mto the other 
“world, after-death,” and the Smriti declares (BhagavadgltS, 
8 6 ) — 

“The notate that he thinha upon, when, he depatta thia life, 

“B'en thia he will pat on whene'er he reoebea the Bejond " 

In the exposition of these means no distmction is main- 
tained between the esoteric and the exoteric doctrine, so much 
the more, however, does this distmction dominate the liber- 
ation which appears as ihmr result. We turn next to con- 
sider the man who has fully and uncouditionally reached the 
goal of humanity, the man of esoteric knowledge, the Sage 
possessing Samyagda7sanam, to study his condition in Lile, 
Death, and in the Beyond. After we have come to know in 
him the essence of hberatiou in its purity and completeness, 
we shall m conclusion have to consider the Path, upon which 
the Devotee, the manwho(ha8 recognised andadoied Brah- 
man in his exoteric form, is led to the same goal by means 
of Aramam«fcfj. 
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XXXVI. Condition of the Sage in this Life. 

1. CharacteristicB of the Sage 

In contrast to the Devotee, who knows and worships 
Brahman in the exoteno, theological form, we understand m 
this and in what follows by the term Sage, him to whom has 
come Samyagdoiganam, perfect knowledge, that is, esotenc 
knowledge of the higher, attnbuteless (parom, nvgumm) 
Brahman, and who m consequence of this possesses an im- 
mediate consciousness on the one hand of the identi^ of 
his own Self with Brahman, on the other of the illusory 
character of all that is different {nS,n&) Irom the Soul, from 
Brahman, therefore of the whole extended world (piqpafica), 
his oivn body and the other UpSdhis of the Soul {mdnyas, 
minas, muMiya, pr&m, sfikshmam gaiiram, karman) mclnded 
For such a one there is no longer any world to be percnved 
nor any perception, and even his own suffenng, since it depends 
upon perception, is no longer felt by him as pain, on nhich 
point compare the fuller treatment above p. 299 and p. 416. 
Further smce all works have only the purpose of attaining 
pleasure and avoidmg pain, while pain and pleasure concern 
not bodiless, but only embodied Being based upon illusion 
(above p 402), for him who has seen through this illusion, all 

onutAoea, p 917, 6 “The fmt of Knowledge depends upon im- 
s mediate conecionsness, for the icnpture says (Bnh 3, 4, 1, translated 
"above p 141) ‘the immanent, not transcendent Brahman,' and the 
“words ‘That art thou’ (Cb&nd 6, 8,-7) denote something already exist- 
“mg and mnst not bo understood as if they meant only ‘That wilt thou 
“•become after death,' eonseqnentiy for the knower of Brahman 
“liberation is absolutely accomplished’’ Of p 987, 1 69, 7 1(06, 10 
“1067, 9 
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works (Vedic study, sacrifice, alms, asceticism, fasting) are 
abolished, as also all the injtmotion of the Yeda which com- 
mand them. And not only does tiie Part of Works become 
superflnons, hut also that Fart of the Yeda which treats of 
knowledge, above p. 21-, for this is also only a means to an 
end “Thmkmg and meditating have like hearing (only) 
"attainment as tiieir parpose;” when that purpose is attained, 
the scrtptore has fulfilled its object; as there exists for the 
awakened neither perception, nor pain, nor action, so there 
exists for him no Yeda either, to him "the Yeda is not Yeda” 
as the scnptnre says (above p. ^6). In a word: everything 
outside Brahman, that is the Sdfi the Soul, has no more 
reality for lum and can no longer ^stnrb him, just as littie 
as the rope which he mistakenly held to be a snake (note 105, 
above p 369) or the tmnk, in which in the darkness of his 
Ignorance, he tiiou^t he saw a man (p. 86, IS). 

(p. 84, 5.) "And yet experience shows how, even for one 
"who knows Brahman, Samsfira abll persists, so that he has 
“not attained his goal, as in the simile of tiie rope’ — To this 
"we reply It must not he maintained that for him who has 
"recognised that the Soul is Brahman, Samsira persists as 
"before, because the knowledge of the Self (the Soul) as 
"Brahman contradicts this For so long as he held the body 
“etc. to he the SeUi so long was he affected by pain and 
“fear, hut after that delusion has been destroyed by means of 
“the knowledge (produced by the Yeda), of the Sdf as Brah- 
"man, then it can no longer he maiutained that he is affected 
“by pam and fear since that depended upon erroneous know- 
"ledge For so long as for instance, a rich householder has 
“the consciousness of his wealth, pain arises for him from its 
“loss; hut after he has gone away as a herxmt into the forest 
"(above p. 16) and has freed himself from the conmousness of 
“his wealth, then there can aiise for him no more pam from 
“the loss of it. And so long as one wears ear-nngs, pleasure 
“arises from the eonsciousaess of wearing them; but after 
“one has laid them aside and freed oneself from the conscious- 
^ness of wearing ear-rings, then the pleasure in wearing them 
"no longer exists for him Therefore che scnptnre says 

27 * 
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"(Ch&nd 8, 12, 1} ‘Yerily, the bodiless is not touched by pain 
“‘and pleasure.’ If you maintain that bodilessness is onfy 
“attained after the dissolution of the body, not Hnnwg hft,^ 
“then ve do not admit this, because being clothed the 
“body depends (only) upon false cognition For the circum- 
“ stance of the Self’s being connected tnth a body can be 
“understood in no other way, than by concemng it as ^rron* 
“ eous knowledge, consisting in the delusion of the body be- 
“ing the Self. For we have seen that [for the Self] the 
“ condition of bodilessness is an eternal one, and this became 
“it 18 not conditioned by action [only what belongs to the 
“fruit of works is perishable] If however you maintam that 
“being embodied is the consequence of good and enl worb 
“done by it [the bodiless Atman], then we deny this, for 
“since its muon with the body is untrue, therefore the assertion 
“is also untrue that the Atman has done good and evil. For 
“the assertions that it is clothed with a body and has done 
“good and enl works are always supported by each other and 
“therefore lead to the assumption of a regressustn sit/htifuiK, 
“and this is comparable to a chain altogether of blmd 
“ persons each holding the other, since it is impossible for the 
“Atman to be affected by works, the Atman being no actmg 
“prmciple” — (p 87, 6) “Conseqnently being clothed with a 
“body depends only upon a false conception, and thus it is 
“proved that the knower of Brahman is, in his life tune, 
“already bodiless Therefore the scripture says (Bph. 4,4f> 
“translated above p 194} 'As the slough of a snake dead 
“ 'and cast off Les upon, an anthill, thus hes this body then, 
“ ‘but the bodiless, the immortal, the life is pure Brahman, is 
“ ‘pure Light*,’ and [where is unknown to me] ‘with eyes as 
“ ‘if without eyes, with ears as if without ears, with speech 
“ 'as if without speech, with Manas as if without Manas, with 
“ ‘hfe as if without hfe,’ and the Smnti shows in the passage* 
“ ‘What 18 the essence of him who is firm in knowledge?’ etc. 
“(Bbagavad^tH 2, 54) where it enumerates the diaractenstics 
“of one who is firm in knowledge and reckons as such that 
“he 18 set free firom all work — Thus for one who has recognised 
“the Brahmanhood of the Soul, Samshra does not contmue 
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“bs before, and be for 'vbom it still continues, has in tiutb 
"not yet recognised that the Sonl is Brahman, that is cer> 
“tain.” 


2. The Destruction of Sin. 
Sfitram 4, 1, S. 


Existence uithout works is, as we have seen repeatedly, 
(above pp 112. 390. 402) impossible. But it lies in the nature 
of works to hare as purpose the production of a definite fruit, 
and without its having brought forth this fruit— one might 
think— no work can be annihilated, provided that the authority 
of the scripture is to be maintained (p. 107B, 9). That liber* 
ation thereby becomes impossible, need not be admitted; only 
one would have to incorporate hberation, like the fruit of 
works in the chain of Space, Time, and Causality (p. 1076, 17 ; 
that IS, regard it equally as a frmt of works). — But that is 
not so! On the contrary, when once Brahman is known, sin 
committed is annihilated, and future sms cannot cleave to 
such a one (p 1076, 2). Eor the scripture says (Ohlnd. 4, 14, 3, 
translated above p, 165): *As water does not olmg to the lotus 
leaf, so no evil deed chngs to one who thus knows;” and 
(Ohand. 5, 24, 3, translated above p. 167) “as bums the leaflet 
“of the hnlmsh when thrust into the fire, so are burnt up all 
“his sms;" and yet again (Mnnd. 2, 2, 8); 

“For Imn -who sees the Ojk., both high end low 
“His hesTt's strong fetters, bursting, fall epert, 

“For bnn sU doubts are sohed, all works are naught" 


We do not thereby deny the finit-prodncing power of works, 
Mch a power certainly exists; but we assert that it is checked 
in its development by a cause of another kind, namely, by 
knowledge (p. 1076, 14) For the canon of the doctrine of 
works holds good only on the assumption, that the povrer of 
he works exists, where the power is checked, the canon then 
jises its validity (p 1076, 15) When then the Smriti says, 
no work can be lost,” this remains the rule and impUes that 
no work, wnthout having home its fruit, can be annihilated, 
an even the penance (prdpopciUam) prescribed for certain 
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deeds forms no exception, in that it' is itself a fand of re- 
tnbntion (p 1077, 1). The ease is otherwise, on the contraiy, 
mth knotrledge. If one takes exception to the fact that this 
(knowledge) is not, like penance, prescribed as a means of 
purification from sin Q>. 1077, 6) then it is to be noted that 
the attnbute-asenbing forms of knowledge {sagunS, vidyah) do 
likewise also belong to the doctrine of works and in con- 
sequence are also accompanied by promises of hearenly lord- 
ship and lelease from enl (p 1077, 9), m the attnbnteless 
knowledge, on the contraiy, the prescription does not hold 
good, and yet the "burning up” of works is accomphshed br 
it, and this by the knowledge that the Atman is not an act- 
ing pnnciple (p. 1077, 12). This knowledge that the soul is 
by nature a non-agent brings about in the first place the 
result that future works no longer cleave to the knower of 
Brahman who is no longer an agent, and further, that the 
former works which he performed under the false delusion of 
being an agent are annihilated through the dissipation of this 
delusion by the power of knowledge (p 1078, 1). For the 
knower of Brahman says •* That Brahman the nature of which 
"Is opposed to the nature of formerly held to be true, bemg 
“an agent and en 3 oyer, that Brahman which is in its very 
“nature in all time past, present and future not-agent, not- 
“enjoyer, that Brahman am I, and therefore I never was 
“either agent or enjoyer, nor am I snch now, nor shall I ever 
“be one" (p 1078, 4). — Only thus can hberation take place, 
in any othei way the destruction of the works which have 
been taking their course from eterm^ in the past, and there- 
fore liberation itsdf also, becomes impossible “Hence bber- 
“ ation cannot, like the fruit of works, be conditioned by 
“Time, and OausaUty, for then the frmt of knowledge wotW 
“be transitoiy and would lose its transcendent chars 
'‘(parokshatvam)” (p. 1078, 10). 
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3. Bestruction of G-ood Works also. 

Sdtram 4,1,14 

When knotrledge arises past sms, as ve hare seen, are 
annihilated, and future sms can no longer cleave to the SouL 
But hour about the good works? For these indeed are com- 
manded by the same scnpture which is the source of know- 
ledge and it cannot contradict itself. Must not good works 
therefore be excepted from annihiiation?-We reply, annihilation 
and non-deaving apply equally to good works and evil, for 
the followmg reasons* I) good works also bnng their own finit 
and thereby hmder the frmt of knowledge; 2) the scnpture 
teaches that both, the good and the evil works, disappear at 
the appearance of knowledge (£nh i, 4, 22, translated above 
p. 196) "[Who thus knows] him both overcome not whether 
"he therefore [because he was in the body] has done evil or 
"has done good, but he overcomes both; him neither what he 
"has done nor what he has not done bums;” 8) m the de- 
struction of works resulting fifbm the knowledge that the Soul 
IS not an agent, good and evil deeds are of equal value {tidyay, 
of both it 18 said indiffeientl) (Mund. 2, 2, 8} ‘ and his works are 
"naught,” 4) where evil works only are mentioned, good works 
must be understood as well, because their fruit, in comparison 
with that of knowledge, is mferior, 5} when the scnpture says 
(Ghlud.8, 4; translated above p 162) "this bndge day and 
“night traverse not, nor old age, nor death, nor pain, nor 
“good, nor evil works, and from it all sins turn back," then 
m the words "all sms” both the good and evil works just 
mentioned are mduded (p 1079). 

—We may compare with this, the explanations of the 
Apostle Paul in the Epistles to the Somans and Galatians 
as to the impossibibfy of a redemption through the law. Ac- 
cording to Paul the law, if fulfilled, would set us free; but, in 
consequence of the sinfulness of our nature, it cannot be ful- 
filled, according to Qaitkara the law can be fulfilled, but its 
fulfilment does not bring hberation, but only reward on the 
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path of iraosmigraiion The former has the deeper consciona- 
neas of the smfhlness of our nature, the latter the more correct 
estuuate of the value of the works of the law, — both combined 
give the philosophical truth The law {for instance the Yedic 
or Mosaic) can unquestionably be fulfilled, but, in con- 
sequence of our innate egotism can be fulfilled only from 
selfish motives; hence its fulfilment has no moral value; 
lawful and unlawful actions both depend upon egotism, and 
are therefore, morally considered, both equally valueless and 
do not lead to hfaeration This is only accomplished through 
that transformation of our Ego, which accordmg to the 
Christian view proceeds from Faith, according to the 
Hindu view consists in Knowledge. — Both, Faith and Know- 
ledge, are at the bottom one and the same, — that meta- 
physical consciousness which lifts us above the world and 
raises us above all possibility of sin Whether this conscious- 
ness assuming its genuineness, leads over into Qnietism as 
among the Indians, or, as among us, is realised m deeds of 
love, touches only its form of appearance and estabhshes no 
difference in the value of what dppears here. 


4 Why the Body, in spite of Liberation, 
still continues to exist. 

Sutras 4, 1, 15 19 

Knowledge bums up works, but only works whose retn- 
bution has not yet begun, whether they originate from this 
hfe as led before the awakening (ptaboiha), or consist in a 
balance from some previous life which could not come to 
realisation in the piesent existence (above pp 112 390) But 
knowledge does not destioy those works whose seed has al- 
ready germinated, that is, those from which the present hfe^ 
serving as basis for dawmng knowledge, has been fashioned 
(p 1080, 9, the same predestination of the course of hfe as 
we find in Plato’s Bepublic 10, 16, p 617 B) For if this were 
not so, if all works without exception were annihilated by 
knowledge, then quiescence (kshema) would not arise only after 
death, but immediately upon the attainment of knowledge, 
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u&ce there 'wotild be no further cause for tiie continuance of 
He [no further work to be atoned ~fbr] (p. 1080, 12). For tbs 
fact certainl; startling in our system, that in qnte of liber* 
ahon &e body still continues to exist for a while, Qankara 
grres two explanations, of whidi the one is more realise, the 
other more idealistic. (1) As the vessel which is being formed 
requires the potter’s wheel to support it, so hberation requires 
a He as a substratum, and as tiie potter’s wheel contmnes 
for a tune to revolve, even after the vessel has been com- 
pleted, so also life continues after liberation, since it contains 
no cause to check the impetus already gained (p. 108L 2); 
hence only after works, like the velocity of the flying arrow, 
have expended themselves, does hberation become an accom- 
plished fact for all who possess knowledge; therefore it is 
said (Ghhnd. 6, 14, 2; translated above p. 266) “To this 
“[worldly action] 1 shall belong only until 1 am liberated, 
“then shall 1 go home” (p. 916, 8). (2) As when a man suffer- 
ing from eye disease, contmues to see two moons even after 
he has attained tiie conviction that there is only one moon 
there, owing to the force of the impiession {samsMia-mf&t), 
so too the impression of the sense-world persists, after a man 
has attained the knowledge of its non-existence (p. 1081, 5) — 
hi view of the questionable diaracter of these explanations, 
onr author falls back upon the mner certainty of liberation' 
“Here, he remarks, no discussion at all is admissible, for 
how could anyone who is convinced in his heart that he is 
Brahman, be related by another, even when he is in the 
body?” 

Truly there are venerable, holy words, which prove how 
profoundly the Indian was convinced of what he lays before 
U8>— But the condition here described (to which, as the highest 
goal of existence, humanity will ever return, whatever else 
man may undertake) — this condition must have been nothing 
Tory rare m India, as is proved by the fact that later ages 
had a technical expression for it, namely jivemnnukti (bber- 
afaon during He) and jtvan-mukta (the living hberated), al- 

hough we do not yet meet with these expressions in Can- 
kara. 
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Thns after works, whose retribution has not yet began, 
hare been destroyed by knowledge, while those whose seed 
had already germinated, hare been consumed throu^ con- 
tinuance of life, death comes, as the outward sign of this con- 
sumption (above p 363). and with death comes defimttve and 
eternal union with Siahman, for the works on whose account 
one had to lire are exhausted, while the balance, and m them 
the seed of a further existence, has been burnt up, through 
the destructiou of false knowledge, on which they depend, by 
perfect knowledge (p 1086) 



XXXVn. The dying Sage. 

1 His Soal does not depart. 

The JJOtrdnitt that is, the “ 'withdrawal” of the Soul from 
the body described in Adh;^ya 4, 2, which as we saw (above 
p 379) was common both to the ignorant and the possessor 
of exoteric knowledge, is interrupted (4, 2, 12 — 16) by an 
episode pertaining to the higher knowledge (pt&sangiM pata- 
mdydrgatd eintd, p ll03, 12), which treats of the death of him 
who possesses esoteric knowledge and is consequently free 
from desiiC (akamayam&na). Of such it is said in Bph. 4, 4, 6 
(translated above p 194) — 

"And now of him who desires not — He who is 
"without desire, free from desire, whose desires are 
"stilled, whose desire is the Self, his vital breaths 
“do not depart, but Brahman is he and into Brah* 
"man is he resolved” 

One might think, says QaSkara, since instead of "his 
"(tosya) vital breaths do not depart” we read in the other 
(Madhyandina-)recension " out of him (tasmSd) the vital breatiis 
"do not depart”— that what is denied in this passage is not 
the departure of the Soul from the body (delta, fariram), but 
that of the organs from the individual Soul (deltin, (Srira); 
that one who is liberated departs from the body is, it might 
he beheied, self-e'ndent, what is taught here bemg that from 
him (that is, from the Atman) his vital organs do not depart, 
but remnm 'umted vnth him (p. 1099, 2). 

But this IB not the case; this passage rather teaches that 
the JldmayarnSna, he "who does not desire,” that is, the 
completely hberated sage, does not, at death, like others (the 
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pious urorahipper and the performer of works) depart from 
his body. This is proved by the passage (Bnh 3, 2 11) where 
the son of RttabMga asks Y&jiiavdOcya "Yajhavall^a’ so 
“said he, when suidi a man dies, do then the vital breaths 
“depart from him or not^— No, said Y^jfiavallya, even at that 
“very spot they are dissolved, he swells, is bloated, bloated 
“hes the dead” — JSere it is evidently the departure from the 
body, which is domed, and the above pacsage must also be 
explained in accordance with this, whether we read tasmSd 
(that IS, out of the body) or tasya (that is, of the sage) in 
the passage in question (p. 1100, 4) This explanation is 
further supported by the fact that in the passage in question, 
after the description of the departure from tlie body, it is 
said. “So much for him who desires.'-Now we hare to speak 
“of him who does not desire” (above p. 104) This contrast 
would be meaningless if a departure of the Soul from the 
body were to be assumed in the case of one who does not 
desire (p. 1100, 12). Such a departure, final!} cannot be ad> 
nutted in the case of the knovrer of Brahman who has con* 
quered desire and works for this reason also that there is no 
cause for it, since he who is liheiatcd becomes Brahman at 
death, and Biahman is all-penading (p 1101, 2) In this 
sense the Smriti also says (Mabibbaratam XII, 9657) — 

‘ Who of all nature bai become the Self, 

"Whose vision fully pierces nature tbrongb, 

"His path is found not by the gods themselves, 

"Who trace the track of him who leaves no trace " 


2 The Dissolution of the Psychic A pparatus. 

As we have already frequently seen, the indnidual Soul is 
surrounded by a complicated apparatus of ^p&dhis which in 
part dwell with it in the heart (above p 311), in part are 
concentrated in it at death (above p 379), in older to depart 


•1" Qafifcara reads instead of Bomafianiyante, p 1099, 12, samavaHyawte, 
and inatead of vedivoffatt, p 1099, 18 14, uediayah, vediayana, which 
the Gloss explains as vSkya-t&yu-pHran&d vardhate 
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along 'With Uie Sonl. To this complex of VpSdJtis which 
accompanies the Soul in all its wanderings, there belong: 
Sidnyas, Manas, Fr&na, and SQJahmam Qariram, which axe 
as it were knit together into a knot that death cannot loose. 
This knot of the heart (if we may take hndaya-gratdia, 
Mnnd. 2, S, 8; cf. Skth. 6, 15, in this concrete sense, which 
however is unsupported by any anthonly) is cut for the Sage, 
and while at death others do indeed enter into the highest 
Godhead, yet they do so in such a way that a germ remains 
over for the new existence, which consists m this very ap- 
paratus, folded up and charged with the woiks of each par- 
ticular life (above pp 340. 373), thus while in them the seod- 
powers jnst named remain over as a residue (p. 1103, 3), the 
resolution of the dying sage into Brahman, on the contrary, 
takes place without residue (ntraoapesha) and he enters into 
indivisibility with all his parts (p. 1103, 4). For thus says the 
scripture (Pra^na 6, 5) 

“Just as those flowing nvers, which take their course to 
"the ocean, when they have reached the ocean, coma* to rest — 
"their names and foims perish and they are now called ocean 
“only— just so too the sixteen paits of the aU-beholder lof 
“him -who possesses the Slainj^apdarfanain] which take their 
“course to the Spirit (pjirns/ia), after they have reached the 
“Spint, come to rest, their names and forms ponsh, aud th^ 
“are then called Spirit only, this is that partless, immortal 
“one” 

By the “sixteen parts" Qaukara here understands “the In- 
*■ dnyas called JPrdm and the Elements” (p. 1102, 4), of which, 
however, accordmg to his system there are seventeen. In the 
passage of the Pra^ua the foUowmg parts are ongmally meant* 
1. iVdno, 2. pkadd/ifl, 8. Ether, 4 Air, 5 Fire, 6. "Water, 
7. Earth, 8. the ren Indnyas, 9. Memos, 10. Food, 11. Force 
(inryam), 12. Asceticism, 13. the Mantras of the Veda, 14. Works, 
IB. the Worlds, 16. the Nama 
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3 Can the Liberated assume a new Bodj^ 

An episode in 3, 3, 39, deals with the question, whether 
the Sage, after his body has turned to dust, can again 
assume a new body (p. 913, S)? — True it is that from know- 
ledge (and we must here understand Samyagdar^nam p 915, 1) 
proceeds absoluteness (kaituzZ^om) yet the Itih&sas and Pur&nas 
relate how some knowers of Brahman hare yet come again to 
embodiment (p 913, 7), thus Ap&ntaraittmas, Vasishtha, Bhngu, 
SancuJaimara, DdkAa, Ndrada and others (p 913), as too 
Sulabha during her life temporarily left her body (p. 916, 8i, 
and others again inhabited serersJ bodies at the same time 
(p 914, 9) Hence one might conclude that the knowledge of 
Brahman sometimes leads to hberation and sometimes not 
(p 914 6); but that is not so, for if those whom we hare 
named returned to bodily existence, it was in f ulfilm ent of a 
mission (adhtkdra), e g. to promote the spread of the Veda 
for the good of the world (p 914, 6) “As yonder holy Samtat 
“(the sun), after haring fulfilled his earthly mission through a 
“thousand world-penods, at length neither rises nor sets, but 
“enjoys absoluteness — as the scnptnre (ChS^nd. 3, 11, 1) says' 
“‘but then after he has risen up, he will no longer nse nor 
“ 'set, but stand alone in the centre’ [a prophesy fulfilled smce 
“Copernicus], — and as also the living knowers of Brahman, 
‘ after the fruit of actions already entered on has been ex* 
“hd.usted, enjoy absoluteness, as it is said (Chhnd 6, 14, 2, 
“translated above p. 266). 'to this [world of action] I shall 
“ ‘ only belong until 1 am hberated. then shall I return home,’ 
—as we must assume that those glonous ones also, Ajpdn- 
'^tarcdamas and others entrusted by the Most G-lorions with 
■'this or that mission, in spite of the 'fact that they possessed 
“full knowledge which is the condition of perfection, continued, 
‘ their works not [yet] disappeanng, so long as the mission 
'lasted, and [only] after its completion were they dispensed 
“therefrom” (p. 914, 8—916, 2). Wherem, we must assume, 
that, besides the work committed to them, no further work 
came into existence which could have served as the seed of a 
new life, as otherwise their liberation would have become 
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illusory (p. 916. 11). But that liberation should come to an 
end, IB unthinkable after the works, which are the seed of 
future existence, have been burnt up by the fire of knowledge, 
as the Smriti says (the first verse in Bhagavadgitfl 4, 37). — 

"Aa fiery heat to aahea tnnie the wood 
"By knowledge are ail works to ashes tnmed — 

"As seed when it is homt can grow no more, 

"So the Soul's sufferings, by knowledge burnt” 
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consists rather m this, that the Soul, in its mere Sell, Ynthont 
any other qnahty, becomes mmufest; for “its ovm proper form” 
denotes not a form which accidentally (dffa/ttuika) belongs to 
the Self, but that form which the Self is, <^eordmg to its own 
nature (p. 1138, 6) Liberation is a fruit only.m ths negative 
sense, that bondage is annihilated, not as if it had reference 
to the appendage of an ApUrvam (above p. 377) (p. 1139, 5); 
further the standing forth is only a becommg in Ihe sense 
that it 18 a cessation of the former state, as becommg healthy 
IS only a cessation of sickness 1139, 6); and tiie difference 
from its previous existence consists m this, that the Soul up 
to that time, as the Chhndogya passage describes it above, is 
affected with bbndness, gne^ and mortabt}, whilst now, liber- 
ated from its former blindness, it abides m its pure Self 
(p 1138, 10). Accordingly the hght, into which the Soul 
enters, is no created hght (p. 1139. 12), for such light, like all 
created things would' be affficted, “what is different from 
“him IS afflicted,” as the sunptnre says (Bnh. 3, 4, 2, above 
p. 142); rather that light is the very Self, the Atman, of which 
It IS said (Bnh 4, 4, 16, above p. 196): 

“Him 'neafh wsoae feet time's T«]]iBg stream of days and year rolb past, 
“In whom all beings’ fivefold host, wuh Space itself etaudi fast. 

“'Whom Gods as Inght of Lights adore as Immortality, 

“The Brahman know I as my deathless Sdf, for I am he ” 

2 Characteristics of him who has obtained 
absoluteness. 

From the passage quoted we also learn the charactenstics 
of the hberated, as is said (Chdnd 8, 7, 1, above p 183)- — 

' The Self, the sinless, free from death and free from suffer- 
“ing, without hunger and without thirst, whose wishes are 
“true, whose decree is true, that Self is to be sought out, 
“that Self one must seek to know.” 

In these predicates, to which are added omniscience and 
omnipotence, consist according to Jaimmt, the charactenstics 
of the liberated (p. 1141). 

On the other hand, Audulomi takes exception to the 
plurabty of these predicates and thinks they can denote only 

23 
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oegatively the freedom from all eril, irhile to the Atmsn as 
jts only posilave quality, belongs spintuabty {cadanym} 
(p, 1142, 5). Further, the attributes “of true msh and of true 
“decree” cannot, he thinks, be conceived, apart from connection 
«rith the TJpdShts, and can only serve, like the succeeding 
passage in Ghdnd. Zoe cit, vherein even laughing and plajmg 
are spoken o^ to indicate freedom from all evil (p. 1143, IS). 
Hence the entire passage must mean that the Atman, “alter 
“having cast off vnthout exception the world of plnrahlj, 
“stands forth in the unspeakable of Knowledge.” 

Thus think Jatmmi and Audulomi, while Baiar&yana finds 
no contradiction between these two conceptions, smcehe regards 
as reconcilable (p 1143, 6) (though in what smse it is not 
explained) fiie pure spiritnaHty ascribed to the Atman, m the 
sense of the highest reality (pdranidrthika), and the lordship 
in Brahman predicated of it in the empirical sense (vyavo- 
li&i i-apdcshay&) [in other words the esoteric and exoteric 
doctrines] (p. 1143, 5) 


3. The Unto mystica. 

All that is changeable nlbmately leads back to an un- 
changeable, to discover and leam to know which is the whole 
problem of metaphymcs, wherefore in the domain of meta- 
physics there can be no becoming For this reason too it 
cannot admit any umon in the proper sense of the word that 
which in its very nature is two, can never become one, that 
only can become one, which was one already, the comprehen- 
sion of which as two before, depended on an error. After 
knowledge has removed this error, and after the dissolution 
of the body, connected with it, has taken away the last sem- 
blance of then the eternally existent nmty comes forth lu 
pointing to this -urnty tne last word of Metaphysics has been 
spoken, a word which, from the very nature of the topic, is 
bnef 

One must not imagine, says QaDkara p 1140 because m 
the last mentioned pass^e from the Chandogya an entering 
into, a circulating, etc is spoken of, that the 8oiil therefore 
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c faH Axie ta separate from the highest Atman. The condibon 
of the liberated is rather that of indirisibihty, for thus teach 
the words of the scnptnre* (Ch^nd. 6, 8, 7) “That art thou,” 
(Brih. 1, 4, 10) “I am Brahman,” (BfiL 4, 3, 23) “there is no 
second there, no other, different from him,” and for the 
elucidation of this state of mdivisibihty serve the similes, 
E&th.4. 16: 

"Ab irater itill remaineih pure, 

‘■When into water pnre 'tie ponred, 

“E’en- so ‘its with the Sage'* sonl" 

and Mund. 3, 2, 8 (cf ChAnd 6, 10, 1. Pra^na 6. 6, above 
pp. 264. 429).- 

“As nvere ran and in the deep 
‘‘Lose name and form, are Ipst to sight, 

“The Sage released from name and form, 

“Enters the highest spirit of light ” 

The separation between the supreme and the indindual Soul, 
which here seems to find expression, is not to bt> taken as 
such, this also the scriptuie indicates, when it is said 
(Cbdnd. 7, 24, 1, above p. 203) “Wheiein, 0 holy one, does 
“he stand ^ — He stands in his own majesty ‘ 



XXXIX. The Passing of the Pious to Brahman. 

1. The Characteristics of the Picas 

In the Doetnne of the Fire Fires (chapter XXX), a dis- 
tinction IS drawn between those who perform pious works and 
thereby are led along the Ftlrtf/dna to their reward in the 
beyond and then to a new life upon earth, and those "who 
"Imow this, and those others who in the forest practise Faith 
"and Penance (Sph : Truth);*’ these latter ascend upward 
upon the Devapina and enter into Brahman, whence there is 
no return (abore p 363). — Obnously, in the belief of the 
original authors of the doctrine entenng into Brahman was 
the highest goal of man. This it could no longer remsm 
when once on the basis of passages like Brih. 4, 4. 6 (shore 
p 487) which from their position appear older and from their 
stage of development more recent than the doetnne of the 
five fires, the esotenc doetnne bad been reached according 
to winch Brahman is without attnbutes (ntrffnmm), empincal 
reality together with Sams&ra an illusion, and the indindual 
soul is completely identical with the highest From this 
. standpomt tWe could no longer be any question of a passing 
' of the soul into Brahman, but only a knowledge of its iden- 
tity therewith, in which knowledge, ns we saw, hberation con- 
siRts In contrast with this liberation in the strict esotenc 
sense of the word, there now appeared, as a lower form, the 
exoteric union with the attribute-possessing (so^unam) Brah- 
man, attainable upon the Devayina by entenng into Brahman, 
and it was therefore termed SramarntMi, that is, “progressire 
, hberation” or "gradual hberation" (above p 398), as the former, 
esoteric hberation is the fruit of the Rraoidyd, that is, of 
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ScmyagdarQunam, so Sramamukti forms the reward of the 
AparavidyA, that is, of the knowledge of sagunam brahma, of 
Srahman as, clothed with attnbuies, it nsnally appears per- 
sonified as Qod (Spvara) and is accordmgly the object of 
worship (up&san&) for the pious. 

"The passing [to Brahman],’’ says QaSkara, p. 909, 7, “has 
“a purpose only m the worship through attributes, as for 
“instance in the teachmg concerning the throne (Kau$h. 1), 
“in which the ascent to the throne, the conversation with 
“Brahman seated on the throne, the attainment of various 
“sweet odours etc., is described, in short, various rewards, 
“which imply motion in space. Here a passing is in place; 
“but no such goal can he admitted in the case of Samyag- 
“iarganam. Bor there is nothmg more to expect for those 
“who, knowing their unit^ with Atman, have already obtained 
“their desire here and hare burnt up the seed of aU tioubles 
“without leavmg a residue, acept the consumption of the 
“sum of works whose retribution has already begun, and thus 
“a passing is purposeless, just as in life the traveller, on 
“amving in a village, enquires about his fiirther journey [but 
“not one who has reached his journey’s end, and as the sick 
“man has recourse to medicine] but not he who has attained 
“health. And so a passing has its purpose in the Sagun& 
“Y-idySh, hut none in the NirgunA Parajn&tma-vtdy&” It 
IS true, it is said further, that the Devay&na is only mentioned 
in certain Shpuna Yidy&h, as in the Buryahkavidyi (Elaush 1), 
Pafic&gntmdy& (Bpih. 6, 2. Ch&nd. 6, 3—10, above p. 362), 
UpakostdamdyS, (ChSnd 4, 10 — 15, above p. 166), Daharavidyd 
(CMnd. 8, 1 — 6, above p. 162); in others again not, as in the 
Mtdkwmdyd, (Bjih. 2, 6 or Ghand. 3, 1—11), Q&ndilgamdya 
(Chand. 3, lA above p. 162), Shodagakalarndyd (Fraqna 6, above 
p. 429), Fatftfinorawdpd (OMnd. 6, 11—24, above p. 156); ‘ jet 
^e path named Deoaydna is equally valid in all the Sagimti 
Tidydli, as they have as their fruit the attamment of ascent ‘ss 


*« alhyudaya, whicli therefore here (p 911, 31 denotes the JDtima- 
•n II on the DeiaySna path, nhile in all other passages where the word 
occurs (p. SB, 2 112,5 203,5 352,4. 396.7 734,1 838,4 7. 1073,11. 
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If we look at the connectioa of our system as a whole, 
without letting ourselves be misled by isolated contradictions, 
we have, as is well known, in the first place two doctrines of 
Brahman, the esotenc, philosophical (paravtdyS) and tiie 
exoteric, tiiieological (apm avidffS); and, corresponding to these, 
two paths to liberation; the one, upon which the Sage, possess- 
ing Samyaffdatsanam, attains the goal, we have already become 
acquainted witii, it consists in the consciousness of identify 
with Brahman and of the nnrealify of all plnralify',* the other, 
exoteric path of JSrcmtamuTctt is for all such as, while they 
do not cling to the semoe of works belongmg to the old 
Yedic gods but to the doctrine of Brahman, are yet unable 
to see through this unieahiy of the phenomenal world; and 
consequently know Brahman, not as the Self within them- 
selves, bnt as the Godhead opposed to themselves and 
accordingly worship Brahman m pions meditation (By wor- 
ship IS m general to be understood “that which produces an 
“increase of faith accompanied by awe,” p 1071, 4 10 ttpd- 
sanam ndma sa~ni&na-praiyaya-j^avllha-karanam)> Btill all 
worship of the conditioned Brahman has not Kramamuldi as 
its fruit, bnt according to p IIS, 6 part KramamvMi part 
Abhytiiaya (note 138), part the success of sacnfice, according 
to p. 816, 6 part JSiamamaldit part A%iuarya}n (note 138), 
port anmhilation of sms, according to 4, 1, 4, p> 1061, the 


1099. 1) , the temporaTy felicity of the Pitnyana u to be nnaewlood by 
it, either with certainty or probability in all — 17ith aimilar incoimstenoy 
it If maintained on p 148, 6, that the fruit of the SofUiiS Vtij/Slt is 
limited to Samt&ta, and similarly on p 1183, 14 that Afrorpam (Ohind 

8. 2. 1) If a satnsdroffoeatvm eia pialam, jnat aa on p. 816, 3 thie verj 
Atpiarfftttn it apposed to the J&affiamx^h, of which, at wo ehall fee w 
ehaptcr XL, it forms an integral part — The same inconaittencj, depend- 
ing upon imperfect revision, of the entire Si-amamukh of tbe Deeayatta 
expresses itself finally in the fact that exotenc knowledge is sometimes 
reckoned as VidyS, and sometimea as JvtdyS Thus the crolcnc knoww 
IS repeatedly called, m the deaonptian of the SevaySna, “«dtw 
(p 1095, 11 1134 11), while on p 1093, 1= it is aaid of him, that he has 
not completely burnt up AmdyS, p 1183, 16. attwarMahSd ewdpdpa"f 
p 804, 1: the l^Sdhts through which Brahman becomes fopunsm brahma 
are said to be avidyS-pratyupaathSpita 
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Torship of Bralunan under anj symbol Q» a^kam), for example^ 
as Hanas. Sun, Name, etc, does not lead to the know- 

ledge of Atman, and according to 4, 3, 16—16 these worship- 
pers of symbols do not attam the n oriel of Brahman Qkll36, 1), 
bnt receire as recompense the reward attributed to each 
symbol m Ch&nd 7, 2, 14 With the exception of these wor- 
shippers of symbols, all worshippers of the lower JBiahmait 
enter into Him upon the Devay&ncu according to BSdar&jana, 
whose authoiity is here expressly invoked fp. 1134, 9. 1136, 1). 

Besides these exotenc possessors of knowledge and wor- 
shippers occupy a middle position between the possessors of 
perfect knowledge and the performers of works; according to 
p 1082, 11 they have not as yet passed beyond the qihere of 
actions and are therefore further bound to works; according to 
p. 1047, 10 their worship admits of a more and a less and 
thereby conditions various fruits; accordmg to p. 1077, 8 the 
law (vidhdHopi) still subsists for them, and as reward for its 
fulfilment, lordship [of the world of Brahman] awaits them and 
freedom from evil.— 

A more sharply defined conception of the nature of the 
worshipper of the lower Brahman is not to be obtained from 
the available materials We now turn to the consideration 
of the fate which awaits him after death 


2. The Departure of the Soul of the Pioua 

Just as in the case of the performer of works, so too in 
that of the pious, when he dies, the Indtiyas enter into Manas, 
Manas into iVdna, Prdna mto the individual Soul, which, 
clothed m the subtle body, withdraws itself into the heart, 
the point of which becomes luminous, to lig^t up the road. 
But now comes the parting of the ways, of the 101 chief 
arteries of the body, 100 serve to lead forth the souls of the 
performers of works from the body in all directions and to 
cause them to enter upon the Ptiriy&na, the (exoteric) knower, 
on fte contrary, nses by the 101st artery (note 130) to Ihe 
had, whence he enters upon the JDevayana (For details see 
above chapter XXXI, 2. 3, 6.) 
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For this arter; and the Son are accorduig to Chdnd. 8, 6, S, 
(above p 162), constantly connected by a ray (rapmi), "as 
"two Tillages are by a road” and by this the ^ower ascends 
(p 1105, 12). 'Whether it is day or night when he dies, u 
all the same, since this connection of the artery with the ray 
persists as long as the body (p. 1106, 7) And that this ray 
is present even at night, can be perceived by the fact that 
in summer it is warm at mghi also, at other seasons it is 
less noticeable because the rays are too weak (p. 1106, 12). 
'Were the ray not present at night one would have to, assume 
either that the knower can ascend even without a ray,— m 
that case the ray would be altogether superfluous,— or that 
some of the knowers, those, jiamely, who die at mght time, do 
not ascend at all, whereby the fruit of knowledge would be- 
come conditional (pdksMa), ubich cannot be admitted (p 1107, 
1 4). And further it cannot be assumed that he who dies at 
ni^t awaits the return of day, because by then, as the body 
is burnt in the meanwhile, there may no longer, be any body 
capable of connection with the ray (p. 1107, 6 ; whence it 
seems to follow that the burning of bodies followed quickly 
upon the occurrence of death; ef the note above p 352). 

On the same grounds (because waitmg is impossible, be- 
cause the fhut of knowledge cannot be conditional, and because 
the time of death is not determined) we must assume, that 
the knower, even if he dies during the penod when the days 
are decreasing, reaches the goal, and when the Smriti (Bhaga- 
vadgtt& 8, 23 ff) teaches that only those who die m the day- 
time and m the half-year in which the days mcrease, do not 
return, it is to be noted that this refers only to the followers 
of Toffa (above p 19), and, since it rests only on the Smriti, 
this has no validity m a doctrine founded on the Qniti 
(p. 1108, 13) 


3. The Stages on the Path of the Glods. 

The Deoay&not which leads the pious after death to 
man, has a senes of stages, which are differently given in the 
different accounts. Thus in Ch&nd. 8, 6, 6 (above p. 163) 
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ih&t 16 sud is that the Sonl ascends from the arieiy to the 
snn by a ray vhile on the other hand Cyind. 5, 10, 1 

(above p. 362) as also previously CMnd. 4, 15, 5 (above p. 166) 
the following stages are given: 1. Flame (arcut), 2. the Day, 
3. the hal{>month m which the moon increases, 4. the half- 
year m which the days increase, 5. the Year, 6. the Snn, 
7. the Moon, 8. r.i gh tning , 9. Brahman -—With this agrees the 
pacallerpassage BnL 6, 2, IS (above p. 363), only that no. 5 
18 not "the year” bat "the vrorld of the Gods,” and no. 7 
"the moon^’ is wanting. — On the other hand we find Kansh. 
1, 3, as stages of the DevaySna qnite differ^ ones named: 
1. AgnUaka, 2. y&ytdolca, 3. Varundldka, 4 Indrahhi, 5. Fraj&- 
paidoka, 6. BrcSmaMa. 

In view of these condradictions Qafikara (p. 1110 £) insists 
on the fact that there is only one Devay&na, and consequently 
that one must combine the different accounta How in so 
dohig he pictnres the relation between the "ray,” which in 
(Mnd. 8, 6, 5 connects the artery and the snn, and the stages 
1—6, winch accordmg to Oh&nd. 5, 10, 1 lead to the sun, is 
not clear from his remarh p. 1112, 7, that both are not mu- 
toally exclusive*, he further identifies "the Flame” d^nd. 
5, 10, 1 with AgniUka Haush. 1, 3, inserts VlynlfM Eansh. 

I, 3 between "Year" and “Sun" Chhnd. 6, 10, 1, and then 
agam Beodlolia BpL 6, 2, 16 between^ "Year” and V&yuUAca, 
and likewise finally Phrunaloko, IniraVAta, Braj&patildka from 
Faush. 1, 3 between "Inghtmng" and "Brahman” Chknd 6, 10 
(p. Ul8ff ). We thus get the following order of the stages of 
the Bevaydna 1. The Flame •» Agmloka, 2. the Day, 3. the 
Fortnight in which tiie moon increases, 4. the Haltf-year in 
which the days mcrease, 6. the Year, 6. the World of ihe 
Gods, 7. VSynUika, 8. the Sun, 9. the Moon, 10. Lightning, 

II. Ihrunaloko, 12. LutraUka, 13. FrcgSpatdoTat, 14. Brahman. 

How what meaning have these stages for the ascending 

Soul? Are they sign-posts or places of epjoyment? To this 
must be answered, they ate neither one nor the other, but 
guides who conduct the Soul to Brahman. For after the Soul 
^ reached the laghtning, it is said (above pp 166. 363) 
there mdeed is a man (spint), who is not as a human bemg, 
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“hfl leads it to Braliman,” Kbence it is to be inferred fbat 
the preceding spirits Flame etc are of human nature (p. 1117, 
6). For the Soul in this condition, nhen all its organs are 
dravn in, is in need of guidance, somenhat like a drunkeD 
man or one irbose senses are confused, this guidance is under* 
taken by the Flame, the Day etc , wherefore we must under* 
stand by them not the natural phenomena which serve as 
signposts, for they would be incapable of leading him, but the 
Gods presiding over them; and also for the reason that Flame, 
Day, eta, aro not always present, and waiting is impossible, 
as we saw (above p 440). For the same reason too the stages 
named are not places of enjnymcut for the Soul, as the 
designation Lola (world, place of enjoyment) might seem to 
indicate; to other Souls which dwell in them, they may aerve 
as such places of enjoyment, hut the Soul which in ascending 
through them is deprived of its organs and hence not capable 
of enjoying (p 1118) After the Soul has come to the Light* 
ning, it is led onwards by the “man who is not like a hnman 
“being” into Brahman, through 'nirKifO^oAa, Jndralola, iVa* 
/djmtdoAa, these arc m some way or other helpful, cither by 
removing obstacles, or by some other assistance (p. 1119) 


4 Brahman as Goal of the Path 

After the description of the Da aijum in Brih 6, 2, d is 
said in conclnsion: “there m the worlds of Brahman thqr 
"dwell faraway; for such there is no return"— Winch Brah* 
man are we to understand here, the real uncreated, highest 
Brahman as such, or the created (Adr^ffM), lower, attribute* 
possessing Brahman (p. 1119, 10)? 

To this Bddari replies that the highest Brahman cannot 
be meant, because an entering into it is impossible, since 
it IS omnipresent and is the inner Soul of him who goes 
(p. 1120, 1), because the plural “the worlds of Brahman" in- 
dicates plurality, which does not pei tain to the highest Brah- 
man, and because the expression “World" {lola) denotes a 
place of enjoyment, into which one eaters, and therefore some- 
thing changeable (p 1120, 7) But this place is termed Brahman 
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lec^use of its near relationship to Brahman, ‘‘for the highest 
"Brahman becomes the lorrer Brahman (p. 1121, 2), through 
"association mth pure determinations (vigitdiha-npfldki-samban' 
"d/idt), vhen one conceiTes of it, for the purpose of -worship, 
"as connected with certain qualities of the created Brahman 
"as 'Manas is its substance’” (Cb&nd. 3, 14, 2, above p 152) 
etc. (p. 1121, 2). Like all that is created, the world of the 
bwer Brahman perishes at last, but bj then its inhabitants 
have attained Samyagdarganam, and &us they then enter, 
together with Eiranyagarbha, the ruler of the world of Brah- 
man, into the highest, perfectly pure (panguddJia) Brahman, 
"that highest seat of Ttshnu ' (Ehth. 3, 9V this is the Emma- 
mu/dt, of which the Smnti says: — 

"After the worid'a delivennea hu eone, 

"Asd wiUi it God’s, n> umon with bun, 

"All pious folk, attaining Selfhood go 
"With bun into the fields of perfect bliss" 

With this interpretation of BMart is contrasted, in what 
follows (p 4 3, 12 — 14) that of Jaimm, who insists that not 
the lower, but the higher Brahman is to be understood, whence 
it seems to follow that he did not go beyond the doctnne of 
the Bive Fires and hence did not recogmse at all the esoteric 
metaphysics of the VedJnta. “Several” adhered accordmg to 
p. 1124, 9 to this view of Jatmmi, among them probably the 
compiler of the Brahmasfitras (above p 24) as he otherwise 
woold probably not have left to Jamtni the last wort on a 
question so vitally important for the system This deviation 
on the fact of a portion of the Yedanta school gives Qankara 
occasion for the beautiful digression p, 1124—1134, which we 
are translated m full above p. 109 — ^115 and in which the 
esoteric metaphysics of the VedSnta find clearer expression 
nan anywhere else. 



XL IJwivcnly LonKlup and Final Liberation 
fd tin* Pions. 

SfilTM 4, 1, S-J5 


1 Lordsinp (nirt'aryam) 

Tiic condition of those trho have entered into Brahman 
!>} t!'u Path of the Gods js indicated bj the word, denred 
from .Vrira (Lord), %ir, that is. being Lord or 

God. As .a description of this condition tnar be taken .among 
othcri the pascage Chand. 8, 2 (abore p 161), where is de- 
scribed hon ho who has attained freedom (Admoc'ba) enjojs 
the fulfilment of all nishcs. Should he desire intercourse with 
the departed, with fithers, mothers, brothers, sisters, fnends 
should his mind desire niter sweet odours and garlands food 
and dniik, song and music, or women,— ‘•whafeocrer goal he 
"mar desire, whatsocier he may wish, that arisethfor bun at 
"his wish, and that he obtaineth; therefore is he glad'’ 

If It be asked whether the mere wish alone suffices for 
the fulfilment of the wish, or whether, besides that, some other 
special means arc needed, it is to bo noted that the scnptnie 
mentions the wish only and no other means besides for its 
fiilfilment (p 1144. 10), if however such other means cooperate, 
then it 15 certainly without any trouble, and without its being 
possible for the wish to be frustrated; moreover, in contrast 
with earthly wishes the fulfilment is here not a passmg one 
but endures as long as its purpose (the satisfaction of the 
wisher) demands it (p 1144, 14) Upon tbs feet, that the 
wishes of the liberated are not in ram depends also tbeir 
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freedom, since no one, if he can avoid it, chooses to remain 
nnder a mler (p. 1145, 3). 


2. The Existence of those who have obtained 
Lordship. 

The power of wishing possessed by the Blessea presupposes 
that th^ also possess MaanoB, the organ of wishing. Whether 
thqr are besides provided with a body and wiUi senses, is 
doshtfiiL B&dan disputes it, because otherwise it ought not 
to be said by way of exclusion: "with Mitnas he beholds 
"&ose wishes and rejoices m tiie world of Brahman;” Jamim 
on the other hand maintains it, appealing tc the passage: 
"he IS one, he is threefold,” etc. (Cymd. 7, 26, 2); bemg three> 
fold presupposes a bodily existence; and even if the passage 
gnoted IS taken from the Sh&mavtdyd, that is, from a ntr- 
gta^A Didpfi, yet the aisoaryam to which it refers belongs to 
the fruit of the sagvm& mdySh (p 1146, S). BMar&yana. 
finally, assumes, that, because the scnpture teaches both, 
those possessed of lordship can subsist at pleasure either in 
bodily or in bodiless form (p 1146, 10), in tiie latter case 
the enjoyment of wishes must be conceived as takmg place 
as m dreaming, in the former as in the waking state (p. 1146, 
16 1147,4). — But how are we to conceive existence in three 
or mote bodies as once? Are tb^ to be conceived as being 
all animated, or rather, since the Soul cannot multiply itself, 
as all soul-less except one, like automata (wooden machines, 
dfiruyonfrom)? The answer to this is: as one light can 
divide itself into several hghtn, so he who has attained lord- 
ship can be in different bodies simultaneously, as without 
this their moving would be impussible; his Atman rules them, 
ratenng mto them by means of a division of the JJy&dJiis, 
just as indeed the books of Yoga teach such a connection of 
the Yogiu with Mveial bodies Cp. X148, 10; cf. above p 68), 
—We mnst not bring forward here the passages which teach 
the “unity without a second” of the Atman (above p, 436} for 
be lordsbip here described is only the ripened fruit of the 
branches of knowledge that ascribe attributes (p. 1149, 13). 
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3, Limits of Lordship. 

The lordship of the pious in the beyond extends mthout 
restriction to ereiy thing, Tnth the exception of the gOTem- 
ment of the world Th^ thus possess the prefectionsi>> 
connected with aif^tmyam, and only the ruling of the tkorld, 
that 18 , its creation, guidance and destruction, is reserved to 
the eternally perfect Igoara because he is once for all ap- 
pointed for it, and because the mgmiyam of the others has 
not subsisted from eternity, but has a beginnmg in tune. 
Otherwise, too, unpleasantnesses might occur, m that, for 
instance, one might wish the contmued existence of the world 
and another its destrnction, so that there belongs to the 
highest l^vata a supremacy over the others, in that he has 
to bring their wishes into harmony (p 1151, 1) Their Free- 
dom (svdrdjyam) “rests” upon that of the highest /piai a, into 
him, who in this sense is named “the Lord of wishes’* (inona- 
sasyatt) (Taitt 1, 6, 2), the pious enter, so that his lordship 
IS conditioned by that of the highest fgvara (p 1151, 14) 
'When, in Bigr. X, 90, 3 (above p. 168), it is said — 

‘‘However great le natare’i majest}, 

“The Spirit u yet higher raised by far, 

“ Of it bat one foot do all beings male, 

“Three feet of him are immortality in heaven,” 

two forms of the highest G-od are here spoken oi, the one 
changeable, belonging only to the lealm of change [vil&ra- 
matra-gocara) and one unchangeable, to whicn all changes 
return (viMta-dvarhn), of which it is written (Kdth 6, 16) 
“after him, the Shining, shme all things, from his light shines 
“this whole world.” From these two forms of existence, the 
changeless and the changing {amkutam and karvo^ 


iss As an example of these, QaBLara names, on p 1160, 8 as also 
p 3l4, 7, ORiman According to Gaudapada on S&fithjakSnUa i S 
there are the following eight 1 a^iman, 3 [ffanmtn and] 

3 mailman, 4 prayh, 3 piSk&myam, 6 va[itvam, 7 ffitraBi, 8 pabo- 
ISma-atasSytlvam for the explanation of these expressions sec aoovr 
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Irakma, p 1119, 11), which for Qalikara coincide with the 
attrihnteless and attribute -possessing conceptii^ **® 
the pious, hecanse they have looked only to the attribute- 
possessing Brahman, attain to that conditioned Brahman 
only (p. 1162, 6), because their insight (ktatu) reaches only 
to it. And as th^ have not attained the higher, attnhnte- 
less, but only the lower, attribute-possessing Brahman, there- 
fore even within the latter their power is not boundless, but 
hunted (p. 1162, 8), and only in respect of eiqoyment does 
thrir lordships equ^ that of the highest Ipiata (p. 1163, 2). 


4 ¥inal Liberation of the Pious. 

But if this 18 so, if the lordship of the pious is not un- 
surpassable (uLf-ahga/ya), urust it not then also he finite, so 
that its possessors at last return to earth-life^— To this 
answers “the renerable B&darSyana” in the last Bhtram of 
the work refutu according io Scripture, no return accord- 
“tny to Saiptuie.” And the meaning of this 185 “Those who 
“through artery and lay attain to the world of Brahman 
“described m ^e scripture, by the stages of the Flame etc., 
“upon the Path of the Gods, wh^ are the lakes Ara- and 
’‘-nyam, in the world of Brahman, in the third hearcn from 
“here, where is the lake Asrammadiyam and the fig-tree 
Somavasaiia, and the stronghold of Brahman AparSyitd, and 
“the golden palace JEhibhuvimtam (ChSnd. 8, 6, 3), as it is 
“described m many hymns and explanations (c£ Kaush 1, 
“3—5), — those who hare attained to u, do not return like 
“those in the woild of the moon, on the expiration of eiyoy- 
“ment ‘Immortahty attains he wHo ascends by it’ (Ghhnd. 
“8. 6, 6),— ‘foi them there is no return’ (Bph 6, 2, 16), — 
“‘those who enter thereupon, return not again to this world’ 
“(Chhnd. 4, 15, 6), — ‘he goes to the world of Brahman and 
“‘returns not again’ (Ohlnd. 8, 15, 1), — as the scripture saya 
“But rather, even when their lordship comes to an end, they 

Upon tbis confnnon of tbo pbenomenal forma and the forms 
of presentation of Branman compare above p.206 
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•*do not retorn, but go, as sbovn CaboTe p. 442), whea the 
''transformed [Brabmaa] ceases to exist, pass irith tbe mler 
“thereof into the highest Brahman. 2?amelj, after the dark- 
“ness [of their Ignorance] has melted away in Samr/agiar^ 
‘‘ganam, then, as the highest goal there opens before them 
“the eternal, perfect XirtHnam-, in this they take their leihge 
''and therefore for snch also as place themselres under the 
“protection of the attnbnte- possessing Brahman there is 
“venly no return” 



Concordance. 

On ibe left are the nnmberi of the pegee in Qe&kara’s work, on the 
right ihoia of our work, n.>»note, “ tmneleted. 

*5, 1-lS, 1 «. hS 114-139 «« 137 ff *813, 8-314, 8 38-39 

12, 1-14, 6 — 64 129—134 — 140 ff 815, 6-323, 2 — 60-64 

*14, 6-16, 1 — 64n *133, 7—12 — 103 823—326 — 148 

*16, 1-4 — 65 184-133 — 145 326—338 — 138 

16, 4-17, 1 — 56 138—142 — 147 328-330 — 146 

*17, 2-18, 4 — SB n. 142—154 — 168 330-333 — 188 ff 

*18, 4-20, 6 — 57n *14S, 2-6 — 104 834—354 — 370 ff 

*20, 6—8 — 66 n 164—166 — 177 ff *342, 2—10 — 228 

•20, 8 -21, 7 — B4n 166—177 — 153 ff. 870-377 — 129 

*21, 7-22, 8 — 68 177—179 — 160 878-886 — 181 ff 

24 = 78 179—185 = 171 885—396 — 172 

25—28 — 82 186-194 — 164 ff 393—403 — 223 ff 

28, B — 79—82 194—199 — 1^ *403, 6—9 — 93 

•32,4—36 1 — 126 200-909 — 181 418-434— 250 ff 274 ff 

*88,2-6 — 123 209-228 — 166 ff. 435,11-436,5 — 91 

40-45 — SSff 224—233 — 200 436, 6—487, 10 — 91 

47—48 — 94 238—242 — 201 ff. ''437, 11—438, 1 — 92 

61—66 — 402 2^—344 — 134 488-489 — 93 

*84, 7ff — 401 244—248 — 198£F 448—466 — 267ff 

66—71 — 408 249—260 — 168 ff *448, 12 — 261 

69-71 — 65 260-371 — 183 ff *448, 6—12 — 66 n. 

*71, 9—72, 9 — 403 271—975 — 130 436-471 — 236ff 

74-77 — 406 276-279 — 165 471-476 — 253. 280 

76, 2—77, 8 — 82ff. 280, 1—286,6—67-69 *473, 13—14 — 106 

*76, 6-79, 6 — 127 *286, 7—987, 2 — 69 476—479 — 225 

‘84 5-88, 1 — 419 288-289, 9 — 71 479—486 — S2 277 

•90.2—3 — 193 *289,10-297,7 =72-76 *481,13—482,5 — 93 

90—110 — 134ff 297, 9—298, 3 — 71 486—487 — 227 ff 

*107, Kff. 837 *301, 6 — 94 n 487—488 — 252 278 

111—114 ^ 120n. *303,1—404,2—70 229 188—401 — 222 

‘111, 2—3 — 102 *307, 3-8 — 65 n ‘400, 11—491, 2 — 106 

•112 2-8 — IM *309,11— 310,8— ®ff 491-495 — 252 279 

29 
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*600, 3-60a, 6 =» 1S6 
607 => 336 
'^36, 7—9 337n 

657—658 sa 331 
*668-579 « 243 ff. 
886—691 » 307 
*696, 8-11 93 
eK-63S = 232£ 
*619, 8-631, 3 = 127 
626—636 •=» 336 
*627, 4-628, 10 = 124 
636—638 = 237 
638-641 = 236 827 
641—647 = 2g3ff 
647—649 = 395 
650-668 =.808ff 330 
668—672 = 316 
*678—676 «= 817 £f 
676—680 = 330 
660-684 = 321 JT 
*689, 3—7 = 88 
’'688, 2-084, 1 = 823 
684—695 = 297 S' 
701—708 = 828 
708—715 = 329 
716—724 = 3i)3 S 
726-728 888. 66 

729—732 = 836 
732—738 = 240 
739—749 = 870 S, 379 


743 = 341 
749—761 = 885 
751—762 = 387 
*760—762 = 891 S 
763—769 = 382S 

768- 769 = 289 

769— 777 = 39461 
773—774 = 238 
778-802 = 837 

*783, 7-787, 6 = 86 
*787, 9S. = 825 
803-838 = 20661 
*808, 3-604, 6=102 
*806, 9—11 = 103 n. 
*815, 6—7 = 104 n. 
838-843 = 377 
*848, 4-644, 6 = 95 
866—808 = 187 
*867,12-868,8 = 103 
*909, 7S = 437 
918- 917 = 480 
*917, 6S = 418a 
922-924 = 141S 
*963 = 25 n 
*934-967 = 287S. 
978-988 = 40SS 
984 = 370 
1008-1012 = 411 
*1007, 1—3 = 83n 
*1008, 6—9 = 83 


*1009, 4 = 84 
1010—1031 = 84 
1017-1024 = 411 
1021-1024 = S3 
1034—1041 =■ 143 

1042— 1013 = 84 

1043- 1018 = 412 
*1047,7-1048,1=10411 

1049—1076 = 4136 
*1064, 6-8 95 

1075-1078 = 421 
1078-1079 = 423 

1080- 1081 = 424 

1081— 1085 = 412n. 
1085-1086 = 426 
1087—1093 = 3676 
1093-1098=3706.875 
1098-1103 = 4276 
1103-11(» = 379 
1103-1109 = 440 
1110-1119 = 441 
1119-1124 = 412 

*1121, 1-4 = 103 
*1124,10-1184,8=1096 
1144—1136 = 439 
1187-1189 = 432 
1140 = 434 
1141-1148 = 4W 
1144-1153 = 4146 
♦1163-1155 = 447 
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II Ttiiqa-r of ell Quotations in f aoka-a s Commentarj on the Brehtna- 
sutruf 

III Indtv of proper Xames in Qelikara s Commentary 

IV Terminology of the Vedfinta etc 




L Short Survey of the VedSuta System. 

1 Introdnetory. 

S 1. The fundamental thought of the Ved&nta, most 
expressed by the Vedic words tat tvam o«, ‘that art tliou 
(Ghfind 6, 8, 7) and «hom brahma asnn, ‘I am Brahman" 
fBnh 4. 101. IS THE iDEKTcnr or Bbahjias asd the Soro; 
this means that Brahman. i.e, the eternal principle of all 
Being, the power which creates, sustains and again absorbs 
into itself all worlds, is identical with the .4{man. the Self or 
the Soul. 1 e, that in ns which we recognise, when we see 
things rightly, as our very self and true essence This soul 
of each one of us is not a part an emanation of Brahman, 
but wholly and absolutely the eternal, indivisible Brahman 
HimselC 

§ 2 The statement contradicts experience {vyavahdra), contn- 
which shows us not that unity, but a plurahty (nanatvam). an§ **^™,^ 
extension {prapafica) of names and forms (nama-rUpB. i. &, 
impressions of ear and eye, sense-impressions) and as a part 
of them our own Self m the form of our created and pensh' 
able body 

§ 3. But the fundamental dogma of the Yedhnta is equally contn. 
in contradiction with the canon of Vedic ntual; this it is true 
teaches the continued existence (vpatirdia) of the soul after toiu 
the body, but it assumes a plurality of individual souls different 

‘Vom Brahman; they are entangled in unceasmg transmigration 
(sanisdra) and at the death of each body pass into a new 
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body in this process the works {karmm) of anyone life con- 
dition mezorably the sncceeding life and its nature 


ignotasce § 4 Both espeneucei as a result of worldly means of 
(pramSnam)— perception (pratydksham), inference 
{anmiSnam) etc. — , and the canon of the Vedic ntual with its 
commands and 'prohibitionSi promises and threats rest on false 
knowledge (mfhydr^anam), an innate illusion (bhr&nh), which 
IB called Avidyd, Ignorance; what it tells us is, hke the pic- 
tuies of a dream.' only true till the awakening comes This 
innate Amdy& is more accurately described by saymg that 
the the Soul, the Self is unable to distmgmsh itself 

from the Upddhia or limitatioiis (i. e , the body, the psychic 
organs and works) with which "the Soul is clad and of which 
only a part. — the body— is -annihilated in death, the rest ac- 
companymg the Soul on its migrations —This AvidyA is the 
contrary of Vtdy&, knowledge, also called perfect knowledge 
{samyagdarQanami, by. Virtue 'of which the Atinan distinguishes 
itself from the Up&dhis, and recognises that they are dependent 
on Avidyd, a glamour (wSyd) or an illusion (aWiimSna), while 
it 18 itself identical with the one Brahman, without a second, 
who comprehends all things in Himself 


Eomea «t § 5. Samyagctarganam, perfect knowledge can neither be 
produced by worldly means of knowledge (pratyokshatn, abb- 
manam, etc ), nor comman^d by the canon of the Veda as a 
duty, because both are rooted in Avidya and do not lead 
beyond it The only source of TidyR is revelation, 
(which we, not quite correctly, generally term “ Scripture”) 
1 , 6 , the Veda, and of' this in particular the part of know- 
ledge (jndnorhanda) which exists side by side with the pw 
of works (liarma-kanda), and contaiu® certain texts scatt 
through the ilfantras and Br&hmanai, but more J 

formed m the concluding chapter of the latter, the Vedan 
(end of the Veda), known as the Upciniihads — The ° 

the Veda without distinction, that is the whole body of 
tras (Hymns and formulas) and (theologies ex 

planations) together with the Upamshads is of dime origin, 
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rnis "breathed ont” by Brahman and only "beheld” by the 
human anthors (jtshts). The world and the Gods with it pass 
away but the Yeda is eternal; it outlasts the destruction of 
the world and continues to exist m the spint of Brahman; in 
accordance with the words of the Veda, which contam the 
eternal archetypes of things, gods, men, animals, eta are 
created by Brahman at the beginning of each world period; 
thereupon the Veda is revealed to them by “Expiration”— the 
part of works as a canon of actions which hare happiness 
(abhyudaya) as them object, the part of knowledge as the 
source of Samyagdarganam, the only fruit of which is bhss 
(fttlignyasam) ue., hberation — Perfect knowledge is not attain* 
able by reflection (tarica), and just as little by tradition or 
Smnh (including the Ve£c Sutras, Kapila, Manu, the Mah&- 
bhSxaiam, etc ), both of these, reflection and Smriti, can only 
in a secondary sense be considered a source of truth, so far 
as they are directed to the Veda and serve to clear up and 
complete its revelation. 


S Theologj. 

§ 6. The aim of man (jniru^aratiha) is hberation (makshcO mghntad 
t.e, the cessation of transmigration (samsara), and the release 
of the soul from its wanderings is brought about by man’s^*'^**** 
own Self {&tman) being recogmsed as identical with the highest 
Self (pmama-atman), t-a, the Brahman The whole content 
of Vidyd is therefore knowledge of the hitman or BraJmian 
(they are interchangeable ideas). — But there are two sorts of 
mowledge of Brahman — ^the higher knowledge (yard vtdyd); 
ts aim IS SamyaffdargaTutm and its one and only fruit is 
nberation; and the lower knowledge (apard iidyd) which 
0 ® not aim at the knowledge but at the worship (updsand) 
rti ** brings as its fruit, according to the steps of 

>3 worship, in part the prospenng of works (karma-sawriddhi) 
m part happiness (abbyudaya, heavenly, perhaps also in the 
0 owing birth), and finally in part JcramfimttHi, i e , gradual 
J eration. ^The ol^ect of the higher knowledge is the higher 
^rahman (jparom brahma) and of the lower the lower 
•orahman (aparam brahma). 
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Bighersnd § 7. For the Scripture distingnishes two forms (rfipe) of 
Bntou fhe higher, attribnteless (param, nvrgvmam) and 

the lower attribute-possessing (aparam, sapunam) Brah- 
man In the former case it is taught that Brahman is with- 
out any attributes (puna), differences (tnfes7ia), forms {Skdra), 
and limitations (upddht) — the latter, for the purpose of 
worship many attributes, differences, forms, and limitations are 
ascribed to him 

niffennee g 8 One and the same object cannot be at the same 
'’t^m " without attnbutes, and with and without form, 

in Himself (svatas) Brahman is therefore without attnbutes, 
forms, differences, and limitations, and this higher Brahman 
becomes the lower when Ignorance (avtdyd) for the purpose 
of worship ascnbes to him the limitations or Upadhts. That 
Brahman is subject to T^ddhts is only an illusion (hhrama), 
just as much as it is an fusion to hold a crystal for red in 
itself because it is painted red As the clearness of the crystal 
IS not changed by the red colour, so the essence of Brahman 
IB not altered by the limitations ascnbed by Ignorance. 

niaiugiKr g 9. The higher Brahman is in his own nature atizi- 
bnteless (nngumm), formless (tiirdharam), and without differ- 
vnenred ences (fiirvifesJiam) and limitations (tnrupSdhtkam) It is “not 
“coarse, and not fine, not short, and not long,” etc (Bph. 
3, 8, 8), “not to bo heard, not to be fell, not formed, impensh- 
“able” (HS.th 3, 16), it is “not thus and not thus” (nefi, neh, 
Bph 2, 3, 6) , 1 e , no shape and no idea corresponds to its 
real being Therefore it is “different from what we know, 
“and from what we do not know” (Kena 1, 3); “the words 
“and thoughts turn back from it and find it not’ (Taitt2,4), 
and the sage BShva met the question as to its essence by 
silence (above p 210). 

sntDct of g 10 The only assertion that can be made of the attn- 
bnteless Brahman is that it is not not In this sense it is 
“the Existent” (sat); but if this eonception is taken 
empincal sense. Brahman is rather "the non-Existent"— .Cbe 
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Senpture fnrfiier defines the essence of Brahman as through 
and through pure spirituality (intelligence, catton^om) just 
as the lump of salt tastes salt through and through. But by 
this tuo cbaractenstics (plurality) are not ascribed to Brah- 
man, because both are identical, so far as the essence of 
Being consists in spirituality, and of spintuality in Bemg. 

Bliss, dnanda [attributed to Brahman as a third predicate 
by the later Yed&nta in the name Sae-cid^nanda] is occasion- 
ally recognised as a limitation of the attnbnteless Brahman; 
it remains unmentioned howerer in the discussion of his being, 
perhaps because it can be regarded as a merely negative 
quality, as pamleSSness, \ 7 h 1 ch is ascnbed to Brahman alone, 
for "urhat is different from him is afflicted” (ato 'nyatl artam) 
as the Senpture (BnL 3, 4, 2) says. 

§ 11. That the attnbuteless Brahman cannot be perceived Bnbmu 
depends on the fact that he is the inner Self (anter-dtMion)§ **‘'“"“’ 
of all; as such he is on the one hand the greatest certainty 
of all and cannot be denied by anyone, on the other hand He 
18 not to be perceived because m all perception He is the 
Subject (sdlw/iin), and can therefore never become the object. 

He IS however beheld by the sages m the state of Sam- 
rMhanam (perfect satisfaction), which consists m a withdrawal 
of the organs from all external things, and a concentration 
on their own inner nature On the consciousness of being 
this attnbnteless Brahman and on the accompanying conviction 
of the unreahly of all plurahty of names and forms depends 
salvation. 

§ 12. The higher Brahman becomes the lower Erah- Ts»i(««r 
man by hemg connected with pure {vipidiha) or perfect 
(taraUfaya) limitabons. The lower Brahman is to be recognised 
■wherever the Scnptnre ascnbes limitations, attributes, forms 
or differ^ces of any sort to ^Brahman. This happens when 
e mm is not knowledge hut worship (updsand). and the fruit 
0 this wurship IS, hke that of works, which are to be placed 
w t e same category, not lib<>ratioD (nioAsho. mhgr^asam) but 

ppmess; this is, as it seems, mamly heavenly; it is however 
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limited to the Sam6Aa (p.148, 6} though the heavenly lord- 
ship (at^ai^om) attained after death by the path of the gods 
{Aemyam) as a result of the worship of the lover Brahman 
leads by means of EramamuTdt or gradual hberation to perfect 
knowledge and therefore complete hberation This result how- 
ever does not follow immediately, because the worshippers of 
the lower Brahman have not completely " burnt up” Ignorance, 
for it IS this which ascribes Ihe hmitations to the higher Brah- 
man and transforms it into the lower Brahman. The nature 
of Brahman is as httle changed by these hmitations as (in 
the already mentioned simile) the clearness of the crystal by 
the colour with which it is pamted — as the sun by its images 
swaying in the water — as space by bodies moving or bnrning 
in it — The richly developed ideas of the lower Brahman may 
be divided into three groups, according to whether they regard 
Brahman pa^theistically as world soul, psychologically 
as principle of the individual soul, or theistically as a per- 
sonal God 

§ 13 The most important passages of the first group are 
Chfind. 3, 14 which terms Brahman “all- working, all-wisbing, 
“all-smelhng, all-tasting [the principle of all action and sen- 
“ suous perception], embracing tiie AU, silent, ungrieved" (above 
p 133), and Mund. 2, 1, 1 according to which sun and moon 
are his eyes, the cardinal points his ears, the wmd his breath 
etc (above p 132) We bring under the same head Brahman 
as source of all h'ght (p 130j, as the light beyond the sky 
and in the heart (p 169), as the ether from which all things 
proceed (p. 145), and winch holds asunder names and forms 
fp 146), as the life from which go forth all beings (p 146), 
in which the whole world trembling moves (p 148; as the 
inner ruler fp 149) as the principle of the world-order, the 
bridge, which holds these worlds asunder that they do not 
blend (p 162), by which sun and moon heaven and earth, 
imnutei, houis, days and years are kept apart (p 133) finally 
as destroyer of the world, who swallows up all created things 
(p. 161) ’ 
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S 14. Witii the dimensions expressed hv these ideas is Tta lower 
often contrasted the smallness which belongs to Brahman as „ 
psjchic principle; as snch he dwells in the stronghold of the snei soni 
body (p<199), m the lotus of the heart (p. 160), as a divari 
(p. 50), a span large (p. 166), an inch high (p. 155), smaller 
than a gram of millet (p. 153), large as the point of an awl 
(p 311), as principle of life ^p. 177. 182) as onlooker (p. 171); 

^80 as the man in the ^e (pp 140, 165) etc. 

§ 15. These ideas which msign attnbntes to Brahman tsc lower 
cnlminate m the conception of Him as tpma, t.e personal 
God. In the Upanishads this idea is relatively lore and httle ooa 
developed {e,g, t;a 1. Bnh. 4 4 22 above p. 195, Elaush 3 8 
E^th. 4, 12); m the system of the Veddnta on the other hand 
it plays an important part, it is IfUira by whose permission 
Samsura. and by uhose grace (ptasada, mugraha) the saving 
knowledge is conditioned, He decrees for the soul its works 
and sufferings, takmg into consideration m tbs the works of 
the previous life, and causmg the fate in the new life to pro> 
ceed from them as the ram produces the plant from the seed 
after its natuie. The personiffcation of Brahman as Igoam 
Lord. Ruler, to whom is opposed the world as that which is 
to be ruled, is expressly hmited to the standpoint rooted in 
Ignorance of worldly action, which has no reality m the highest 
sense (above p. 272). 


3 Cosmology. 

§ 16 The dual knowledge (apara and parS viiyS) of Tb« emjnr. 
Theology (and as we shall see of Eschatology) has as 
counterpart m the .spheres of Cosmology and Psychology the ai «tMd- 
dual standpoint: — the empiiical (v^ataltdic-auisf/id. hterally, 
standpoint of worldly action) wluch teaches a creation of the 
world bj Brahman and a wandering of the sou! rendered in- 
dindual by the "Upridhis, and the metaphysical {paramarilm' 
ttvastha literally, standpoint of the bghest reality) winch 
maintains the identity of the soul with Brahman, and denies all 
plurahty, and therefore the validity of the ideas of the creation 
and existence of the world, as well as the individuality and 
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Tandenngs of the soul '-To the detnment of clearneBs and 
logic this dual standpoint in Pqchology and Cosmology is not 
always stnctly adhered to. The system takes up the meta- 
physical standpomt as a rule and neglects the empincal, with- 
out howerer denying or being able to deny its relative nght 
of existence, it being the indispensable presupposition for the 
ajpari udyd of Es^atology. This apari vidyd treats the 
creation in the Cosmology very fully and regards it as real, at 
the same time we meet with the assertion agam and agam that 
this scriptural doctnue of the creation has only the pnipose of 
teaching the Brahmanhood of the world; to support this view 
the idea of causality is transformed into that of identity, m 
Psychology the metaphysical doctrine of the identity of 
Brahman and the world is always in the foreground, and is 
defended against an opponent who generally speakmg upholds 
the empincal standpomt mdispensable for &e Eschatology of 
the system, but also (e in maintainmg the creation of the 
soul) deviates from it so that the relative recogmtion and ap- 
propriation of his arguments only concerns a part of them, 
and a complete theory of the empincal psychology is thus 
wanting Still by brmging together occasional and scattered 
assertions a rebable picture of this part of the system too 
may be obtained 


Btiatiooof § 17 The coherence of the system may prove to us that 
the paid ivdyS, in Theology and Eschatology forms with the 
jpararnSrOta-ava^ha in Cosmology and Psychology an msepar- 
able unity of metaphysical doctnne, and that on the other 
■new hand the aparS vidyd of Theology and Eschatology with the 
vyat,a7iSra-avast/iS of Cosmology and Psychology a connected 
picture of metaphysics viewed from the empincal standpomt 
of Avvdyu (t a, innate realism) and forms a system of popular 
religion for all those who cannot raise •tbemselves to the stand- 
point of the doctrine of identity. — And it is clear that only 
a lower, not a higher Brahman can be conceived as creator 
of the world, firstly because the act of creation, as has been 
repeatedly insisted on, requires a plurabty of. powers (above 
p. 227), which can only be ascribed to the oparflw brahma, 
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and fnriher, because fhe passage bj wbicb ibis plnralii; of 
creative powers is proved: "all-workmg is he, all-mshiag, all- 
"smdhng, all-tastmg” (Chlnd. 3, 14, 2) receives the preference 
as a proof of the doctrine of the lower Brahman. 

§ 18. According to the TTpanishads Brahman creates fhe 
world and then as individnal sonl (amna 3ti)eiuiiinum&) enters 
into it (Ch4nd. 6, 3, 2. Taitt. 2, 6. Bph. 1, 4, 7. Eansh. 4, 20). 
Xhere is no qnestion either of an existence of indindnal souls 
before ihe Creation, or of a periodically repeated creation. — 
In this view the germs of the empincal and metaphysical 
doctrine of the YedSnta are present in an undeveloped form 
side by side: the metaphysical part is tiie identity of the sonl 
with Brahman the empincal the extension of the world of 
sense. In the Yedinta system the two are separated; meta- 
physically we have fhe identity of the soul with Brahman 
bat neither ongm, persistence, nor destruction of the world; 
empirically on the other hand we have a creation of the 
world but no identity of Brahman and fhe sonl; on the con* 
traiy the individual soul with the Upadhis,* winch cause its 
indmduahly, has existed from all etermty and migrates (ex- 
cept in the case of hberation} from one body to another to 
all etermty, and the dogma of the creation of the world is 
transformed into that of a penodically alternating emanation 
of the world from Brahman and reabsorption in it; these 
processes repeat themselves not once only but countless times 
throughout eternity. Souls, like the elements, continue to 
cost, at the reabsorption of the world, potentially and as 
Med m Brahman, and at each new creation go forth from 
film unchanged. The onginal sense of the doctnne of creation 
tt thus completely abandoned; it is adhered to, in. the modi- 
fied form m qnestion, simply because the Yeda teaches it, in 
be system there is a motive not for a creati^on of the world, 
but rather for its eternal duration; m place of this (to save 
anthonly of Scripture) we have the periodical creation 

, ’^®®'h8orption, which however must mcessantly be repeated, 
an are not permitted to alter the order of the world; this 
® satisfy the condition of eternal existence demanded b> 


WoiM. 

venodt 
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the lystom, and is as shall see, dependent on a moral 
necessity. 

Tim wotM !} 19 The fund.uncntal idea of the empirical Cosmolog} 
INycholopj IS that Samsara (transmigration) has no 
bog inning. There exists frum eternity a plurality of in- 
dnidunl souls diffcrmt from Jlrihinnn What distinguishes 
them from Brahman (imUi whom they .arc in the metaphysical 
sense idcntiral) is the UpMhts lu nlnch thoy are clothed, by 
Up.idhis are undor-itond, m addition to the worki, which ac- 
company I ho sntil the psyrhic org.ms (tiiinyas, ntanas, ttiuViya 
prOnn), the subtle body f'lrirnm) which bears them, 

.and, in a more oxlcnded sense, occasionally the gross body 
togelhor with cxtern.'il objects Only the gioss body is an- 
iiiliilatcd by death, the subtle body on the other hand nath 
the psychic org.aiis has existed from eternity .as the vestment 
of the soul and accoitipanas it on all its wandenngs And 
tlie wandering soul is further aceompanicd by the works (ritual 
and moral) performed by it during life; and it is just these 
which preicnt Sani«rir,i from coming to a standstill For every 
deed, good and csil, demands retribution, and therefore rcw.ard 
and punishment, not otiU in the Beyond but. besides that, in 
the form of another CMslcncc Williout works no human life 
IS conccnablc, and therefore also no life that is not followed 
by another as its retiibution Vciy good works result ra 
existence as a god; Tory bad in cxisloncc as an animal or 
jil.int, CTcn if the soul does no works in these lives, this does 
not protect it from icbirth, for works of special goodness or 
badness demand for tUcir retribution several successne exist- 
ences On this depends the fact that Saras, Ira through all 
spheres of existence from the gods down to plants is without 
beginning and (if the seed of works is not “burnt up" by 
knowledge) without end 

Km»i tm- § 20. The spati.al extension of the sense-world (uainti ftpa- 

,"*'“^,„^pr«p«ijco) IS csscntuilly nothing more than the fruit of works 
of uiB I which is imposed as a burden (adhyatopita, p 1056, 1 1132, 10) 
on the soul, the world is as the common formula inns, kriya- 
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Mraka-phalm (pp.273, 12. 291,6. 447,3. 987,6), “reqmtal 
of liiie deed on the doer',” it is hhogyam (vhat is to be en- 
joyed) while the sonl in it is hlioUar (enjoyer) and on the 
oiber hand )mtar (doer); both of these of necessity and in 
exact i^eement with its kartritvam (activity) in the preceding . . 
existence. The intermediator between the works and their fruit 
(which includes the deeds and suffering of the succeeding 
existence) is not an adnihtam (invisible power of the works 
reaching beyond life) or at least not this alone but rather the 
If/iara, a personification of Brahman, which is valid for the 
empirical standpoint alone (§ 15), the i^vara decrees action 
and suffeimg for the sonl m the new birth in exact corres- 
pondence to the works of the former existence. Moreover 
each new creation of the world after its absorption into Brah- 
man depends on the same necessity as the rebirth, for even 
when the souls are absorbed in Brahman, they still continue 
to exist in the form, of seed together with their works, and 
the latter require for their retribution another creation of the 
world, i.e,ihe emanation of the elements from Brahman; this 
process we shall now consider more closely 

§ 31. At the creation, smliti, wbch according to this word ZftorpBiile 
18 to be conceived as an “outpourmg,” ae, emanation, there 
goes forth from Brahman first of all the Jjc&ga, ether, or 
more properly all-penetrating space conceived as a veiy subtle 
form of matter, from goes forth air {v&yu), from this 
firo (agm, t^as), from thu water (5pos), from this earth 
(pnttitil, annamy, and in this process each successive element 
is produced not by the elements themselves but by Brahman 
m the form of the elements In reverse order at the end of 
the world earth first becomes water, this fire, this air, this 
other, and this Brahman. — Ether is perceived by the sense 
of hearing, air by hearing and touch, fire by hearing, touch 
ana sight, water by heanng, touch, sight and taste; and earth 
by heanng, touch, sight, taste and smell. These elements 
occumng m nature, however, are not the pure, onginal ele- 
ments hut a mixture of all with preponderance of some one 
of them [There is no systematic accoimt of the theory of 
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fixture m Qa9kani's Conunentaiy on the Brahmasfltrad, ve 
do not find one before the YedfoitasSra.] 

§ 22. After Brahman has created the Elements, he eaten 
them, accordmg to the TJpanishads, as the indiTidnal sonl; {.&, 
m our ^tem the vandenng souls, vhieh eontmue to east 
potentiallj in Brahman even after the destmctum 

of the mrld, awake from tins state, itself a part of the glamour 
[of empirical reabiy], of very deep sleep (mdpdmapi mdk&m- 
shuptih, p. 342, 9) and assume divine, human, animal or plant 
bodies accordmg to their works m the prenous existence 
This comes about the seed of the elements, earned by the 
soul with it on its wanderings in the form of the subtle body, 
becommg the gross body by the addition of homogeneous p8> 
tides from the coarse elements which surround it (above p. 269); 
at the same tune n unfolds the psychic organs (mukhyaprdno, 
fflunos, mdsTyas) which during tte wandenng were rolled to* 
gether (sampindita). (What becomes in die case of the organs 
of plant souls remains undiscnssed, it may be assumed that 
they remain rolled up) 23ie body is ninutr^ahtta-Mryof 
haram-mRgh&fa (pp. 473, 17. 465, 4 686, 6), "the complex of 
"the organs of work formed of names and shapes"* [i. a, from 
the elements], and the soul is lord (sudiBMi) of this complex 
The growth of the body takes places from the elements, m 
which gross, middle and fine are disfangnisbed; correspondmg* 
ly faeces, flesh, and Manas are derdoped from earth, urme, 
blood, and Pdlna from water, and bones, marrow, and speeiA 
from fire, — ^as however according to the system the sod al- 
ready has with it its psychic organs, and among them Manas, 
Frftna, and speech, we must dther see a contradiction here, 
or assume that the growmg Manas, Pr&ua and speech are 


* Acoorfmtr to Oh&nd. 6, 3, 2 Brshmon eaten mto the etemenU by 
aieant of the individnsl loa! and by this means expaiids ** 

names and ehapei, Qaokara on the other bend epeeke, p 807, , o e 
ttSmarOpa-mSyS-dtefo, an entrance into the lUenon of namai en^ 
and in this eenie the above formula le probably to be traMiew, 
p 787, IS the espreeuon I Srya’haranotaSghSta » replaced by o 
this formnia 
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related to the similarly named organs which the soul always 
has with it. as the coarse body is to the subtle The ab- 
sorption of this matenal from food is rendered possible by the 
fact that (T. § 21} ereiy natnral body contains all the ongmal 
elements. — ^Accor^ng to their ongin organisms are divided 
into those bom from germs (plants), those bom from moisture 
(vermin), the oviparous, and the viviparous, procreation con- 
sists m the soul of the child, which has entered into the 
father as food and sojourned in him as a guest, passing by 
means of the sperm into the body of the mother and from 
her blood developing the subtle into the coarse body. Death 
IS the separation of the sonl (with its organs and the subtle 
body; from the material body; if the orgamsm is destroyed 
the soul wanders forth. The duration of life is not accidental 
bnt IS predestined exactly according to the quantum of works 
to be atoned for. just as the nature of the life is by their 
quality. On the otW hand again we find works, which cease 
to be, not all at once, but only after repeated rebirths; only 
in this way can we explain why e g transmigration does not 
come to a standstill when the soul enters into a plant As 
oveiy plant is an embodied soul, and every incarnation only 
serves the end of atonement, the system is quite logical 
(pp. 772, 4. 774, S) in attributing sensation to plants also. — 
While the duration of life of plant, animal, and human souls 
18 short, those souls which, in consequence of exceptional per^ 
formances in the previous li& are bom as gods, are immortal, 

I c, they contmue to exist till the next destmction of the 
world, then they again enter the cycle of Samsara, and the 
places of Indra etc, can be occupied by another soul in the 
next penod (above p. 69), 


§ 23 Just as all clay vessels are m reality only clay, xo wmia 
since the conversion of the clay into vessels is “a mere name, **'* 
dependent on words” (t'dcdi am&ha^m vikaro, nthmdhegam, 

Chand. 6, 1, 4 cf Parmenides' saying; “ uivt* ovop.’ eoviv, 

0333 ppotol x3xe3ewo, «sroi&Qvs{ eivot d^ijOvi), so also the whole 
world IS m reality only Brahman and has no existence beyond 
Brahman (liralimo-tipatiiekena); there is nothing different from 

30 
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Brahman (na iha nana ash hmma, Bjih. 4, i, 19} But hare 
our system goes further than the Yeda The whole extension 
of names and forms (namariipa-prapanca), the whole plurality 
of phenomena (rfipa^heda) is, from the standpoint of highest 
reality, caused, produced and laid as a burden [upon the sonij 
hy Ignorance (flvidyA-halpiia, ttvidyarpratyupasthapda,avidytt- 
adhy&iCfpita), ansps from false knowledge (mtlhySjnana^Jjrm- 
hhita), is a mere 'illusion (aihimana), which is refuted by per- 
fect knowledge (/Sain^a^darpanam),— just as the illusion that 
there is a snake, where there is only a rope, a man wheie 
there is only a tree trunk, or a sheet of water where there is 
only a mirage, is refuted hy closer examination and deceives 
no longer. The whole world is only an illusion (mayS) which 
Brahman projects (prasdrayati} from himself hke a magician 
(mdyaiin) and by which he is not affected any more than the 
magician is hy the magic he creates; or, to change the image 
Brahman osnng to Ignorance appears as multiplex (vibhavyate) 
just as the magician does owing to the lUnsion, he is the cause 
of the contmned existence (sffnti-k&ranam) of the world as 
the magician is of the magical scene he projects, and of the 
absorption of the woild into his own Self (sva-^tmam cva upa- 
samhara-Adranam), just as the earth withdraws hmg beings 
into itself, the action of plnrahty (bheda-vyavalidra) during 
the existence of tlie world and the force of plurality (6Jierf»- 
sahti) before and after both depend on Ignorance or false 
knowledge As to this idea of awiyd, miOiydfiSnam, all 
further enquiry is at a loss; of the origm of this Ignorance, 
innate in all of ns we learn nothing, we penetrate deepest 
by the repeatedly employed image of the person with diseased 
eyes, who sees two moons, sdiere in reahty there is only one 


*• Snilt reactiing o#clr od v^emtusf ii m this case not to be thought 
of, of what ha* been eaid above p 802 and ae confirmation the important 
panage p 85 4 t<tt-'’inla'dharnui-adharnia-nitnttt'un safttfiraivam, ifi 
na' laiira-sanibandha'^ atiddhatvud dhartna-aiharmt^/or Shna-kfiiaira 
asiddheh, taftrasambandha^fa dkarma-adhatwayos tat-lntatva^ ta 

ifana ttara-Ssfayaiie-ptaaaSgdd andha-parampard eaa eshS attaditva-lM' 
pans hnyS-sap axaya-abkSvae ea Stmanai Aartntia-attupapatleh (tranr- 
lated above p 420) 
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HoweTer the non>existence of the world is only relative the 
plnrality of phenomena, names and forms, and MajS. are iattva- 
antjatvabhyam aratvaeantya, ^.e., ‘ one cannot say that they 
"are Brahman (tat), nor yet that they are different from Him.” 
They are, Uhe the figures in a dream, true (satya) so long as 
the dream lasts and are so no longer when the awakemng 
(ynAodha) comes — This idealism, of which we see the dawn 
only in the Hpamshads, the Vedanta tiies to brmg into unison 
with the Vedic doctrine of creation by maintaimng that by 
creation is only meant the identi^ (ananyatvam, taddtmyam) 
of tile world and Brahman, the world is the effect. Brahman 
IS the cause, and effect and canse are identical, for the proof 
of this proposition the persistence of matter through changing 
states serves as the main argnmenL 


4 Fsjehology. 

§ 24. Whale we recognise in all Being around ns, in all ts. «mi 
the names and forms, of which the world consists, a deception, '* 
a mere illusion dependent on Ignorance and comparable to a 
dream, there is one point in the Umwerse when these consider* 
ations have no application; this point is our soul, * e., our own 
Self (dfman). This Self cannot be demonstrated because it 
IS the basis of every proof, bnl it cannot be denied either, 
because anyone who denies it presupposes its existence (above 
p. 127). Of what nature is there this sole foundation of all 
certainty, the soul oi inner SelP How is it related to Brah- 
man, who includes all Being in Himself!* 


§ 26. The soul can (1) not be different from Brahman ideniit; of 
because there is nothing ‘ Existent” outside Brahman; but it 
IS (2) not to be regarded as a transformation of Brahman aou 
either, for Brahman is unchanging; it is (3) just as little a 
part of Brahman, fyr He has no parts —Therefore it only 
rem^s that the soul is identical with Brahman, and that 
each of ns IE the whole, indivisible, changeless Brahman who 
comprehends all Being in Himself. 
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ftnVrtI § *'*'‘*^ ” established of the 

BifwpiiTi . ''lio Without differences, is also true of the soul, 

' ” ®S‘'Ontially pure spintu.ilitj (caitan- 

yam\, and to it are applicable all those negative character- 
I'.lics whose purpose is to secure the conception of Brahman 
from all ideas by uhich His Being might «eem to be limited 
Therefore the soul is. like Brahman (I) omnipresent (tibhu, 
sarmya(a), or. as sio should say. spaceless (2l omniscient and 
omnipotent. (3) neither agent (kuriat) nor enjo 3 er lor sufferer 
as the case may be, bheJAar) 

Thj tsui ^ 27 If the true nature of the soul lies in these charac' 
•npincai '!■ follous that allwhicb contradicts them is “ascribed" 

•l•n4pllll>t to It onlj by Ignorance These ascribed limitations of Vp&dha 
have their loundation onlj m false knowledge and to them as 
we saw all which conditions bodily evistonce belongs, on them 
depends the fact that the soul in the state of Sams.ira is 
(1) not aU>per\ading and omnipresent hut dnells in the heart, its 
size being limited to that of the Manas, (2) is also not omniscient 
and omnipotent, for its natural omniscience and omnipotence 
become latent through the VjiSdhis, just as the light and heat 
of fire m wood m which it is bidden and sluinhers, (3) finally 
the soul hj its connection with the Upudhn becomes an agent 
and enjojer (kartar and bholMr) and by these latter qualities 
its entanglement in SanisTtra is conditioned, for the works of 
one life must ho recompensed by enjojment and work® in the 
following existence, the woiks however winch fovin one part 
of the requital demand a further requital 'iid so on ad in- 
yiTuiiini. 

trpiWn ^ beginningless ard endless Saipslra depends 

^ onlj on the soul’s true nature being hidden from it bj the 
Ujiddhit, due to .Imdyd Thej' make Brahman the individual, 
active and enjoj/ngf soul; in addition to all outward things 
and relations and including the ‘ gross bodj ’’ which belongs 
to them ,ind at death returns into the elements, they are the 
following (I) the Ifonos and Indnyas, {2J the MuViifa iVdflfl. 
(3) the ;fffiAs7i»H»?i Quriram; and with Hub unchanging psychic 
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apparatus, 'inth which the soul has been clothed from etermtj 
and remains clothed till hberation, is associated (4) a change- 
able element which we shall term moral determination. 

We hare now to consider these Upadhts mdindually. 

§ 29. Wlulethe gross bodT(deJia, Mrya-Jcararui-sanghdta) itanaiaai 
and its organs {haranam), such as eye, ear, hands, feet etc 
pensh at death, their functions (mitt) regarded as separate 
entities remam united aith the soul for all time. These organs 
are the Ininyas (the powerful ones) which the soul puts forth 
like feelers and withdraws at death. On these depend the 
two Bides of conscious life, percephon on the one hand and 
action on the other. Answering to this the soul has fire 
faculties of perception (jnaaa-indriyas) — sight, hearing, 
smell taste, and touch, and fire faculties of action {/.arina- 
vidnt/as) — graspmg, mormg, speaking, procreating, and evacnat- 
mg These ten Ininyas commonly named after the correspond- 

organs of the gross body, are directed by a central organ, 
the lianas, which on the one hand works up the data of per- 
ception into ideas (manosd hi eva paiyati, manasa iumti, 

£nh. 1, 5, 3), and on the other by the faculties of action causes 
what is willed to be executed, it is therefore at once what 
we call understanding and conscious volition. While 
the ludnyas pervade the whole body, the Mams "large as 
the point of an awl'’ dwells in the heart, and in the JIanas, 
filling it completely, dwells the soul in the closest connection 
with it broken only by hberation, only by the organs to which 
Ignorance chains it does the soul become an agent and enjoyer; 
it IS itself as regards the actnitj of the organs a passne on- 
looker (sCthhin), pure apperception {iipaluhdhi) so that in cpite 
of its immersion m worldly action it remains in its essence 
untouched (asaiiga, ananiuyaia) bj it 

^ 30. With the MvtUiya Piima the soul seems to be less 
intimately connected than with Mamts and the Ininyas, this 
term still has in the Upanishads the meaning of “breath in 
the mouth,’ hut in the system it has come to denote "chief 
breath of hfe.’’ Just as Monos and the Indnyas are the 
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functions of perception and action hypostatised into separate 
entities the Mukhya Prana on which thej all depend is a 
hypostasis of empirical hfo itself, which its five branches— 
iVdna, ApS,na Ty&na, SamAna and Udana condition Of 
these PtCuia causes exhalation, Ay&na inhalation, Vydna is 
what supports life when breathing is momentanly suspended; 
SamSiia is the principle of digestion; just as these four sustain 
life Uddna brings about its termination, leading the soul out 
of the body at death by one of the 101 principal arteries 
By the same road withdraw Manas, the Itdriyas and MidJiya 
Pr&na, just as during life they are tne forces that rule the 
organs of the body, they are after the death of the body the 
heed from which at each lebirth the bodily organs anse 


sfikrtmam § 31. Just as the soul carries with it the seed of the 
(anren Qj-gans in the Indnyas it bears with it the seed of the 

body itself in the form of the "subtle body’* sfikshmam {ariram 
or as it is paraphrased repeatedly by Qafikara, ddia-itj&ni 
bhuta-s&kslmdni, i e "the subtle parts of the elements which 
form the seed of the body” [and, according to Qafikara, as is 
demonstrable from p. 743, 4, the impure elements, cf for a 
contrary new Tedahtasdra § 77]. How these subtle parts 
are related to the coarse elements is not farther explained 
The subtle body formed of them is material (tanutiam) but 
transparent (siaccliatiamy, therefore it is not seen at the with- 
drawal of the soul On it depends animal heat, the coipse 
grows cold because the subtle body has lett it to accompany 
the soul on its wanderings along with the other organs 


uoni § 32 With this psychic orgamsm (msnas, tndnyas muldiya 
'‘“““’pidno, siilslmam gariram) which is attached to the soul m 


auon 


life and death at all tunes, and appears completely unchang- 
ing, IS associated further as a companion in the migrations 
a changing Upidlu; this is moral determination, consist- 
ing m the treasure of works {lamtOrdcaya) collected during 
life, side by side with the physical snbstratnm (phuta'i{raya) 

i e, the subtle body, it departs with the soul as » moral 

. .. - • _ 
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of the future existence in respect of mje^ent and suffering 
as urell as of works. 

§ 33. There are four states of the trandenng soul— wak- speeai 
mg, dreaming, deep sleep, and death. In the waking state * 
the soul sojourning m the heart in association with Hiinas 
rules over the whole body, percemng and working through 
Jl/anos and the Indnyas. In dream sleep the Indrtyas enter 
into rest uhile the Manas remains actire; and the sonl, sur* 
rounded by Manas mto which hare withdrawn the ladiiyas, 
pervades the body in the vems and in doing so beholds the 
dreams “fitted together” from waking impressions (idsanS). 

In deep sleep the nmbn of the soul with the Manas is dis- 
solved, Manas and the Indriyas, entering into rest, go into 
the veins or the pericardium and then into Mvkhya Fr&na. 
wliose activity contmues in deep sleep also; meanwhile the 
soul temporarily freed from all the Upfidhis, enters mto Brah- 
man in ether of the heart; as the soul without the Upadhis 
IS Brahmau, tins entrance into Brahman is only another way 
of expressing the complete delivmrance from the Upadhis 
From this temporary identification with Brahman the soul on 
uakmg issnes with all its individual characteristics, the same 
that it was before. 


6, Xtaussugiatuni. 

§ 34 At death the Indriyas first of ail enter into the n* rui- 
J/uiKU, tiiis into the MvMiya Prdna. this into tiie soul affected 
hy moral detenmnation, and lastly the soul into the Siikshmam i>» 
Qariram After all these are assembled in the heart, its tip 
glows to illuminate the way and the Ud&na leads the soul, 
together with the Upfidhis mentioned, oat of the body. The 
soul of him who has acquired (lower) knowledge passes by 
the artery of the head (fufirdltanyS, nddt. later termed studmmna)\ 
thove ■ftho have not knowledge depart by the 100 remaming 
mam arteries of the body. (He who ba$ acquired the higher 
knowledge does not as we shall see later, depart at all) 
rom this point the roads branch; the Ignorant who has per- 
ovmed works follows the IWiyaaa or Way of the lathers; he 
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7ho has the lower biowledge the Beoay&na or way of th" 
gods; he «ho has neither knowledge nor works. ?.e., the wicked 
man is excluded from both these roads. 

Fausrai § 35 The Pilnyana, intended for those who hare seitoe* 
the higher nor the lower knowledge of Brahman hat b.sTe 
tr^ans) performed good works, leads the soul up to the moon to be 
recompensed. The stages on this road are the follovmg— 
(1) smoke (S) night (3) the half of the month in which ti>e 
moon wanes (4) the half of the rear in which the days grow 
shorter, (a) the world of the fathers. (6) the ether, and (T) the 
moon In the luminous realm of the moon the sonls enyin 
converse with the gods as a reward for their works, and that 
until no more works remain. Only a part of the works how* 
ever is recompensed on the moon. Another part forms a 
residue (aiittraya) and finds its recompense in the nest birth. 
'Which works are to be understood in each case is a question 
that IS not cleared up Aiier the works which find tbcir 
reward on the moon are consumed the soul descends acain, 
on the return journey the stages are— (1) the ether, (2) the 
air, (3) smoke, (4) the cloud, (5) rain, (6) the plant (7) the 
male semen, and (8; the mothers womb In all the soul so* 
jouTDs merely as a guest and is to be distinguished from the 
elements and souls it traverses After it has finally re.ichcd 
a womb corresponding to the merit of its works it again passes 
out to another life on earth. 

Fateeftiif § 36 The Wicked who have neither knowledge nor works 
(bT'i*^«s do not ascend to the moon; their fate is not clearly developed, 
iht teW for Qaiikara refers on the one hand to punishment in the 
pitci) sergQ jjgjjj lama, and on the other to the ‘•third place 
m which they are bom again as lower animals, but the con- 
nection between the two is not made clear. Though the 
wicked remain excluded from life on the moon, among those 
who return from the moon there is a further difference made 
between those of good conduct who arc reborn m one oi 
the three higher castes and those of evil conduct who enter 
the bodies of Candalas or animais A combination of these 
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ideas to a connected irhole, easily possible by the distinction 
of ranoDS steps in the good and eTil irotks to be atoned for, 
is not found m the vork from vhidi ve drav oar facts. 

§ 37. From those who do good works (§ 36) and adhere rat* of ta* 
to the old Yedic cult of sacrifice are to be distinguished those 
who retain the Brahman doctrine but are nuable to nse to nrobmui 
the periect knowledge of the doctrine of identity; and who*®**"*^"""* 
ther^ore regard Brahman not as the soul in themselres 
but as God outside themselyes and worship him accord- 
ingly. These possessors of the lower knowledge (apard vidy&), 
ae. the worshippers of the lower, attribute-possessing {aparam. 
sagtttiam) Brahman, all enter, (with the exception of such as 
hare worshipped Brahman under a ^mbol, pratikam), after 
death by the Devayana into the lower Brahman. The stages 
of this load are variously given in Ihe different accounts, and 
Qimkara weaves them into a whole. AcCbrding to Cbind 
[Bph., Eaush.] the soul of him who possesses the lower know- 
ledge, after leaving the body by the arteiy of the head, tra- 
verses the following regions— (1) Flame .flpn(fo/i.a], (2) the 
day, (8) the half of the month when the moon waxes, (4) the 
half of the year when the days grow longer, (6) the year, 

[(6) Bevalola, (7) TdpuMa], (8) the sun, (9) the moon, and 
(10) hghtmng. These stages are neither to be regarded as 
signposts, nor as places of enjoyment for the soul, but as 
guides which it needs, because it cannot nse its own organs 
as they are rolled up. "While therefore by those already 
mentioned we are to understand divine, qnasi-human guides 
of the soul, the soul after its enhance mto the lightning is 
received by a ‘ man, who is not as a human being” (puruslio 
'm&iiavah) and conducted to Brahman [through (11) Taituia- 
loka, (12) hiirahla, and (13) Piaj&pattldka]. B> Brahman 
however tlie lower, attribute-possessing Brahman is here to be 
understood, who has himself originated (Aarpam) and therefore 
perishes at the destruction of the world. In the world of this 
Brahman the souls enjoy a^fvaryam, lordship, which consists 
in a quasi-divine but hmited omnipotence and includes the 
fiilfilment of all wishes. The Hams serves as organ of enjoy- 
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ment; whether the soul cau also make use of the accompaii;> 
mg Indnyas is doubtful Among other powers of the soul is 
that of ammatmg several bodies at once, among which the 
soul distributes itself hj dividing its Up3dhis— Though this 
ai^varyam of those who have entered mto the lower Brahmas 
bj the Devay&na has an end and only lasts till the destruction 
of the world, the scripture says of tiiem* “For such there is 
no return.” We must therefore assume that the higher know* 
ledge of Samyagdarfeuiam is communicated to them in the 
BrahmaU'Worl^ and that thus at the destruction of the world, 
when the lower Brahman also penshes, they enter with Hun 
into the “eternal, perfect Nirvdna.” This way of entenng 
Brahman is termed Kiamtmiukti “progressive liberation” be- 
cause it is conditioned by a progression, or “liberation by 
steps” because it is brought about by the mtermediate step 
of heavenly lordship. To be distinguished from it is the im- 
mediate liberation of those who possess knowledge and this 
we shall now consider. 


6. Zaberation. 

§ 38. The question of the possibibty of a release from 
individual existence which forms the cornerstone of the Yedauta 
as of other Indian systems presupposes the pessimistic view 
that all individual existence is a misery. This view is oc- 
casionally put forward both m the Veda (Brih 3, 4, 2, ato 
’nyad drlam, “what is different from him is afflicted," 
Bnh 4, 4, 11, mmd& ndma te Viltdh, ‘yea joyless are these 
worlds” above p 194, cl Hath 1, 3 Iqe 3) and m the system 
(above pp 318, 433, c£ p 1139, 12), but is not emphasised to 
anything like the extent we should expect —How is liberation 
{mol^sha) from the bond Qiandlia) of existence possible**— 
by works, for they, good and evil alike demand their recom- 
pense, condition a new existence and are the cause of the 
contmuance ot Samsdra, but not by a (moral) puiificatiou 
(samsk&ra) either, for this can only take place in an object 
capable of change, but the Atman, the soul, whose libeiation 
is in question, is unchangeable Therefore liberat'on cannot 
consist in a process either of becoming or of doing soiuethmg 
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bat only in the ksovledge of something, already present, that 
is hidden by Iterance* “from knowledge liberation” 

{jfi&n&n mkshdh). After the Brafamanhood of the sonl is 
recognised liberation follows at once (“that thou art” is the 
phrase not "that thon wilt be,” p. 917, 7), simnltaneonsly with 
the attainment of the knowledge of the identity with Brahman 
the soul becomes the Sool of the nniTerse (p. 66, 7). 

§ 39 The Atman in the knowledge of which consists munriedga 
liberation, is nought else than the subject of knowledge in ns 
For this reason it is not recognisable by natural means* “thou "m s»» 
canst not see the seer of seemg” etc. (Brih 3, 4, 2); it cannot 
be sought for and looked at as an object, knowledge of it 
cannot be obtained at will, and eren research in the scnp' 
tares does not produce a knowledge of it at once; this only 
serves to clear away the obstacles m the way. Whether the 
Atman is known depends like the knowledge of every object 
on whether it shows itself to ns, and therefore on itself. For 
this reason in the lower knowledge, which contrasts the Atman 
to oursdvev and worships him as a personal God, knowledge 
appears as dependent on the grace of God; but in the higher 
knowledge, as the Atman is in reality not an object, we can- 
not enqmre further after the cause which makes it known 
to us 

§ 40 Bebgions practice however knows certain means Ansiiu? 
(sddf/ianaiii), by wmch tne acquisition ot knowledge of the At- 
man is furthered. Thus from those who are called to know-snmiad^ 
ledge is demanded the study of the Veda and the four 
requirements ((1) Discrimination between eternal and non- 
eternal substance, (2) Bennnciation of the enioyment of reward 
here and in the other world, (3) me attainment oi the six 
mpans-tranqmllity, self-restraint, renunciation, resignation, con- 
centration, belief^ (4) desire for release). — In a more general 
sense and apart from this enumeration customary in instruction 
t'co means of furthenng knowledge — ^works and 
ri” fl) ’W'orks cannot it is tme, produce know- 
6 |e but are auxihiry {satialann) to the attainment of it, 
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and that hy destreying the obstacles that stand in the nj, 
as obstacles are reckoned the affections (kleca) snch as (passion- 
ate) love, hate, etc. (Works hare theretore in the plan of 
salvation not a meritorions hut an ascetic role, cf 1082 IS 
mrMtsandhm). Works which serve as a means of knoidedqe 
are anxiharr in nart ‘‘outside’ itHiya) in part ''closer'’ (praii/d- 
sauna) As these ‘-outside*’ means are reckoned— “the sindv 
of the Veda, sacrifice, alms penance, fasting” (Brih 4 4 22), 
these are to he employed only tQl knowledge is gmned In 
contrast to these the -closer” means continue to exist even 
when knowledge is attained; they are ‘‘tranquillity, restraint, 
-renunciation, resignation, concentration” (Brih 4 4 23).— 
(2) Side by side with works pious meditation (updsana) 
serves as a means of knowledge It consists in the uevout 
consideration of the words of scnptnre, the saying tot 
ttam asi. and is. like threshmg, to he repeated till knowledge 
appears as its finit, thU requires a longer or shorter tune 
according as a person is mentally limited or afflicted by 
doubts With the attamment of the higher knowledge medi- 
tation becomes unnecessary, for it has served its purpose 
(The meditation on the other hand which is a part of the 
service of works, and that which is usual m the lower know- 
ledge are to be practised till death for the thou^ts in the 
houi of death are of importance in determining the fate in 
the life beyond ) The posture is indifferent in the case of 
meditation serving the purpose of the higher knowledsre (Si* 
loo for meditation as part of the service of works; the medi- 
tation necessary for the lower knowledge must be practised 
sitting, not standmg or lying down ) 

« § 41 Knowledge consists in the immediate mtuition (niiK* 

dhaia) of the identity of the soul with Brahman The worls 
of Him who has attained this and with it the conviction oi 
the unreality of the world of plurahty and transmigration, 
annihilated and in the future cleave to him no more T ® 
annihilation refers just as much to good as to evil works, or 
both demand retnbutiou and therefore do not lead hep® 
Samsira. He on the other hand who has attained knowledge 
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has von this conviction — “that Bra.hman the natore of vfaich 
“is opposed to the nature, previously considered by me to be 
“true, oi agent and enioyer, vhich is in its ovn nature in all 
“time past, present and future non>agent and non*enioyer, 

“that Brahman am I; therefore 1 never was agent and en< 

“joyer. and J. am not one now. nor shall I ever be" (p 1078, 4). 

With the unreahty of activity the unreality of the body which 
easts as the frmt of works is recognised; therefore he who 
has attained knowledge u a^ little affected by the snffermgs of 
his own body ae by the sufferings of another; and he who 
still feels pam, has venly not yet attained full knowledge. 

§ 42. Even as for the man who has attained knowledge unurtun 
tiiere is no longer a world, a bodv. or Bufienng, there is also 
no longer prescnbed action. But be will not therefore do 
enl, for that which la the presupposition of all action, good 
and erilp-illusion — has been annihilated. It is a matter of 
indiffereoce if ne does works or not; wheiher he does them 
or not they are not his works and cleave to him no more. 
(However natural it would have been to desire from the 
described position of him who knows himself as soul of the 
world a positive moral disposition which shows itself m works 
of justice and love, this consequence is not drawn in QaSkara 
but only in the Bhagavad^th, cf. above p 59, note 36). 

^ 43 Knowledge burns the seed of works so that no wiy ua 
luatenal is at hand to cause a rebirth. On the other hand’’®^®^*'“ 
knowledge cannot annihilate works, the seed of which has^M»to 
already germinated, t a, those from which the present hfe is **"* 
put together This is why the body, even after the awakening 
(^ood/ta) is complete, continues to exist for a while, just as 
the pottetb wheel goes on revolvmg even when the vessel which 
1 supported is completed. This continuance is however a mere 
uppearance, the possessor of knowledge cannot destroy it, hnt 
I cannot deceive him any more either, just so the man with 
sfiased eyes sees two moons but knows that in reality there 
» only one there 
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§ 44 After the works whose fnut has not yet begun to 
appear have been destroyed by knowledge, and after those, 
the fruit of which is the present existence, hare hy completion 
of this present life come to an end. with the moment of death 
full and eternal liberation comes to him who possesses know- 
ledge, "his Tital spirits withdraw not, Brahman is he, and into 
"Brahman he is resolved’’ 

“Ai TiTcn run and in the deep 
"Lose name and form and dieappear 
“So goes, from name and form releaied, 

“The wise man to the Deity.” 



IL Index of all Quotations 
in (J!ankara’s Gommcatary on the Brahmasfitras. 

■^epl/maiion of Vie AUbreoiatious 

A« = A:i»toj»-iisiijali«m Kena => Kena-upamthad 

Ah ^ Aii^ya-hiahmanam Kahn KAoBbltaki-apanuliad 

AtTjr :•= ^nUyaaa-graataiatrasa En Eithalca'upamsliad 

Apdh — Apastamba-dhanaashtnin MaitrS »> Maitrajant-aamliitA 

Anh (s: Arihc} a-bidhmanam Mann b MAuaTa-dbannapaitram 

Au = Aitarrja-apaiualiad MarkF =» Alarkindeja-paranaia 

AV * AthanaTcda'fianihitA Mbh «* Mahdbharataia 

Bk6<=Bhagayadgiti Ma -» Mandalta-upam«liad 

B« = Brahaiasdtiain Nb Ny&yaautnun 

Be w* Bnbadfiionyalu-apaaubBd Pafic Pancavmpa-br&hmaDaia 

Cb>=>CliSadogja-btabmanam Biae-Pamm 

^“•^tapatba-brabaiaBaiB P4tgT=ParaBlata-gnbyBB(UTani 

Ob«=ChJadog}a-upaaiBhad Fa =e ]?rapna'npanubad 

5'^“ Q7etii5\al6ia-apaniBbad Bamlj <= Baiaayanaai 

edpKe«Qaa<Upiida'B Efinka oa the BV «* Bigveda’Baiabita 

_ Alandukja-Bpaniihad Safi1ih;fak •= SaBkbja-kankd 

Jab »= Jibik-apaaiibad Sha4T = SbadTinpa-brlhmanam 

i=JainiTO\.BitRBB Tb— Taittiiiya-iraJiyakani 

w|ir«Indnche SpraobeB (Beebt- Tb=«TBittn5yB-br&hmai!am 

, liagk) TB=Taittiri 5 asamtot 8 

iCB-I^-apaaiihad Ta-TaittuisB-apaaiabad 

wp = KapiIa.Ba#khju(Li„,a y, ^ yogBsittaiB 

= Kat)ajaBa.sraaUautram Tsk = Yiska (ed Eoth) 

Mai = K,m,ia, 4 t^ Tais-Vajpeslnkasattaai 

■== Kaasbitaki-btihaiaaam Tb — V^asaaeji-tambitA 

M-EalbaU-hrihnumam 
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48,l5=?i 
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43, S es Tu 3, 1 

46. 1 = Tq 3, 6 

48. 6 = Bn 2, 4, 10 

49.3 = Tu3,l 
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61.6 = Tel,3, 1,1 
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69, 10 = Bu 2, 4, 6 
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-,l=Bu 1,4,7 
- 2 = Bnl,4,16 
— ,2 cfMa8,2, 9 
6 = Bn 8, 9, 28 
61,1 -=Bu2,4,6 

— , I -i Jg 1, 1, 1 

8 Quotation 7 

62. 6 = 011 6, 10,6 

63.0 = Oh 8, 12,1 

64. 1 = En 2^ 23 
-.2 = Mu 2, 1,2 


64,2 = Btt4,8,16 
-,10 = Ku3,14 
63, 6 = Mu 3, 2, 9 

66. 1 = Mu 2, 2, 8 
— ,2 = To2,9 
-,9 = Btt4,2,4 
— , 8 = Bn 1, 4, 10 
-.4 = 154 7 

— ,6 = Bnl,4,10 
e7.1 = Pn6,8 
-,l = 0h7,l,8 
-,8=06 7,26,2 
-,6 = K8l,l,2 

68. 2 = Bn 3,' 1,9 
— ,4 = Ch3,18,l 
-.4 = Oh 8, 19, 1 
-.6 = 064,8,1 
— , 6 = 06 4, 8, 2 

66.1 = 06 6, 8,7 
-,I = Bnl,4,10 
-,2 = Bu2,5,19 
—.3 = Mu 2, 2, 8 
— ,6 = SIu8,2,9 

70.1 = Kenul, 3 
— . 2 = Bn 2, 4, 14 
— , 4 = Eena 1, 4 
— , 10 = Eena 2, 11 
71,l/v>BuS,4,3 
72,6 = pJ 
73,7=Mu3,l,l 
-,8 = Eu3,4 

— ,9 = Cv8.U 

74.1 = fs4B 
-,8 = Ab8,8,l 

75.1 =*» 
-.7=06 6,7,1 
-,7 — 066,8,1 
76,4 = Bn 2, 4, 6 

77. 1 — Bu 2, 4, 6 
-,3 = Bn2,4,6 
-,3 = Bu4,6,16 


77. 6 = 110 2,3 10 
— ,9= llu 1, t,ij 

12 - BUG 1 > 2.1 

— , 11 

78, 3 - Bu 3, 0, jrt 

79. 5 - Ku3,ll 

— <> - Bo 3, 0, 2ti 

■ -,9^08,2 • 

60,1 =.le 1,2 1 
81,8=-»» 

83 1 = ’I 

j 84, 16 = Ch 8, 19, 1 

87.7 =-Bu4,4,7 
— , 0 « 

-.n »BIi(t2,54 
89,2- .!• 1,1,1 
-,6= Hu 1,4, 10 
-, lO/s 

93.5 ^BhGR 17 
93,11 = Oh b, 2,1 

- 12 = Cli6.2,a 
-, 16~Aul, 1,1-2 

94,3 = Fu6,8 
--,4 = Mu 1,1,9 
97,B = gT6,8 

' -9=gv8,10 

08,2 Ba3,7,23 

99,10 .>096,2,3 
1011, 3-- 09 6, 2 8 I 
-,6~./i2.2,I2 
-,9=09 6,3,1 
-,10 = 09 6,3,1 
—,12 = 09 6,3,2 
101,8 = 09(1,8.7 
102, 10 = 06 6, 8, 7 
—,11.^ 09 6, 14,2 
103,7 = 09 6,8 7 
— .OtfChO, 16 
_,I0 - A i 2, 1,2,6 
10.7, 7- 09 6,8,7 
106 1. 09 6,1,8 6 


I -= 770, 1 = 488, 1 — 849, 18 cf Poficat . 21, 9, 9 -» -- 70, 9 (Sitrahl 
parfftttiiafi (bhSihi/aknt gloesl— i —427,6 — 827,7 einiiti— ‘ brulimain 
like — - FrUhMIara flow — e “wi Usfteta vdymtam idityam" gtou 
nishad'Iikc — « brahmavtdSm gSliSm uddharatt g/oet 



JL Jaiex of all Quotatiou. 


10 r,«<=> 0 h 6 , 8 ,l 
10^6— Cb 8,8, S 
-—,7 Bs Oh 6, 8^ 8 

-,8>»0h6,e,6 
IS ^ Sn 4, 8, SI 
K»f9B>K8hn8,8' 

-•,lS~0h7,S8,r 
-,18=-Pn8,8 
U0,5B-g76,9 
Ul,4oBa4,S,16 
>-,6>B>Oh7,S4,l 
-.8>i!»a,U,7i« 
-,9»cQr6.19 
— , 10 BBjBa 3 , 8,8 
llSil»BaS,8,8 

-,8— »iJ 
-,9-088,14,1 

-,11— Bha8,8 
119^8— ?i) 
—,6—380-10,41 
-^8d<ai,6,eL7 
114,1 -Bi 1,1,93 
-,5-B»l,l,19 
-,8-B>l,l,10 
-.19— Tn 8, 1-4 
~il8 — Xb 9,6 
1K,1-Ta3,l 
-,7 -TbS, 6 
-,8— Ta9,6 
H8,1 -TbS, 7 
-,3=Tu2,8 
->4— Ta9,9 
-io— Tii 8,6 
— ,6— Bn 8,9,88 
118,8 ef In 3,8 

Bn 4, 8, 83 

— , 8 — Tn 2,7 


llfl,14-TiiS,l 
-i,17cfTn9,6 
119,3— TaS,6 
— lO^ToS, 6 
-,11— ToS,6 

180.6— TitS,7 
^ 7 cf Bln 8, 11 
-,14— lBnS,7,S8 

181.6— TaS,6 
-,7— Bal,l,6 

188.9— TnS, 7 
-,9— 3)ttS,l-4 

Ii%7-Ta3,6 

-,9-aNi9,l 

194. 9 - Tn 8,6 

185,8— Bn 4, 8, 88 
-,7— Tn3,9 
-,10-C,i7.84 

186,1— Ta9,l 
-.3-gr6,U 
-,4-Tn9,7 
— , 6 *— Ttt 8,8 
-,7— Tn9,9 
— ,7— Ta8,6 
-, 11— Bn 3, 9, 88 
*-^18Ba7n8, 7 
-,14— TaS,8 

187.6— Tn 8,9 
-,8-Ta9,6 
-,7—10,8,6 
-,9-Tn2,7 
-,10— Ha 3,6 
— ,11— Ta%l 
-, 18— To 8,6 

188,1 efTa2,9 
-,6— Bii,l,lS 
-,7-1^12,6 
-.8— B> 1,1. 13 
— ,15— Bal.1.14 


189.8— !ra3,6 
—,7— 081.^ 6—7 

130.8— 081,7,5 
-,7—081.7,6 
— , 9— £n 8, 15 
-,10-081,6,6 
-,10—081,7,5 
-,11-087,84,1 
-,I8— 

131,1—081,6,8 
-,9—081,7,6 
— ,4— Bn 4,4, S3 
—,9—081,6^7 
— , 18—08 1, 7, 5 
18— 088.7,1 
18% 1—08 1,7,6 
— ,4 08 1, 6,8 
-,6~C8 1,7,5 
-,6~08 1,7,6 
-.9— B8010,41 

188. 5 - Hb8 18,18909 
—, 8 — Bin 8. 16 
-^10-088,14,9 

184.8— Bn 8,7,9 
-,ll~Ch 1,9,1 

135.6— Tn 8, 7 
-,7=088,14 
-,16—081,9,1 
-,17— TnS,l 

186,8 d 081,9,1 
-,5—081,9,1 
-,13-088.14.8 
-, 15— Bn 8, 9, 981* 
-.16 dC8 1.8,8 

187.8— 081 9,9 
6— 088,14 

18B,l-RV 1,184, 39 

-,l=Ta8,6 , 

— ,3~Bn6,l,l«* 


' Ksnih 4 , SO, in hath cum botU recennoni witbont sane , libe- 
■*»« 299 , 12—10 «, 390, a „ 4 B 4 , 14 — 686 , 9 — » brahmana-Iibe — 
“ — 1047, 12 — 1185 , a npaniobad-libe.— >0 npaniohad-hke— ITS. 5 
— 610, 3 — b 24, 8 — 832, 7 888, 9 — 1194 , IS, according to the com- 

ment to Obnnd p 409 ^ hafe , but improbably.—** with the reading 
* 6 fer iMidhy )_ii contbnnded with Chlnd. 4 , 10, 5 
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138,5>>7n 
->8 Chi, 10, 9 
—.9 Oh 1,11, 4-5 
-i23 Ch6,8,2 
— >12 Bn 4, 418 
189,8 gb 10,8,3,6 
— ,18 cf Chi, 11, 6-9 
140, 6= Chi, 11, 6 
->12=Chl, 11,6 
— ,lo=Eahn3,3>i 
141, 7= Bn 4, 4, 18 
-,8— Oh 6, 8, 9 
-,16=.?m 
— >16==Ch6,8,2 

142. 6 => Oh 3, 13, 7 
143, 10= Oh 6, 8, 8 
144,6=Ch8,ia,7 i 

-,e=0h8,18,7 
— ,9=Bn5,6,8 
~,10=Ch8,18,7.8 
— ,ll=Ch3,18,8 

“>12 ef Oh 8, 18. 8 

-iil5«Ch3,12,l 

145, 2= Oh 8, 12, 6 

—>8=058,13,7 

—,6=058,12,6 

146.6 cfCha,14 

— >6=058,13,7 
“.9=Tb3.12.9,7M 
— lU — Bn4,8 6 
,~‘“=Ti1,6,8,3 
147,3=Eno,16 
“,4=Bu4,4,16 
->14=053,18,8 
148, 6= Bn 4, 4, 24 
—,11 = 053,18,7 
149,3=06 3,12,1 1 

-,6=05 3,12,6 

,2=058,12,6— 6 1 . 


149, 12 ~ Oh 3, 12, 7 
—,13=058,11,3 
160,1 = 053,12,1 
>■4=058,14,1 
— ,6=B«2,1,14 
—>2=44 8,2,3,12 m 
9 151,2=054,8,8 
—,9=053,12,6 
—,11 = 053,12,6 
— ,18— avio,9o 
152,2=85010,42 
—,8=053,12,7 
—,4=058,18,6 
—,8=058,12,6 
-.10=058,18,7 
lB4,6=K8hn8,l 

— ,7=Z»hn8,2» 

— ,9=Ei]in8,8u 
— >10 =Ej 5 u 8,8 
“>ll=Kihn3,8 

165, 2= Bt 1,1, 23 
— ,8=EihnE8 
— ,8=Xt5n8,l 
— >7=Ks5a3,8 
— >2’=Ki5n8^8 
— ,18= Eehn 3,1*1 

166,l=K»hn3,l 

-,4=gvB,8[=6,15] 

' — ,5=K*5n^l»» 

— ,7=Mn2,^8 
— ,I0-16«s«Eshu3,8** j 

167,4=E(hn3,l 
—,6=E85n 8,2*9 
— ,7~Bn3,8,8 1 

— ,8=K»hn3,l 
—,10 QnotBfaon^ - 
168,4=Eehn3,8» li 

— ,7=Zi5ttS;2» J 1( 

— ,8=Ki5n8,3 I - 


9 = Kihn 8, 8« 
l&0,4=Bn^5,19 

^9=Eshn8j 

—,10=Bn 1,4,10 
— ,ll=Bnl.4,10 
— ,12=Kjhn8,l 
l®il=K«5n8,lM 
— ,6=Eihn3,2Js 
— ,10 cf B« 1,1,29 
— ,12=£s5n3 8 
161,2=Ethn3,3M 
— ,4=Pn2 3 
— ,6=K»hn8 8M 
••»ll=E*hn3,8!i 
— ,12=Eibn8,4 
62,2=Eihn31 
— ,2=ERhn3 2** 

— ,8=K»hn8,8 
— ,6 cfEihn^B 
— ,10=Ei5n8,8 
— ,ll=Kn5,6 
-,18=£ibn8,8 
->15=056,8,7 
-,16—Bn 1,4,10 
3,2=Eshn8,8 
— ,8=EenBl,4 
— ,6=£ihn3,4 
— ,14=E8hn3,5M 
— ,16=Z*hn83 
— ,16=EBhn8,8 
164,l=JIshn3,4M 
— ,3=£s5n3,6 
— , 4=£BhnS,8M 
165,5=053,14,2 


1*2. 

166,18 = 05 3,14,1 
167,6=5[tt2,2,2 
-,7=Cb8,14,l 


nwcM'io^ hSL? ^ l>®=manapfli«._ii in eontradictios to beth 

CowelL-** accorfin.. — ** Mcordinj to the >eeond pee. bi 

both tte. bnt nn. I? Cowell — *• in eontradietian to 

both ne! by ^ ^ eccopding to the fint— *> in contpadiehsa to 
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167,9«Oh3,14,l 

— ,14o.Cli3,14,l 
168,l»Ou3,14,9 
-,8»Ch8jl4,2 
•-.,4»i:Cb3.14,3 
— 1 8 cf 6| 8 
-,3<=>Cb8,14,8 
— , 11 B Oh 8, 14t 4 
169,l«::Ch8,14,l 
170, 10 =» Ob 8, 7,1 
11 -.Ob 8,7,1 
-,U«Ob8,14,2 
-^18-.Ob8,14,8 
-,17«Ob8,14,2 
171,4 o>>Qt4,8 
-v6-.BbG3,18 
[QT8.iq 
-,7=.JItt2,l,2 
-,8=.Ob8,14,2 
172,1=. Ob 8, 14, 2 
-,l~Cb8,14,2 
-,2.«Ob8,14,8 
-,6-.Ob8,148 
-»»-al80;18 
-, 10— Ob 8, 14,4 

178.8- gb 10,6, 8,2 
->9— BhOl8,61 
-.12— Bi 1,2,8 
--,18— 8« 8,723 
-.14— Bh(H8,8 
174,1— Ob 6, 8,7 

— ,6 /v Ob 8, 14,4 
-.6— {ai8,14,8 
175,12— Bu 6, 7,28 

176.9— Cb 6, 8,7 
—,9— Bo 1,4, 10 
-.9-Bii 8,7,28 
177,8— Ka 2, 25 
1^1— Ba 1,4,6 
-.2-3Inai,l,l 
— ,8— Mn8,l,l 


176,12— Mn 8,1,1 

179.3— Ea 2, 18 
-,4— Ea2,25 
— .7— Ea8,l 

Enl,20 
180,8— En 2. l4 
-,10— Ua 8, 1,1 
181, 0~Ba 4,428 

182,6— En 2, 12 
-,6— Ta8,l 
-,7— ?» 
i88,l/»Ea8,8 
— ,8=.&t8,9 
— ,4.nBA8, 12 
— , 8— Ea 8, 1 - 

-,10-12— Ua 8 , 1,1. 
-.14— Ma8,l,2 

184.3— ?u 

— ,7— ?« 

185.2— Oh 6, 8,7 
-,2— BbOl8,2 
-,4— ?M 
-,18— Ba 4, 6, 16 
— , 16 i)ndem*> 

186.2— 0h4, 16,1 
-, 7— Ob 4, 16,1 

187.2— 686,6,2 
— ,7— Cb6,8,7 
-,U— Cb4,16.1 
-,18—084,16,2 
-,14— Cb4,16,8 

084,15,4 
188,5— Ba 8, 7, 3 
— ,6— Ba8,f,lB 
~|2— fib^6,6 5 
-,17—084,10,6 
189,1—084,14,1 
-,8—084,10,6 
— ,4~Ch4il0,6 
—,5—08410.6 
19<^6— 084,14,1 


190,9—084,14,8 
191,4—084,16,1 
-,8— Bal,10 

162.1— B808,24 
-.8—08416,6 

14— 084 16, 1 
— , 18— . 088, 9, 1 
1940— Ba 6, 6^2 
— ,18— Ta2,8 
1042 — 08416,1 
-,6— Ba8,7,l 
•-^6— Ba8,7, 8 

105.6— Ba 8,0, 10 

196.1— Ba 8.7,8 
— ,2*"Ba8,7,8 

. ,6— Bb 8,7,28 _ 
— ,18— Mb&nl,6« 

197.2— 8(1.1,6 
— ,7— Ba8,7#28 
—.14 *“88 8, 42 

1^7— 3a47,82' 
-.8— gb 14 6, 7, 30 

190.1— Ba 3,7. S3» 

-,11 — Bb 46,16» 

200.2 — Mb 1,46-6 

— , 8 Mb 1, If 7 

201,8— Ua 1,1.9 
— , 4 — . Mb 1, 1, 0— 6 
—,6— Ha 2, 1.0 

-,18— Ua 1,1, 9 

208.2— Ua 1,1,7 
— ,6— Ual, 1,9 
— ,8— Ua2,l,2 
-.10— Ua 1,2, 13 
— ,18 — Ub 41,2 

208,2— Ua 1,1,5 
— ,9— Ual, 1,8 
2041 ~Ub 1,1,1 
-,6~Ma 1,2,7 
— ,9.vUal,2,18 

206.6— Ua 2, 1,2 


. PofigitabasyBbtihiaanam— PaiSgi-Upanwhad (232, ISQ, 

20— « aceordug to the UIdhyaadioas, oOierwiae (111, 4 
.3 199,12) accordiog to the Kiow— *» ^aoted as SSnUtva- 

*”**"■"•*’ EJawi Bot U&d]qraadiau 
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205. 13= Mu 2, 1,2 
207,6=Mii2,l 3 
— ,8=Ma2,l,4 
— , 15 Mn 2, 1, 3 
— , 15=Ma2,I,4 
2''8 3=Tn3,10,6 
— ,5=Mn2,l,3 
~,7=Mii2,l,4 
-,8=Un2,l,9 
, 11 = Mn 2, 1, 10 
-,13=HV10, 121, 1 
-.,16:»>M&rkP45,64 
209, 3= Mu 2, 1,10 
_,7=Ch6,ll,l 
_,7=Ch3,]l,6 
J10,3 = Ch6,18.1-2 
211, 9= Bn 6, 9,1 
'>-,l]=RV10,88,12 
-,13=RV 1,98,1 
212,3~ChB,ll,l 
-,12=Cli'i,18,2 
218,4=Ch5,18,l 
— ,6=*Ch5,24,8 
-,7~Ch6,ll,l« 
-,12>»Mbhl2,1636 
214,8«-?3< 

— ,12»gbl0,6,l,ll 
-,13 cfCh5,18,2 
— ,14= Ch 0,19,1 
— ,16=gbl0,e,l, 11 

216.1 = Cb5,18,2 
-,fi— RVlO,fi8,3 
— ,12=Ch8,18,l 
--,14==Ch8,14,2 

216.2 = Cb5,18,3 

— ,6~gbl0,6,l,ll 

-,12=rbl0,6.1,ll 
-,14 cfCh6,J8,2 

-, is ergb 10, c,l,lla> 
217,l=Cb5,18,2 
218, 5=gb 10,6,1,11 
-,8—^10,6,1,11 


218, 11 = gb 10, 6, 1,11 
219,6 efCh 3, 18, 1 

gb 10, 6, 1,10 

221, 8~gbl0, 6,1,10-11 

— ,12cfi;bl0,6,l,9 
222,1 cfQb JO, 6, 1, 8 
— ,1 efCh5,12,l 
—.2 e{Ch6,18,l 
— ,e~J&b2 p 438 
223,l~J£b8 p 440 
— ,3cfCh6,18,l 

1 , 8 . 

224,8=Mu2,8,6 
225,l=Bn2,4,12 
—i 3 = Bn 8, 7, 2 
— ,6 cf Bu3,3,2? 

— ^,12=Mtt2,2,5 
226,2=Ch6,8,4 
— ,4-=Mn2,l,10 
— ,S~Mn2,2, 11 
227,8=Ktt4,10 
— ,5=Bn4,S,13 
229,l=Mn2,2,8 
— ,8=Mn8,2,8 ' 

— ,6~Bu4,4,7 
— ,8=Ma2,2,5 
— ,11 ^ Bli4>4, 21 
230, 10 =Ma 1,1, 9 
331,V=Mn2,2,5 
— .12=Mul,l,3 
-,17=Mn3,l,l 
232, 10 =B> 1.2, 11 
' — ,12cfp.lW,8 
233, 7 -=Bs 1,2, 21 
— , 8 *5 Mn 2, 2, 5 
-,ll~Cb7,23-21 
234,3=P4n6,4,lB8 
— ,5=Ch7,15,l 
-,6=Cb7,l,8 
235,l»Cb7,l,& 


i35,2=.Ch 7.2,2 
-,3=Cb7,3,l 
-,7=Cb7,15,l 
-,8=Ch7,15,4 
-,9~Cli7,lC,lH 
-,12=Ch7,24,l 
236,l=Cb7,24,l 
-,2=Pn4,2 3 
-,6=Ch7,23,l 
— ,6~Pn4,6 
-,8=Cb7,24,l 
— , 9 cf Eehn 3 2 
— ,10=Cli7,l,8 
— ,12=Cb7,15,l 
-,14= Oh 7, 15,1 
237,4 efBa4,j,12 
Pn4,8 

-,8=Ch 7,2,1 
-,14~Ch7,I6.1» 
288, 3 =Ch 7, 16,1 
— ,4 Quotation? 
-,18~Ch7,16,l» 
-,14Cb7,16,l 
239,8=Cb7,Hl 
_,9=Tn2,l 
— ,n~Oh7,16,l 

840, 6= g» 6,16 
_,7=Ch7,l,3 
_,8-Cb 7,26,9 
11= Oh 7, 26, 1 
_,18 = Cb7,24,l 
Sll, 8 => Cb 7, 94, 1 
-,6=804 6,16 

-,7 cfBn4,8,ie 

10 a* Bn 4, 8, 32 
-,ll-.Cb7 2T,l 
— , 18= Ob 7,24, 1 
_,16=Ba 3,4,2 
842,4=Bn3,8,7-3 

-,8— Ob 2.83.4 
13 —Bn 8,8,7 
243, 1» Bn 3, 8, 11 


2=Ch7,2,l 

« inaecnmte m 212,8, te«ir*le209,7.-*' Sapti, probnMp MahSbUl- 
ratam — » 216,J14, 16 both rccennoni confounded — rd if wantinp 
Cb&nd.7,16,l 
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S4S,8»OhS,S3,4 
-,10 >»Bd 3,8,9 
844,7=Btt8.8,ll 
-,10=»Ba8,8,U 
*»>, 12 s^Bn 3, 8, 8 
— ,16=«Btt8,2 
2i5,l~Pa6,o 
— ,4 c{Pa6,2 
— ,6 —PqB,6 
“,6wPti5,a 
24S,S«Pa5,6>< 
217,10 efgr 8, 9 
-,ll=.B:a8,ll 
218,8~PaS,3 
219, 2<» 038,1,1 
260, l,s Oh 8, 1,2 

-,10cfgT5,8 
261, 8 ~ Oh 8, 1,2 
-,6-038,1,8 
SS2,4-gbl0,8,3,2 
-.9-038,1,6 
263,9— Pu 5, 6 
-,10-Bn2,6,18 
254,1^038,1,8 
-.8-038,1,6 
—,8—038,1,8 
II -''038,1,2 
2»,2-Oh 8,1,6 
-.4—038,1,8 
®8.1'=Oh8,8,2 


-. 6 — 036 , 8,1 

H 6 - 038 , 1,1 


-, 8 - 038 , 4,1 
258, 8 -V Bn 8, 8, 9 
—.6~Bn 4,4,22 
■^ll»=0h^U 


-,12—031,9,1 
S9,B— 038,3,4 
-.8 cf Oh 8, 12, 2 
^10-038,14 
®“'®“»Bfl,d,20 
-.10-03 8,7,1 


261.1- 038,7,4 
—,2—038,9,8, 

10,4 11,8 
—,4— 03 8,10,1 
-,4—038,11,1 
-.6- 038,11,1 
-,7-038,11,1 
-,9~C38,11,8« 
262,1 .''03 8, 12, 3 
—,5 — 03 8 1,1 
—,12—038,9,8 
-,18—038,12,3 

268.4— (Bt 6, 8,7 
— ,7— Bn 1,4,10 
—,10—036,8,7 

264.2— lta8,2,9 

266.8— Zn2,22 

— ^8— BhOlSfSl 

-,9—038,7,4 

-,14—038,10,1 

287.1— 038,9,8 

' -,6—038,11,8 
-,8—038,11,1 
—,9— Bn 4, 8, 80 
— ,11—038,11,8 
-,12- 038,12,1 
—,14—038,12,8 

269.4— Ba 1,8, 18 
-.18— Ba 1,1,80 

270.2— 038,8,4 
-,16—038,1,1 
-,18 of^T6,8 

271.2— Ba 1,2, 7 
-,6—038,1,8 
— ,8— Mn2,2,10 

— Sn6,15 

272.9- 038,14,2 
278,7— Bn 4, 4, 16 

274.2— Uni, 2, 6 
•-,8— Mu 2, 2, 9 

276,1— Bn 4, 8, 6 
-,2— Bn 4, 2,4 


276.6— B30l5,6 
-,7-Bh016,12 
— , 10 — £n 4, 12 
-,11— En4,18 

276.7— Mbh 3, 16763 
-,12— En4,13 

277,l~En2,14 

27B,8e{Ja6,l,23fq 

—,8—038,8,7 

279.6— Bn 6, 17 

281.4— 038,11,8 
“^6— Tu 8, 1 

283, 2 -Bn 8, 9,1 
—,6— Bn 8,9,9 
-,9—313312,11062 
2ffi,3cfjBl,l,6 
-,11— Ba 1,1,2 

288.1— 7“ 

— , 8».Bn 1, 2, 4 

-,6-Mbhl2,B5S4 

-,10—313312,8536 

289.1— Mann 1,21 
-,6—132,2,4,2 

298.8— BY 10,71,3 
-,5—313313,7660 

299.7— Eabn3,8» 

801.4— gr 8, 18 
— ,6 Qnotafaon? 

— ,8— Inhp 8 

802,7 —3133 12,8635 

304.4— BY 10,190,3 
— ,7— Tb 8, 1,4,1 
—,12—3133 12, 85% 

805.1— 143312,8560 
—,8—7“ 
-,11—038,1,1 

306.8— 038,6,3 
-,7—033,18,2 
— , 8 — 03 4, 8, 1 
->9-03 3,19,1 
-> 10— Bn 2,2,4 

809,6— Bn 1,4, 10 


-»i S3, 9 -at innccnHite, 267,11 accurate 

a Chandogf.htahaaaam gloit. cf BY. 9 , 62 , 1 . 
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309,7~Ch8,7,2 

— ,11 =Ba 1,8,82 
810,2«sSliaaTl,13( 

— ,4 cfHbi 1,4897 
—,5=gb 6,1, 8,2.4 
811,5-«?» 
-,12~T82,1,1,1 
812,l»Ta8,4,8,2 
813,2*=»Al)3,8,l 
814,6=Y82,44 
— ,9«=gT2,12 
813,U=T«7,1,1,6 
816,4 cf Ch4,l-a 
— , 5s= Ch4,2, 8 
817,6=Te7,l,l,6 
318, 4= Ch 4, 1,8 

319, 6 ~ Oh 4, 3, 5 

— 9c=Fafie20,12>5 
*-,10/^Fa6e20,12,5 

820, 7 =Qb 11, 6, 3, 18 
-,7=0h7,l,l 
— ,8=Pul,l 
821,1= Oh 6,11, 7 
— ,2 cf ]UannlO,4 
— ',8=sMana 10,126 
— t8«=0h 4,4,6 
822,6=7<o 
_,6=7<a 
-,9=?« 

— ,10=hlana4,80 
-,11=7« 
—,14=Mbh 12,12860 
323,5=Eu6,l 
824,4=Bn 3,3,2 
— ,10=Kn6,l 
325,l=Bu4,4,18 
— t,8=EiiS,5 

— ,er=Zn6,8 

— 16=Ta2,8 
32&.2=gT6,l& 


828,3 efBn3,3,2 
5 ^ Bn 3,4, 2 
— >7=Sa2,14 
— ,11 = 06 8,12,8 
327,2=Bel.l.24 
— , 5 = Oh 8, 6, 5 
9 ^ Ch 8, 7, 1 
828,1 = 068,11,8 
—,2=06 8,12,1 
—,4=068,12,8 
—,9=06 8,14 
829,9=06 6,3,2 
380,1 = 06 8,14 
—,2=B8 1,1,22 
— ,4=Bn4,8,7 
— ,9=Bn4,8,7 
—,10= Bn 4, 4, 22 
331, 2= Bn 4, 8, 21 
— ^ 7 ^ Bn 4, 3, 35 
—,18=Bn 4,8,7 
332,2=Bn4,3,7 
— ,4=Bn4,4,22 
—,ll=Bn4, 8,14-16 
—,12= Bn, 4,8,16 16 
— ,18=Bn 4,8,22 
8a3,6=Bn4,4,22 
— ,8=Bn4,4,23 

1,4. 

834,4=Bil,l,2 

—,6=B> 1,1,6 

835.6 = En8,ll 
837,8=Kn8,&-4 

— ,7cfEn8,7— 9 
— ,12=En8,10-ll 

838. 6 of Bn 8, 2 
—,12~mh 18,1011 

889,1=^7 6,18 
— ,15=En3,12 , 
340,8=Zn8,13 
841,7=Ry 9.46,4 


341, 7= Bn 1,4, 7 
342, 11 =Bn 3, 8, 11 
— ,12=Mn2,l,2 
-,18=Q7 4,10 
843,2=En8,ll 
-,ll=Bs8,8,l 
845,10=?» 
846,l=?<i 
— ,9 sssBb 1,4,6 
— ,ll=Efa3,15 
847,6=EnS,ll 
— ,8=£n8,12 
— ,9=En3,18 
348,8=Enl,13 
— ,6=Enl,20 
— ,8=En2,14 
— ,ll=Enl,l& 
— ,18=En6,6— 7 
849,3=En2,18 
— ,6=Ettl,20 
850, 4=Ea 1,20 
-,6=En2,14 
831,2 = 06 6,8,7 
— ,3=En2,18 
— ,8=En4,4 
— ,13=En4,10 
862,2=Enl,21 
—,4 efEn2,l 
_,5=En2,4 
— , 7 En 2, 12 

12BsEn 1,20 
353,l=En2,14 
— , 6^1 06 6,8,7 
_12=En8,18 


8S4,7=En8,10 

_,8=En2,^ 

_.8=g73,8 


8M,4=g7 4,o 
_12»9SBfl1(b7ilc8 


856, 10 = Bn 2, % 8 
857,l = Ba2,2,8 


gloM : mokthadharmahu, to prohehly Mahahh XIL— *• ** 

vasitng la Shs^r. 6r — according to p 1016, 11, wheia lha etine goo* 
tation, KtfhSt&n "),probabIy fnnn a JJkamaMratti-^ • 

SSTilthyarKpoMata ? 
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857. 9 Oh 6, 4,1 
858,8*^^ 1,1 
— ,4*“ ^ 1,8 
-,7=074,10 
-.8=074,11 
860,4=0t 6,11 
— , 5 of Ch 8, 1 
— , 6 cf Sn 5, 8 

6 of Bn 6, 3, 9 
-,11= Bn 4, 4, 17 
861,4~Siflkhj«k3 
a62,7=?« 
-,ll=Tkl,6,l,8 
86S,l=Bn4,4,17 
— >5=Bn4,4,17 
868, l=P5ii 9,1,50 
-,8=Bn4,4,17 
-, 9= Qb 14,7,8,214* 
867,6=058,18,6 
-,7~0h 7,16,1 
— ,9 Quotation? 

869. 7- Bn 4, 4, 16 
— , 9 Quotation? 

870,1 cfp.48,1 
-,ll=Tn2,l 
-,12= Che, 9, 8 
-,I8=Pu6,4 
371, 1~ An 1,1, a 
— .8=Tn2,7 
-.4=058,19,1 
— ,6~Ch6,S,l,9 

87S,1=.Bui,4,7 

— .9=Tn2,l 
-.10 efTn9,6 

878.9 cfTu2,2-5 
— ,S=Tn2,6 

— .6— Tu2,6 
—.8=056,2,9—8- 
—.9~An 1,1,1 
874,4=B»2,8,1 


874,10=05 6,8,4 
— ,12 cf 05 6, 1,4-6 
375,3=6dp£3,15 
— ,o=Tn9, 1 
— , 6 ^ 05 7, 1, 8 
—,6=0^ 3,8 
—,7=05 6,8,7 
— ,9=Ta2,7 
— ,12=Tu9,7 
13 '^Xn 2, 8 
876,2=Ta2,6 
-^8=Tn9,6 
-,4=Tn2,7 
-,9=053,19,1 
—,11 = 05 6,2,1 
—, 16= Bn 1,4, 7 
377, 6= Bui, 4, 7 
— , 9 = 05 6, 3, 9 
878,8=E«5tt4,194< 
-,7=28504,90 
879, 1 Bn 8, 9, 9 
— ,3=Ea5n4,19 
—, 9= Kahn 4,20** 
880, 5= Kahn 4,1 
— , 7 = Kahn 1, 19** 
882, 8= Ba 1,1.31 
-,18=KBhn4,90» 
883,6=05 6,8,1 
— , 12 = Kdin 4, 19** 
— , 14=Kahn 4, 19 
884,1= Kahn 4,20** 

— ,11 ~ Bn, 2, 1,16 
886,l=Bn2,l,17 
—.2=058,1,1 
—,8=0614,6,1,834* 
— , 8= Bn 4, 64* 

— ,9=Ba2,4,54* 
886, 7= Bn 9, 4, 124* 
—.11= Bn 9, 4, 144* 
387,3=Bn8,4,24* 


387,3=Ba2,4,84* 
—,9 =:Bn 2, 4, 64* 
—,13=Bn 2,4.64* 
— 15 .N/ Bn 2, 4, 10 4* 
888,1 of Bn 4,6,11 «• 
—,4 cf Bn4,5, 18*0 
9 Bn 2, 4, o 
— ,10=Bn3 4,64* 
889,6=058,12,3 
— ,9=:Kn3 2,8 
890,4=056,8,2 
— ,6=Ta8,12,7 
—,16=05 6,8,7 
891,8 cfhln2,l,l 
—,7=Ba 1,4,20 
J — ,8~Bn2,4,6 
> -,14=Bb1,4,21 
392, 2 =Bs 1,4, 22 
—,6=Bu 2,4,124* 
— ,8=Bn2,4,*8** 
-,10=Bu4,6,14*i 
—>15= Bn 2, 4, 14 4* 
398. 8-5= Bn 2, 4, 14** 
-,8=Bn2,4,144* 
894,8=056,8,1 
—,4=057,26,8 
— , 4 ~ Mn 2, 2, 11 
— ,4— Bn 2, 4, 6 
-^5= Bn 8, 7, 23 
, o a* Bn 8 8, 11 
-»6~Bh07,19 
-,6=Bb&13 2 
—,7=BhG 13,27 
8 = Bn 1, 4, 10 
— ,9=Ba4,4,19 
-,10=Bn4,4,25 
893,4=AIu8,2,6 
— ,5=1(07 
— ,5 = B5G9,54 
— ,10=Tn2,l 


epic (notation.-** t e, Bnhaa£r.4,4,18 aeomding to the Madhyan- 
niff MXanahitaki-btShmanaa.— « f.«, Bn5.2,l,90aecotd- 

« orf,. ^*4S»«3inas— *» conform m 9,4 and 4, 3.—** only in 2,4,— 
m 4 3 ^ ® “’y Madhy-»o only in 4, 5 KAnva.-*! onl} 

» 4. o Madhj.-** ,n 2, 4 only JIadhj.. in 4, 5 only KAnaat' 
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8BG^S»=Ta9,6 
—i 8 =Bb 1|1|2 
897, 4>sFn 6,8-4 
->12-=Qv8,19 
898, 6 » Oh 6, 1,8 
— ,19>Oh6,l,4 
-,14— Oh 6,1,8 

899.1— Oh 6,1,6 
-,8— Ifni, 1,8 
-ni8—Mn 1,1,7 
— ,4— Bn 4, 6,6 m 
— , 8— Bn2,4,7« 

— ,9— Tn8,l 
-,10—^91,4,80 

400^2— Oh 6, 2,1 

-, 10 — Tn 9 ,e 

-,11— Oh 6, 2, 8 
401,8— Oh 1,9,1 
— ,10— Tn2,7 
402,7 — Tq 2, 6 
-~t 10 —Mu 8, 1, 8 
-,10— Mu 1,1, 6 

408.2- BV 1,104,1 
-.8— Mu 1,1,7 
— ,12— Be 1,1,5 

11 , 1 . 

408,8 076,2 
409,6— Mbh 12, 18679 
—,9~Mbh 12, 12896 

410.1— 7u 
->6— BhG7,6 

6— Apdh l,€t9%9 

411.2— Jel, 8,8 

41^6cfMbh8,8BSl8q 

12, 10618 eq 
->8 — Tb 2,2,10,2 
— ,*10— Menu 12, 91 
418,1— Hbh 12, 18718 
-> 2— Mbh 12, 18714 
—,4— Mbh 12, 18716 


418. 7- Mbh 12, 18748 

414.1— lq& 7 

416. 8- Bi 1,4,1 
-,6— Be 2, 1,4 
-,18— BnB4,6 
— ,14— Q72,8 

416.2— Xn 6, 11 

*— ,8^Ktt 6, 18 
— ,4— Tew 
— , 6 menne Ffnini 
— ,12~g76,18« 

417.8— 078,8 
— >6~0»^6,1 Bh 
— ,9— Bn4,8,16»i 
— ,11— Jib 6 p 462 

418.1— Tb 3, 12, 9, 7 
-,2— Bn 8,9,26 

419,4— Bn 2, 4, 6 
420,18 Qnotnbonf** 

422.6— Tn 2,6 

—^9 — Ob 6,1, 8,2.4 
-,10— Oh 6, 2,8 4 
-,I1-Bn6,l,7 
-,12— Bn 1,8,8 
43%10— XBbn8,14 
-,11— Xehn8,14 
-,14— An 1,2,4 

424.1— 0h6, 1,6 
— , 8 cf Bn 6, 1, 18 
— ,6 =>Oh 6,2, 8 

426,11— Xu 2,9 
— ,12~BV10,129,67 

427.8— ?•» 

— , 6 ^p 72, 6 
— ,7— BfaG10,9 

428.1— Be 2, 1,11 

“^8^Tu 2 6 

^ 7 2, 6 

429.7— Bn 2, 4,6 
-,12cfBe2,l,14 

481,14— Be 2, 1,14 


482,8— Ba%4,6 
-,8— Oh 7,25,2 
— ,8— Mn2,8,ll 
■^‘4— Oh 8, 14,1 
483, l-6dpK 1,16 
— ,9~0h6,9i2-8» 

487. 3 — Minn 12, KB 
448^8— Tn 2,6 
444,8~Ch6,l,4 

446.1— Ch 6, 4,1 
— ^ 8 — Oh 6, 8^ 7 
— , 8— Bn 2,4,6 
-^4*«*Mn2,2,ll 
“^4— Oh 7, 25, 9 
-,4— Bu 4,4, 19 

446.4— Oh 6, 1,4 
— ,7— Oh 6,8,7 
-,8— Oh 6,8,7 

447.1— Bu 2,4, Un 
-,6— Oh 6, 8,7 

— ,61)7103, 6(0h 6, 16} 
-,9-Bn4,4,19 
— ,llcf£Bp3,23 
46^4-08^2,9 
-,7-Ai8,8,4,7 
-,8-Ai8,8,417 

461.6— 08 6,8,7 
,10— Oh 6,16,8 

462.7— Bn 4,4,25 
— 8 — Bu 8, 9, 26 
-,9— Bn 8,8,8 

468.7— Bd 8,9,26 
-,7-Bn4,2,4 

464.8— Tn 2,1 
-,7— Be 1,1,2 

-,12— Ch 8, 14,1 
-,18—086,8,2 
-,14-168,12,7 
4B6,l = gr6,12 
— ,9— Oh 7,24, 1 
— ,10— Bn2 4,14'' 


« only in 4,6 Madhya* from « not in our Toge* 

sitns. — w 416,12 417,6 the came reeding of.Xepilel,16— ** "wro* 
to akartSme eetanSh” ifi fifisSSpS manffimle^* eccording to 482 , 6 
fromaFnraaam.— eo orOhind.6,10,2?— u in2,4oidyMSdhy,in4,6boih 
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i6B,18«>Bli86,14-16 

«S,St»Bu4,4,a2 

-)7s:<Bs8,l,U 
-,8<>=B8S,1,18 
«8,8efCh6,4 
— ^ 8 cf Ok 4> 8 
"->9 cf Ok ly 9 
4B9,8<=Ck6,2,l 
-^4a=Aulilil 
-t 18 «« Ok 8, 19,1 
-,18=.Tn2,7 
480^ 7.9=Ok 3,19,1 
-,10=Tu2,7 
468, 80 Ok 6, 9,1 
-16— Ok 6,2,2 

-i 10== Ok 6, 1,8 
471,4=08 6,1,8 
—,10=086,8,7 
->ll=Tn2,6 
-,18=086,8,2 
4TO,6=Bu9,4,6 
—*7=088,7,1 
-.7=086,8,1 
— *8=Ba4,8,8S 
-*10=Ck6,8,7 

474, 3= Ok 8, 7,1 

47S,U = gT6,8 
479,12=9,6,19 
— ,l8=:a;tt^l,2 
#0,1= Bn 2, 4 , 12 
—,l=Ba 8,9,26 
— ,8=Ba8,8,8 
481,8=086,8,2 


~i6cfCk8.8,8 

•-i6cf0k6,8,l 

^6 =^ 3m 

483,1=48,1 
43*,4=Bn 4,2,4 
— ,10=Bu4,8,; 


483, 7 of Eap 1, 61 
487,4=088,14,3 
—,5=088,7,1 
— ,S=8Inl,l,9 
— , 5 = Boe 8, 8, 9 
— ,9=Bn3,8,8 
—,18=Bn 2,8,6 
488,6 =Qt 8,19 
489,1= Bn 2, 4, 5 

490. 10 of 08 8, 7,1 
493,2=B:shn3,8u 

4 =Bii 3, 2, 18 
-,6=B8&4,11 
—.9=08 6,2,1 
495,1=086,8,2 
-,7=EV10,190,8 
—,9=38015,8 
— , 10 =?** 

11,8. 

498,5=Bb 1,1,6 
-,6=Bsl,l,18 
— ,6=Bsl,4,28 

607. 10 ~Bn 3, 7,4 
— ,ll=Bu8,8,9 

608,8=Bs 2,1,24 
624,l~V»i57,l,9 
— ,2~‘Vks7,1,10 
—, 2=Tms7,1,17 
623, 1 ~ Vm? 4, 2, 2 
—, 6=B8 2,1,6 
—,9=Bs 2,1,12 
534,5=yai94,l,l 
— *7='Vai54,l,4 
635,2=ytt54,l,6 
539,18=^015 1,1, 10 
555,6=!^** 
657,12=Tb2,1 
658,7=?e3 
663,4=9u 

680,l=Bi2,2,20 
604,1= Ns 1,1, 18 


601,3=?«« 

—,6=087,26.2 

602,1=Bs2,8,17 

_,6=7»* 

-1,14=?** 

604,6=?** 

— , 8 =?»« 

11 , 8 . 

608,4=086,2,1 

6 ssi 08 6, 2, 8 

eO(7,l=Ta8,l 
-,ll=Tn9,l 
608,1='1!ii 2,1 
609, 10= gb IS, 6, 1,16 
610,2=Ba2,8,3 
—,8=130,12 
— , 6 =?** 

— ,7=?** 

— ,18=Ta2,l 
611,8=Ta8,2 
—,7=086,2,1 
612,4=610,7 
618,2=086,1,2 
—,2=Bn 4,6,6** 

8 Un 1, !l^ 3 
-,4=?** 
—>11=086,1,2 
614,8=08 6,2,1 
—>8=08 6,2,3 
—,4=08 8,8,7 
■.^9 Bn 2,4,8 
— ,8 = Mtt2,2,U 
— >12 =Tb 2,1 
—,13=08 6,2,8 
615.8=Ta9,l 
616,2 = 083,14,1 
—,7=08 3,14,1 
—,9=08 6,2,8 
617,1=086,2,3 
— ,8=Xa2,l 
—>6=086,1,2 


** BrV.lO, 90, 3 (pOrttsAo, cfpoS}— ** bnddbutie quo- 
cf ilie n ““8**«ta.quotation— -»* npantshad>like — •* npanitbad.Iike; 
*?»rmeinaeic: tA £vsu toS Moef* 
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617, 10 =Ch 6, 3,1 

618.2— >Ch6,S,l 
— ,6»Oh6,l,3 

619,7=Tn2,l 

638, 4 » Be 3, 1,24 
-^10^ Bn 8,8,8 
— ,ll=>Bn8,8,8 

634.8— 130,13 

635.3— Qb 10, 6, 8,3 
-,8— gv4,19 
-,4— Bn 3, 4,3 
-,12=Tn3,l 

636.8— Bn 1,6,33 

637.1 cf Ob 4, 1-8 

638.4— Cb 6,3,3 

— ^ 6 s» Qv 6, 9 

639.4— 06 6,3,3 
-,6—06 8,14,1 
— >6— Mn9, 1, 8 
— , 8— Ttt 3, 6 

— j9— Tn2,l 

-,11=A«2,1 

680.1— Tn 2,1 
-,9—06 6,3,8 

681.8— Tn 3,7 
-,4—36010,4,6 

683.1 — 066,3,3 
->1— Tn3,l 
— , 6 — 06 6, 3, 4 
—,9—06 6,2,4 

688.4— 066,2,3 
— , 7 — 06 6, 4, 1 
-,12— ?M 

634.1— Tn 3,1 
—,3— Bn 1,3,2 
—1,3— Ttt 2,1 
— ,18— Tn2,l 

685,3—066,3,8 4 
— ,6— Bu3,7,8 

686.1— Ttt 3, 6 
-,2— Ttt 3,7 
-,8— Bn 8, 7,28 
—,6—066,3,8 


686.10— Tn 8,1 

688.1— Mbb 13, 12898 
— ,12— Kn8,8 

639,4— Mn 3, 1,3 

640.1— 06 6,6,6 

— I 

641.10— 06 6,11.8 

643.6— Bn 4, 8, 8 
643,8 of Mn 1,1,8 

066,1,3 4,6 

644.1— Bn 2, 1,20 
— ,4— MnS,l,l 
— ,10— Tn2,7 

646,1 — 06 6,11,8 
-,1— Bn 4, 4, 35 
-)3— £n3,18 
— 1,3— Kn3, 18 
— ,8=sTtt3, 6 
— ,4—06 6,8,3 
-,6— Bn 1,4,7 
-,6—06 6,8,7 
— ,6— Bn 1,4, 10 
—^6— Bn 2, 6, 19 
— ,9— gT6,ii 

646.1— Bn 4,4,6 
-,7— Bn 4, 6,18 
-,9— Bn4,6,14M 
647,8— Bn 4,8,14 

648.6— Bn 8,9,38 
-^6— Tn3,l 

— ,6— Bn 4, 5, 18*^ 

— f 9 — Bn 4, 8, 11 
— ,9— Bn 4, 8, 14 
— ,10— Bn 4, 8, 80 

649.1— 068,12,4 
-,4 = 06 8,12,4 
—,6— Bn 4, 8, 23 

650.11— Eebn 8,8 » 
-,13— Kahn 1,8 
—,U— Bn 4, 4,6 

661.11— Bn 4, 4, 8 

668.1— Bn 4, 4,1 
— ,3— Bn 4, 8, 11 


— ,6— Bn 4, 4, 33 
-,7—180,13 
—,7— Ttt 2,1 
-,11— Bn 4, 4, 30 
12 —Bn 4, 4, 23 

653.6— Mn 3, 1,9 
— ^ 8 Qt 6, 9 
— ,9^gT6,8 

655. 6— Bn 8, 6 
— ^ 6 — 06 8, ^ 8 
“^6— Bn 4, 8, 7 

658.1— 06 8, 8,1» 
-,1— Bnl,4,7 
— ,4— ^hnSf 6 
-,6— Bn 3, 1,17 
-,11 of Tn 3,6 

06 6,8,7 
—,14— Bn 4,4. 98 

660.1— Mbb >2; 6618 
-,7cfgT6/S 

661,4~gr6,9 
— , 10— gv 5, 8 
-,13-Mo 8, 1,9 
663,8— Eibn^e 
_,8-10=Pn8,8 
-,14=068,14,8 3 
-,16—068,7,1 
668, 18 ~Bn 8; 7, S3 
— ,18 rvBn 8,8,11 
-,14=066.^7 
_jl4=Bnl,4,10 

664 . 2 =Bn 4 ,a,» 

-,6— Bn 4, 4,6 
— ,9— Bn 4, 8, 7 
-,13— Bn 4, 8,7 

666.1— gr 8, 8 

— ^ 8—066,®,^ 

16 = 06 6, 9,2 
666,1=06 6,9,8 
667,7— Bn 1,6,8 
-,9-Btt 1,6,8 
689,l~Pnl,4,9 
^5=Bn4,3,l2 


btSbinaiia-libe; of Bnb 1,2, 1,4-“ Midhy, only m- 
stead of tdam tmam (KiiiTa)i — 8® only KSnva— ™ or Eanilk 4r 2® 
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669,5»Bo2,J.18 
-,9 «Bd 9,1,17 
ID^Bu 2) 1| 18 
fi70,3s>Ta2,5 
-,8=Bn 2,1,17 
— >9EsTD2,d 
672,10>=:Ba2,4,9 
-)ll=Oh 8,7,1 
-.ll==Un2,2,6 
674,3«Bn4,3,7 
— ,3<s£a3,4 
-,6«-Ba8 7,23 
-i9-.Ba4,5,16M 
676.5=Bn4,3,21 
— i7*»Ba4,3,32 
678, 18 BB Fa 4, 9 
677, 2=Bu2, 1,18 
■-,4=Ba2,l,17 
-j7=.Qbl4,7,l,7n 
-,9— Mbhl2,9S97 
-vllcfBu 1,6,8 
678,3B-Btt4,8,13 

679.8— Tu 2,3 
— >6«=Ta9,4 
— >7 «=:Tu9,6 

■^8«3s7?5 

681.8— Bs 2, 1,84 
682, lO—Eiba 8, S’* 
-,19— gbl4,6,7,80w 

685.9— 068,7,1 
—,9— Bn 4, 4, 22 
■“,10— gb 14,6, 7, SO** 

686.2- 771 
•-.7'=«gT4,3 
-.9—148,19,7 
— ,10— Bn 8,7,23 

687.2— 068,12,6 

-46—06 8,16 


687,9— BhG16,7 

690,8—06 6,8,7 
-,ia=Mbhl2,18754 

691.1— Mn 3, 1,1 
— ,2— En6,ll 
— ,8— Tn2,6 
-“,8*— Btt ^7,28 
—,9— Bn 4,4, 19 
—,10—06 6,8,7 
— ,10— Bn 1,4, 10 

692.4— ?u 
— ,4— ?« 

— ,6— ?»» 

— ,6 ^Mbh 12,9971 

IT, 4. 

701.4— 06 6,2,8 
- 48 =Tn 2 ,l 
-,7-gb6,l,l,l 

702, 1~ Bn 2, 1,20 
— ,8— Un2,l,8 
— ,8— Mn2,l,8 
-,4— Pa6,4 
703, 9 ~ Bn 2, 1,20 

704.1— Mu 2, 1,8 
-.3cfl62,3,2,6 

705,6— Mu 1,1, 3 
— >7— Mu 2,1, 8 
--,H~Mn2,l,10 
-,11— Mu 2, 2, 11 

706.1— Bu 2, 4, 5 
— , 4s«Mn 2, 1, 2 
—1 9 — Ba 2, 8, 8 

707.4— Mu 2, 1,8 
— ,9— Pn6,4 

— ,12— Bu2,l,20 
—,16—066,2,3 

708.4— 066,6,8 


708.7— 06 6,1.8 

— , 8— Ch 6, 8, 7 

709.8— Mn 2,1,8 
-,6— Bn 3,2,1 
— , 6 — Ta 5, 3, 2, 6 
— 1 6 — Ts 6, 3, 2, 8 
“-,7 b^Bu 3,9,4 

— w, 8 Bu 2, 4, IX 
— , 9 ^bPii 4 , 8 
— ,11— Mn2,l,8 
-^12— Ta 5, 3, 2, 6 
— ,18— Mn2,1.8 

7ia9~Bn 8,2,8 

711.8— Bn 8,9,4 
— ^ 18 ^^Bu X, 6, 8 

— ,16o£Tb6,3,2,6W 

712.8— 165,8,2,3 
-,12— Bn 4,4,2 

718,1 — Bu 4, 4,1 
—,6 efBa4,4,2 
—4 10 ^ Bu 8, 2, 8 
— ,14?» 

714.1— Pn 4, 8 
— ,2— Pn4,8 
— ^,4— Bn 3,9,4 

716,3— Mn 2, 1,3 
— ,5— Pn6 4 
-,7— RV 10, 129, 2 
— ,18— Mn2,l,2 

717.2— 065,1,1 
— , 7 Bu 6, 1, 13 
-,10 — ?M 

718.2— SBDkh;ak29s« 
-,4—068,18,4 

9 BB 64u 2, 1, 8 

719.8— 717,10 
— ,14cf£n6,8 

720, Icf Bui, 5, 21 


” i ft, Bfih. 4, 8, 7 aceoiding to the MSdby.— » of. Qatap br. 10, 4, 1, 4, 
Bn6.8,7,M aeeoiding to the Midby, — w StiarvaniUt hrahma- 
■wort ^ V.X— w dbarmaaOtia-bke, — w gnntaaOtra • like — the 

di« pvtrc etc. aeem to contain no quotation, but only gaskara’a 
^WBhon of the paaaage — » “anniti", perbapa finm ^Puidnanir— n in 
™ wwi unknown to me; of. Byib. 1, 6, 8 22^# or SSllkhyasOtra 2, 81, 
“* «™ry ease inaoeuiate 
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T20,lcfCh4,3,3 
— ,8cfPnS,13 
721,ia~Ch6,l,6 
— ,13~OhB,l,7 
723,4=PaS,3 
— ,6i=>Bn4,3,13 
— ,7— Bn 1,3,19 
— ,8>=Chl,2,9 
-,10i=Fa6,3 
— ,16<=Bnl,6,3 
723, 7= Bn 1,5, 3 
-,12=Yil,6 
721, 6= Bn 1,3, 28 
725,19 — An 1,2,4 
728,8 — An 1,2, 4 

— 4=Ch8,18,3 
— ,6 — Bn 1,3, 18 
-,ll=T«i 

727,9—05 8,18,4 

728.6— Bn 1,5, 20 
-,7=Bn4,4,9 

729.6— Bn 1,6,21 
730,l=Mn8,l,8 

—^5— Mann 2, 89 
— ,12=Bn 1,3,2 
781,2—Bul 3 7 
-,3-Bul 6,3 
-.18— Bui, 6,21 
732, 1 — Bn 1, 5, 21 
— ,3— Bn 1,6, 21 
-,6- Bn 1,6,21 
— ,8=Bnl,6,ai 
—,13 — 056,8,2—3 

735.6— 05 8,14 
— ,11 — 056,4,1 

738,8—056,3,4 
—,6 — 05 6,4,6 

— 3—05 6,4,7 
—,8 — 05 6,4,7 


736,18—056,6,1 
787, 3 cf 05 6, 6, 2-8 
-.6—05 6,8,4 

111 , 1 . 

740.3— 056,10,8 
—.6— Bn 4,4, 1 
— ,6— Bn 4, 4,4 
—,11— Bn 4, 4,1 

741,6 — 055,8,3 
— .10— 7« 

742.1- Bn 4, 4, 8 

744.6— Bn 4, 4, 2 
—.14— Bn 8, 8, 18 

746,2 — Bn 8, 3, 18 
—.14—05 6,4,1 
—.16—056,4,2 

747.4- Tkl,6,8,l 
— ,8— ?M 

748.1- 056,10,8 
—,3—055,10,4 
-,4—055 4,2 

749.1- 0511,6 2,6 
—,6—05 6,10.4 
— ,7~Bn6 2,10 

750.7— 053,6,1 
-, 12— Bn 1,4, 10 

761.6— Ptt 6, 4 

— ,7~Bn4,8,88>< 
—,15 = 056,10,6 

762.7— Bn 6,8,16 
-,10— Bn 4, 4, 6 

758,10—056,10,7 
764,8eflpd58,l,8,8 
756,8 — 055,10 7 
— ^,6— Bn 4, 4,6 
758,1 — Mb5 12 10713 
760,3—05 5 10 7 
-,7 — Bn 4 4.5 


760.8- Tn 1,11 

761.5- ?ti 

763.2— Eehn 1,8 

764.6— En8,6u 
—,7-B.V 10,14,1 
— ,llcfKnin 

765,6=056,3,8 
—,7—055,1(^8 
-,18—056.10,1 
-,14-05 5,10,8 

766.11- 05 5,10,8 
767,1 cfE55a 1,2 

-,8-055,10,8 

—,9—055,8,3 

768.11- 056,8,1 

769.8- 056,8,1 
-,7-05 5,10,5 
-,9—056,10,6 6 

770.2— 055,10,6 
-,7-055,10,6 
771,8 — 05 6,10,6 
779,2=056.10,6 
778, 12 of 05 8, 10, 7 
776 7=Mb5 12,9971 

776.5— 055,10,6 
777,1-056,10,7 

111,8. 

778. 6 - Bn 4, 8, 9 10 

779. 8 - Bn 4, 8, 9 
—.6— Bn 4, 8, 10 
— , 10— Kn5,8 

760. 8- En 1,28 
— ,8— Enl,84 
_,6=Kn2,14 
— ,8— £n5,8 
-, 11 — Bn 4, 8, 14 

781.8- Bn 4, 8, 12 

782.3— Bn 2, 1,18 


« Smnti, perbapa Mabubb. 12— »= sruti, cf Bph. 4, 4, 8 
npanishad p 245— as ^rnb, amai <=‘yajamSnSya gloio- •» accordwp w 
the Madhjandinas — «» imnti — •» with the reading tSmparSpafi (for m*’’ 
parSpah), erhieb the glosa explama sampal paraafiW prSwofo* ift w** 
par&pah pareiolah, taduptpah latnparSpah — ar smarantl, a Snnti.U e o 
Nftciketas u not know tQ ise 
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T^S-:’Bn4,8,10 

797,18— Ob 8, 8, 2 1 

816,8— Bs3.2 14 

-,7=Cb6,2,0 

—,14— Oh 6, 10,2 

— , 11 BBS B* 114 

-^9-> Ad 3,2,4,17 

801,14— Oh 6,8,1 

817,5— Oh 6 2,1 

-,U=?» 

— ,15— Bn 4,3,22 

-,5— Cb 6,8,7 

T81,2»£«8,2,l 

— , 15 a— Cb 8, 4, 2 

821, 8 ~ Bn 2, 3,1 

T85,2-«Btt4,B,9 

803 4— Ob 8, 14, 2 

— ,6— Bu2,8,8 

— ,4aK£ii5,8 

— , 5 — Bn 3,8,8 

823,4— Bn 2,1,1 

— ,6ttEtt3,8 

804,4— Kua, 16 

— ,4— Ta2,6 

_,6~0h 6,8,7 

— ,9 of Oh 8,18,2 

— .5 — Ea6,18 

11 Be 2.1,14 

-,10cfl*tt6,l 

— ,8— Tn2,l 

787, 8- Qv 1,11 

— , 10 cf Ba 5, 8 

— ,10— ISpr*8117 

788,2-: Ob 6,8,2 

—, 10 of Bn 1,8, 22 

— ,12— Tn2,4 

■-,4— »0b 6,8,7 

11 of Oh 5, 11, 2 

824,11 — Bn 2, 3 6 

789,l»Cb8,6,8 

805,2— Bn 2, 5,1 

825,5— ISpr> 3117 

8 ^ Bn 2, 1, 19 

— ,10~Btt4,4,19M 

823,2— Bn 2, 8, 6 

— »4—iK«hu4,19— 20 

— ,12— Crl,12 

827,4— Mn 8,1,8 

6 as Bn 4, 4, 22 

806,3— Bn ^^8 

~*,5«MBn 8, 9,28 

-,7=.0h 6,8,1 

— ,8— E.n8,}5 

— ,6— Mn 1, 1, 6 

-^8- Bn 4, 8, 21 

—.4— Oh 8, 14,1 

— ,6— Tn2,7 

7M,4-Ch 6,8,1 

1 — ,5— BIa2.1,2 

-,7—72,6 

-,6-Ch 6,8,2 

m., 6:— Bn 2,5,19 

— ,14*-En4,l 

-,8=Oh6,9,9 

— ,8— Bal,l,4 

828,1— Mn 8, 1,8 

791,10=K«h«4,19-a0 

808,8— Bn 4, 5, 18 

— ,8— Hbbl2,1642 

--,18«=B»1,1,28 

— ,9— Bu2,8,6 

— ,6— ?« 

— ,14— > Oh 8, 6, 8 

— ^ 10 — : Sena 1, 8 

829,4— Mn 8, 2, 9 

792,4—068,6,8 

— ,11— Tn2,9 

— ^ 6 as» Bn 4) 4, 6 

— ,6— Cb^6,8 

-,11—?** 

•:^8— Maa,I 8 

— >8— Bn 4, 4,7 

809,8— Bba 18, 12 

-,10— Mu 8, 2, 8 

--,10—088,6,8 1 

-^6— l£bh 12,12909 

— ,10— Bu3,7,16 

-^11-088,4,2 

— ,14— 7» 

-,12— Oh 6, 6, 7 

793,4— Bn4,4,22' 

810,1— ?»« 

-,12— Bn 1,4, 10 

—>5— Bu 2, 1,19 

811,11— Btt 2, 6, 18 

—,12— Bn 3,4,1 

-,9—8*1,8,14 

— ,18— Ob6,8»2 

—,18— Bn 3, 7, 15 

—,10— Bn 2, 1,19 

812, 9 cfB* 3, 2, IX— 14 

881,5— Bn 3, 7, 23 

794,8— Oh 8, 8,1 

— ,10ofB»8,2.15-2l 

6 ^sBn 2, 8, 6 

-1,12— Bn 4, 6, 18 

-,11— Bn 2, 4,12 

— , 6 — Bn 2, 6, 19 

-,14— Bn4,6,lB« 

818,1— Eu 6, 18 

16 Ob 8,4, 1 


814,6— Bn 2, 6, 19 

8^,4— Ob 8,4,2 

7961-Ba^-^jU, 

—f 7 —Bn 2, 6, 19 

— ,7ofOb8,18,2 


— ,9— Oh 8,14,2 

—,8 of 7ee 

7” 12— Bn 4, 8, 18 

—,10— Oh 8, 14,1 

—,8 cf Bn 6, 1 


“^***ofc tiapnS^ySffamdtA'’,—** an entirely nnknovn, very 
™®wWe Upaniilad-qnotationw— » “mofaftoffiefreefti*", perbaps Mal^bli. 
■uAtuv ™ Brahmavind&p 12, but mote piobaldy taken ftom the 
«»%8rfUwi (en tohnJa). 
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838 , 11=06 6 , 8,1 

— ,12 cf Bn 4 , 3 , 91.35 


Oh 1 , 6, 6 


061 , 7,6 


'Oh 1 , 7,6 


Oh 1 , 6, 6 

— ^ 7 «* 

I Oh 1 , 7,6 

884 , 1 =' 

066 , 9,1 


—) 14== Oh 8, 4, a 

836. 8 of Ob 8, 18 
888, 16 => Oh 8, 8,1 
837,8= Oh 6, 8,1 

—,6=Oh 8,19,7 
— ,6=Oh8,19,8 
—,6=Oh 3,13,9 
— ,11 cf Oh 7, 86, 1-9 
— ,18=Ba9,4,6 
— ,18~Ma8,9,ll 
— ,18=Oh7,^9 
— ^ 18=~!Bii4, 4, 19 
— ^ 13 Qv 8, 9 
-,14=fin8,6,X9 
— ,14 cf Bn 8,4,1 
888,8=Oh8,l,8 
—,9=130,18 
— , 9 Qb 10, 6, 8, 8 
-,10=BhG8,24 
840 8=Ba4,4,84 
84S,<^=Eshn3,8i* 
—,8=BhO 7,81-89 

Ul, 8. 

841. 8 =Bs 1,1,4 
846,S = 7M 

817 lefUn8,S,10 
— , 9 = Bn 6, 1, 1 
— 11 = Bn 6, 1, 1 
818,6=Ji8,4,10 
819,1 = Bu 6 , 9,14 
— a = Gh 6,10,10 
-,GcfCb6,l,8-ll 
_, 7 =Bu 6 , 1,6 


819 , 14=06 5 , 9,8 
810 , 8 =Bu 6 ,S ,14 
861 , 4 = Mn 3 , 9, 11 
— , 6 M.D 3 , 3, 10 
— llcfAV 10,9 
Eau( Gleg 
839 , 8 =Kn 8,15 
— , 8 =A 1 B, 9 , 8,18 
— , 6 ^ ]&u 6, 8 
— , 7 — Tna ,7 
— , 8 efQbl 0 ,S,l ,10 
-, 9 =Oh 6 , 18 ,l 
853 , 18=88 3 , 8,10 
«i 4 , 9 =Bn 1 , 8,1 8 
— , 6 =Bn 1 , 8, 7 
—, 4 =Oh 1 , 8,1 
-, 8 =Ch 1 , 9,7 
86 S, 4 =Bn 1 , 8,9 
-, 6 =Ohl,B, 7 ' 
-,11= Bn 1 , 8, 98 
866 , 4 = Oh 1 , 1,1 
-, 6 =Ohl,l ,10 
867 , 9 = Bn 1 , 8, 7 
ffi 8 , 2 =Bal, 8 , 8 l 
-, 5 =T 69 , 6 , 6 ,S 
6 = Xb 3, 6, 6, 8 
-> 10 = 061 , 9,1 
K <>,7 = B 8 8 , 8,7 
860 , 4 = 061 , 1,1 
-> 16 = 066 , 8,7 
861 , 14 = 061 , 1,7 
863 , 10 =Ba 6 , 1,14 
~ 0 h 6 , 1,18 
861 ,l=Ei 1 in 9,14 
— >. 6 =ElbnS, 14 
867 ,S=TaS ,5 

_,10=0h6,2,l 
-, 19 -B» 1 , 1,19 
868, 3 of Mn 8 , 9,1 
— , 8 cf Oh 8 , 7, 1 

889, 8 = Ku 8 , 10-11 
870 , 9 =En 8 ,ie 
-. 9 =En 8 ,lS 


-, 13 cf 43 ,l 

„ •> ritual qnotntion, the inpplement in glon 
to the Wadhjandinas- w confounded with ChS: 


870 ,lS=En 3,13 
-, 14 =B« 1 , 4,1 
871 ,l=En 8,9 
6 = An 1 , 1,1 
872 , 4 = An 1 , 1, 8 
— , 6 = Bn 1 , 4, 1 
— , 8 =HlrkP 46,61 
-> 10 =AI 3 , 1 , 3,1 
—,lS=Bn 1 , 1,1 
87 B,l=Anl,S, 8-8 
— , 6 =Ttt 9 ,l 
— , 8 = Bn 1 , 4, 1 
-, 11 =Au 1 , 1,1 
874 , 4 = 066 , 8,8 
—> 7 =An 1 , 3,9 
-, 12 =Anl, 3 ,ll 

->18= An 1,8, 18 

-, 14 = An 1 , 8, 11 
875 , 8 = An 1 , 8, 11 
-> 8 =Anl, 3,13 
— , 4 =An 3 ,B 
-, 6 =An 8,8 
-> 9 =Bu 4 , 3,7 
-,ll=Bn 4 , 4,26 
—, 18 = 066 , 8,1 
—, 14=06 8 , 8,7 
876 , 6 = 066 , 8,1 
_, 7 =Bn 4 , 8,7 
—, 12 = 066 , 1,8 
—, 14 = 066 , 8,1 

877,8 = 06 6 , 8,7 
878 , 4=06 6 , 8,2 

-, 6 =Bn 6 ,l, 14 '‘ 
880 ,l=Bn 6 ,l ,14 
—, 9 ~Bn 6 , 1 , 14 '* 
881, 7 = Bn 6 , 1,14 

882, 6 = 0 '* 40 ’®'®'® 

—,7=Ba 3,6,1 
884,9=Ba3,B,l 2 
— ,18=Bn5,B,8 4 
8S6,l=Ba6,6,8 

—,S=Bn 6 , 6,4 

887 , 1 = 061 , 7^8 

p 846 , 11 —" according 
Id 6 , 8,1 
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887,8«>?n S(Q,l~Tbl,7,9,9 

888, 1~ Oh 8, 14^ a 
— ,9~Oh8,l,l — ,10=?« 

— ,4=Oh4,16,l 903,S=»»»M 

-^7s»Oh8,14,3 — ,4“=? jhrc&bhitt 

— ,8-.Oh4,lB,4 — ,9 =Jb»oi 

-,9»Oh8,l,8 906,9»>=Oh8,18.1 

889,10'ctOh8,16 — ,3<»jBin 

— ,13 ef Oh 3, 17,1 —,8o Saha 1,3-4 

890,a<d410,64 907, 8 X Oh 8, 13,1 

lief Oh 8, 16, 1-6 —,8—899,7 

—,18 of Oh 3, 17, 5 — ,iaefMana4,304 

I&10,64 908,14— Ma8,l,8 

891.1— 'E&IO, 64 911,7- Ch6,10.1 

-,6— T&10,64 — ,14— gb 10, 6,4, 16 

— ,6— T&10,64 913,1— Bn 6, a, 16 

-,10— Tftl0,64 — ,6— Bn6,2,16 

893.1— Tal0,64 — ,10— Bh&8,S6 

— ,8— Ch8,16,7 914,9— Oh 3, 11,1 

— ,7=?« — >19— Ch6,1^3 

-,9— Obl.iu 915,8cfMbhl2,11834iq 

898.1— ?«• — ,16— MaS,3,8 

— ,1— Kb»»o —.17— Oh 7,26,2 

-,1— Tal,l 916,1— BhG4,37 

-,8— Qb 14, 1,1,1 — ,8— 7»«» 

— ,4— BAnihbui — ,8— Oh6,14,2 

894,8— Oh 8, 15, 8 —,U— Bn 1,4,10 

— ,10cfA«TSr9,9,19 917,1— 

897.1— 188,3,14 -,6— Bn 8,4,1 

“-,6— A9V5r9,9,19 — ,6 — Ch6,8,7 

899,3—068,18,1 — 8— Bal,4,10 

— ,6— ]ttn3,l,3 — ,18~Bn3 8,8 

— ,7— ?M 918,1— Mttl,l,B 6 

->8— Kshnl,4 919,1— B* 3,8,11 

«»,8cfKBhnl,4 — ,5~Pafic21,10,U 

901,6—062,10,6 -,10—188,8,9 

-^8— gb6,2,2,8 920,2 — ain 3,8,1 

— ,9— Abl,4,ll — gv4 6 


920.6— £n 8,1 

921.6— Mn 3, 1,3 
-Qv4,7 

— ^ 8— Kn2, 14 
— ,9— Kn8,2 
— ,10— B8l,3,ll 

022.2— Bn 8,4,1 
— ,2— Bn 8, 6,1 

928,1 — Qr 6, 11 
—,8—066,8,7 
—.11—066,8,7 
—.14— Bn 8.42 
— ,14— Bn8,B,l 
— ,16— Bn 8, 6,1 

924.6 — Aa 2,3,4, 6 
— ,7— 14b«« 

926.2— Bn 6, 4,1 
—,4— Bn 5,6,2 
—,7— Bn 6,4,1 
— , 7 —Bn 6, 5, 8 
— , 9 =* Bn 5, 6, 2 

927,12 — 061,6,6 
—,18 — Oh 1,7,6 

928.6 — 061,6,1 
—,6—061,6,8 
-,6—061,7,7 
—,10=068,1,1 
-,11—06 8,1,6 
— ,13— Bn 4, 4, 22 

929,6— Bn 4, 4, 22 
-,8—06 8,1,6 
— , 13— Bs 1,3, 14 
—,16—068,1,6 

930.2— Bn4,3 14 
—,2— Bn 4,8,16 
— ,6— Bn 4,6 15B0 
—,9—06 6.19,1 
—,12 — 065,24 2 


•8 hhtlethu — n SikarvanikinSm uparushadSramlAe. 

— •> fha beginning of the "ChandogjapbrShmanein”, cf. Eaj 61, Ohand. 
inbnd. p. 17 n — s» "Q&tyayanmjim’’ — «»• Batbakam, or another reeeneion 
of the Kathaka'IIp,— >81 EanthiUkinam agnt-ehtoma'brahmanatDv— 
1*1 "Bh&Ua'nn&m" — 1*» •Paifigi-imnaja" — i®* "dtidopafalshai^dm — 
*05 " Jainunieiitiani” gloii— >** emriti, perhaps hbbabh. 12.— >*i not is 
our JibUa-Up. 
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AppoBSix. 


il<», 14 «Oh 5 , 2 t ,5 
031,4 >»Jub 
-.llorKfitjcrSlASl 

032.1 - Clio 10,1 
>■,$ Ktti}vr2t,i,S4 

083 , Ic^ 931, 1 
— , 0 =iClin,lB ,3 
93 t, 8 »= Oh 1 , 1,1 

935 . 2 -- Ch 1 , 1,7 
-, 4 ~Tia,D, 7,2 
-.BcrChl.l.S 6.7 

1 , 2,7 1 , 8,1 
036 ,l«.Chl,l, 10 
-> 8 >srCb 1,109 laii 
-, 8 «>Gh 1 , 1,10 
< 137 , 1 —Ch 2 , 2,3 

0 < 0 .n-^lla 1 , 6,21 
11 =. Ch 1 , 8,1 
- 12 =-Cfa 4 , 8,2 
< 1 19 , 3 =. An 1 , 2,4 
-.,t = Bal, 6,18 
-, 7 =. 717, 10 
-,8=. Bn 1 , 6, 23 
-, 9 =rBal, 6 , 9.1 
~, 10 =>l)u 1 , 6,23 
910 ,l<=.Cb 4 , 8,0 
— , 9 <= Bn 1 , 6, 29 
-, 11 =. Bn 1 , 6, 28 I 
— , 13 =.Bal 6,31 
— ,14 => Bn 1 , 6, 21 
941 , 2 =. Bn 1 , 6,23 
-, 6 =.Bul 6.23 
-,e = Ch 4,8 4 
-, 7 =. 0 h 1 , 8,8 
— , 9 =.Xb 3 , 3 , 6,1 
943 ,l=: 3 h 2 , 3 ,e ,2 
— , 5 =J|»M 

048. 2 ~ Cl) 10 , 6 , 8,1 

-, 8 ='gbl 0 , 6 , 8,8 

-, 4 =.Cb] 0 , 6 , 8 , 4 -ll 


944,l=>gbl0,6,8,3 
-, 2=. Ohio, 6, 8, 12 
-.1 =>383,8,14 
046,2=>gbl0,B,8,ll 
-,10=>Cbl0,6,3,1S 
-, 18 -=B8 8,8,41 

917, 6-6 =.Qb 10, 6, 8,12 
— ,17=>Kihn3,6,0 
918, 0>=Cb 10,6,8 4 
— .10~Cb 10,6,8,3 
919, 11 •=^10,6,8,11 
9Sl,8<=j8lliM 
-,l]='Cbl0,6,2,8 
-,12~T86,I,10,3t«o 
-.13 =.06 6, 1,1 

052, 1=>C>> 10.6. l.I 
— ,7 «>gb 10,6,4,18 

— ,10=>gbl0,6,l,l 
— ,ll=gbl0,6,9,28 

9S3,5efndJ(l,l,6 
— ,8ad Jtl, 1,6 
-, 10 =.?"' 
958,3=.Ghl,l,l ' 
-.3-= Oh 2, 2,1 
-,4.=>Aa2,l,2,l 
-,6=>gbl0,6,4,l 
639,14>=MaitrSl,l,6 
960, l=.Vfi;S 1,16 
— ,d=>?»'» 

— ,4— 7IH 
— ,5=.V821,41 
■"j 7 Faiio21,10,ll 
-,8=.RV2,19,1 
-.«).=Ti7.6,6,9 
981, d—Ch 6,11,1 
-.4=. Oh 6, 19,1 
-,7«= Oh 6,16,2 
12=. Ob 5, 12,1 

962, 8 ~ Ob 6, 11,4 
-,10=>Cb6,lS,9 


862,11 => Oh 6,12,2 
-,14=. Oh 6, 18,1 

963.6— Oh 6, 13, 2 
981,l<=Ch8,14,l 
—,1 — Oh 4, 10, 6 
-,1— Oh8,7,8 
— ,2— 

-,2-Oh 4,8,8 
-,2— Ch6,l,l 
-,8a=Ob7,16,l 
-,B- Oh 8, 14,1 
96e,4-B>8,8,l 

067.8— Oh M4,l 
-,8— Oh 4,10,6 
-,4— Ch8,7,3 
-,12— Ch 8, 14,4 
-,18— BnAlfS 
— ,18— BhO^B 

068.6— Bi 8, 8, 60 

— ,6— Ch 3,16,2 
-,7-067,1,8 

969.8— Ch 1,6,6 

970.6— 061,1,0 

on, 4ef 36 8, 1,2, 4 

_,10— B»8,8,48 
972,5-06417)10"* 

in,4. 

9742— CHi7,l,8 
— ,8— bin 8, 2, 9 
— ,8— Tn2,l 
— *,4— Oh 7,14,2 
—,6—068,7,1 
_,7-Bn4,6,6,18‘‘ 

976, 2^= 5b 8, 6, 7, 2 

-,3-!Ib6,l,1.6 

_,4-5b2,6,1.6 

976, 8 of Bn 2, 4, 6 

977.8— Bn 8, 1,1 
—.8—066,11,6 


iM 1‘galilarihe” deeatya-kinde gloss)—*™ elSdaje ^ 

nlher from gotap Br. lO?-*** Uroai the cornioentary of Upa«rs» 
the Jaiminisutnis — “JHaitrSyafttySnSm" gloss—*** 
aytiUimtyai pafuA ymto, tia •«;«’ »h jSfunfsskah" glossr- 
7X7,10,—*** 972,7 u no quotation. 
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978,3=?«® 
-,8<»Ciil, 1,10 
— ,30=Btt4,4,2 
9T9.S>=Gh8,15,l 

- 9 — Igda 
980,l«Qb 12,4,1,1 

ofTaiO,e4 
— , 1 as Bs 3, 4, 8 
981, 9 aiaBs 3,4,16 

- 3asB« 8,4,1 
— , laaiHIa 1,1, 9 
— ,7a-TuS,8 

- 8aa.Ett6,8 

- 8saBa3.8,9 
-,<}=Ch6,2,8 
-,11=-Btt2,4,5 

- 13>sBa8,4 1 

- T2-aaCh8,7 4 

- 18 -Oh 8 9,4 
— ,14 — BuS 4,10 

982 l»Btt3 6,1 
-, 2= Oh 8 12,3 

- e-Oh 6,8,7 

- 6— Bu3,7 23 

- ti=-»m 

983 1— Bus, >,1 

- 4— Bu4 5 15®* 

- 0 — Chi 11,6 

- 9 — BgS 4,4 

- 11— Chi. 1,10 

- 12 — Chi 1,1 

984 -2 — Bu4 4,2 
-,7— Bu4 4 6 
*— 8 — Bd 4, 4 6 

- 12— Bs 8,4,6 
9Si 2-sCh8 16,1 

— ,9 — Bs8,4,7 

- 12 — lea 2 
<*86 2 — iea2 


986,11— Bu 4, 4, 22 
987,8— Bu 4, 5, 15 

988.6— Ch 2,23 1 
— ,6— Ch6,10,l 
— ,7— Mu 1,2, 11 
— ,7— Bu4.4,22 
— ,8— Job p 445 

989.2— Ch 2,23,1 
— ,7— Ch 2,23,2 
—,11—052,23,2 

990 4 — Ch 2, 23,1 
— ,8— Tsl 5,2,1 
— ,9— To 1,11,1 
— ,10— Ab7,13,12 
— ,11 — Ch6,10 1 
— ,11 — Mu 1,2, 11 

991.2— Ch 2,23 2 
— ,3— Ba4.4 22 
— ,4 — Jab p 446 

992.3— Ch 2, 23 1 
-,5cfT*2, >,11,1 

— 7— Bu4,4,22 
-,8— Ch6,I0,l 
— ,9— Ch2 23,2 

993,1 — Ch 2,23,1 
— ,6— Ch5,10,l 

9114.6— 7n® 
995,l'>'Js3,4,3 
998,2-4 — Ta 10,62 

— ,4— TalO 10,3 
-,6— Bh65,17 
999 6— Jab.p 444 
1000 1— Jdb p 445 

— 3 — Jeb. p 452 
_-,H=Chl,l 3 
— ,9 — Ohl 6,1 
-,9-rb 10, 1,2,2 
— ,9 — A»2,l,2,l 

1031 4 — 


1002.3— Jb 1,2, 7 
-,9 — Chi, 1,1 

— 9 — Oh2 2,1 
— ,9— A52,l,2,6 

1008.1 — ’tM 

— ,4— Chi, 1,7 
— ,5 — Oh 1,7,9 

— 5— Oh 2,2, 3 

1004.2 — Bn 4, 5,1 
— , 3 — Kshu 3, 1 
— ,4 — Ch4,l,4 

1005.4— Qb 18,4,3,3 

1006.6— Bn 2, 4, 6 
-,7 — Ksbn8,2« 

— 8— Ch4,8,l 
-,8=T»2,1,1,4 
— ,12— B» 8,4,1 

I007,6efBB3,4,25 

1008.7— Bn 4,4, 23 
-,10 — 05 8,6,1 

1009,2— Ku 2, 16 
— ,6— *>MI 

1010. 9 - Bu 4, 4 23 

1011.10— Tb 2 6,8 5 
— ,13— Jb3,3 34 
— ,13 — Bb 3,4,20 

1012,4crBu4,4,23 
-,8~Oh6,2,l 
— ,9— Bu6,l,14>« 
1013,6— Ch 2, 18,2 
— ,11— Ch5,2 1 
1014 3~Ch5.2,l 
-, 11— Chi, 10,1 
1013,1 — Ch 1,10,4 

— 7 — Oh 5,2,1 
101b, 4 ~ Maun 10 104 

—,6 — *’ IS' 

— , 11— 

— 12 — Ch 6,2,1 


**® pmerbud — iis fine and rcmarkublo Upamshad-quotation, I am 
lodebted to "Weber for the conjecture Sdnv^Sh instead of KStayeySi.— 
malfd’pitn'vqjne duAfum gata-aymhotre ca fnrfom vSbyam vdShmaU, 
gloss — Its Brahmana-qnotation, taitliriya-like.— *** “njrfiyawrfdw smara’ 
nani” — *s* “sniTiti*', perhaps Mahabh 12 — *5* 3Iadb}.— *s» “smar^ate" 
dhanunsOtia-like— ts( “Bliathdiiam samhiiSffdtn”. 
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Appendix 


1017,2:=£a8,4,26 
— ,6«=Bn4,4,SS 

1018, 4=^ Bn 4, 4,22 
-, 6 =:B 8 3,4,26 
-,10= Be 3, 4, 25 
1019, 4= Bn 4, 4, 22 
1020,l=EjLty24,4,24 
— ,3=Bn4,4,28 
— , 6 =BhG 6 ,l 
1021 , 3= Oh 8 , 6 , 3 

1022, 2 ef Oh 4,1 

Bn 8, 6 8,8 
— ,6efMbhl4,]878q. 
1028,8=])Iann2,87 
— ,8=BhG6,45 
1024, 8= Bn 4, 4, 9 
— ,4^?is* 

1023, 8= Oh 2, 23, 2 
— ,4 quotation? 
-,S=Mbhl9,8S78 
— , 8 =J&b p.444 
-,ll=BhG 8,86 
1026, 7oflpdh 1,9,26,8 
F£rgr3,19,2 
lQ27,l=Ja6,8,88 
— ,3=f 

1028, 10 =Ja 1,8 , 8 9 

1030.1 = '’«J 
—,6=1027,8 

I031,l=?iM 
1032,1=05 2,8,2 
— ,6=Bu 1,8,28 
1038 4=Ohl,2,18 
-,10~gbl,8,l,26 

— ,11=051,7,8 
1034, 6 =Bn a, 5,1 
1036,8=B5G10,87 
—,4=lpd5 2,9,21,1 
— , 5 = Bamay 1, 1, 1 

1037. 2 ~ Bn 3, 5,1 

1038,1 = 05 8,16,1 


1038,12=052,23,2 
1039, 6=Bn 3,6,1 
104I,8=fi» 

— ,19=?i*7 

1042, 2 =Bb 8, 4, 26 
1044,6=En8,7 
— , 10 of An 2, 4, 5 
104S,8=BhG6,37 
— ,4=B5G6,40 
— , 6 =BhG 6 , 43 
— ,7=BhG6,45 
1046, 5= Bn 8 , 8, 8 
— , 5 = Bn 3, 9, 26 
—.6=05 7,24,1 
— , 6 — Mn 2 , 2 ,ll 
— ,8=Bn2,4,6 
— , 7 = Bn 4,4, 25 
-,8=Bu4,6,16 
1047, 05 8 14,2 
-.12=112,8 
1048, l = Mbh 12, 7125 


IT, 1. 

1049, 6= Bn 2, 4 , 6 
— ,7=Bu4,4,21 
-,8=058,7,1 
1060, 4= Bn 2 , 4 , 6 
—^ 8 ^" Bn 2, 4,6 
1061,9=054,1,4 
-,10=054,2,2 
-,12=058,18,1 
-,12=05 8,18,8 
1062,6=051,6,1 
—,6 = 051,6,8 

1053,1 = 05 6,8,7 
l(e4,10=C5 6,8,7 
-, 18=Bn2,4, 6 
1055,6=ahi8,l 
— ,6=Bn3,9,28 
—, 6 ~Bn 8,8,11 
-, 6 =Hu 2 ,l ,2 


1055, 6= Bn 8, 8, 8 <79 
— ,6=Bn8,8,8 

1057,1= Bn 4, 3, S3 
=,4=Bu4,4,S2 
— ,6 = ?iao 

1059.1 = 924,7 

— ,8 = Bn 1,4,10 
— ,4=Bu3,4,l 
— , 6 = Bn 8, 7, 3 
—,6 = 05 6,8,7 
-,9 = 05 8,18 1 
-,9=058,19,1 
-,ll=Bnl,4,10 
-,12=Bn 4,4,19 
-,13=Bn 2,4,6 

1060, 8= Bn 4, 6, 16 
— ,10='Bn4,8,92 

1061,4=05 3,18,1 
-,6=C58tl9,l 
-, 6 = 057 , 1,6 

1068.1 = 05 3,19 1 
— ,2=Bjihn2,2 
-,2=Bu 6,7,1 
— , 9 cf Zn 1, 7 

1066,6 = 05 3,19,4 
-,6=057,2,2 
-,6=057,4,8 
— ,10=Ba3,2,88 
— , 14 = 05 1, 2, 1 
-,14=05 2,2,1 
-,16=05 2,8.1 

1066.1 = 051,6,1 
—,12=051,6,1 

1067,8 = 052,2,1 
-,4=052,11,1 
-,6=053,19,1 
8=^05 2, 2,1 
-,18=051,1,10 

1068.2 = 052,2,8 
-,6=051,1.1 
-7=051,1,10 

12=05 1,6, 1 


us Qrnb, yfiWjyina-frttteA gloss —u* smnti, Otannassstra^'*'® 
ui otaMaa nktam imrOikarath’' -i" Upanishad-quotation 

110 ampit), probably Mah&bh 12 
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1089, 6=3 Ch 1,6,1 
—,8=Ch 1,7,9 
10 = Ch 3,2,1 

1070. 3 = Ch 2,11,1 
— , 5 = Ch 9, 9, 1 
-,7=Ch2 7,2 

— 7»»Ch2 8,1 
-,9 = Ch 9,2,1 

1071, 16 = Ch 7, 6,1 
1072,3«=BhG6,ll 
— ,3cfad Ys2,46i» 
-,13=gv2,10 
1078,7cfB9 4,l,l 

1074. 4 «= Bud, 4, 3 
— ,6= ?>M 

— , 7 cf Bu 4 4, 3 

-,I0~ghl0,6 1,1 

- 13=3B1i68,6 
1075, 1 BhG 8, 10 

-,1 = 06 3,17,6 
-,ll=i>iao 
1076,5=064,14,3 
-,7-. 06 6,24,3 
—,10= Mu 9, 2, 8 
ion, 3 =T6 6; 3, 12,1 
1079,i:=Ba4,4,22i» 
— ,8=Mu2,2,8 
-,11=06 8,4,2 
1080, 4 =Bu 4, 4, 22 
—,10=06 6,14,2 
1081,9cfB6G2,% 
1082,2=Ba 4,4,22 
-,16=699,7 
1063,4=399,7 
-,16 = 064, 17,1 
—,15 = 061,1, 10 
1081 I~Btt4, 1,28 
— ,') = Bul 6,2 
— ,7’“B6G2,89 
-,S=B6G2 49 
-.r=Chl 1. 10 
— 13 Bu 1 4 22 
1085 3 = 061 1.10 


1086,1=06 6,14,2 
— ,2 = Ba4,4,6 

IT, 2. 

1087 6 = 06 6,8,6 
1088, 8 = B8 4,2,16 

1089.1 = 06 6,8,6 
— ,3 = Po3,9 
—,10 = 066,8,6 
—,14 = 066,8,0 

1090.3 = 066.6,3 
— ,6efC6 6,2,4 

1091,6 = 06 6,8,6 
-,U = lte4,3,a8 
—,14 = Bo 4,4,2 
1092,2= Bo 4, 4, 2 
—,2=Ba 4,4,2 
—,4 = 066,8,6 
-,7 = 066,8 6 
-,11 -06 6,8,6 
1093,10 = 06 8 3,3 
-,10 = B»3 1,2 
— , ]2=Bu 4,4,6 
— , 14= Sfann 1. 27 
1094,]=Ba3,2,13 
— , 13 quotation? 

1095.1 = 066,8,1.3 5 
— , 6 = 06 6, 8, 7 

1098,4=Chb 8 6 
— , 13 = Kn 5, 7 

1098. 3 = gb 8, 7, 2, 11 
--,6=Bs4,2,7 

— ,8=Bn4,4,6 
I - 13= gb 14, 7,2,8 
ingy,9'^Ba3.2 11 
U00,7 = Bu4 4,2 '« 
— ,10 = Ba4,4,b 
1101 3=Ba 4,4,7 
— ,6=-Mbhl2 9657 

—.15 

lKl2 6=Pu6» . 

-.7=Mu3.2,7 


1103.5 = £*0 6, 6 
1104, 3= Bn 4, 4,1 

— ,4=Bn4,4,9«M 
1105,4=06 8,6,6 

- 7=06 8,1,1 
—,9=068,6,1 
— , 10 = 06 8, 6, 5 

- 11 = 06 8,6,6 
1108,9=068,6,2 

-, 13 of 068, 4, 2 
1107,7 = 068,6,5 
—,l.cfMb6 6,6672 
—,14=06' 10,1 
1108 4=Bs4,3,4 
— ,5=BhG6,23 
1109, l = BhG 8,24 
-,2=BbG8,3S 
— , 4»B6G8,23 

IT, 9. 

1110.4 = 066,6,5 
-,5 = 06 5,10,8 
— ,6=Kshu 1,8 
— ,7=Bu6,10,l 

— , 6 = Mu 1, 2f 11 
1111,1=068,0,5 
-,2 = 066,6,6 
— , 7 =Ba 6,2,16 
1112, 3=Bn 6,2,16 
-,2=Bn6,I0,l 
— ,3=K>6nl,7 
-,4=06 8,4,8 
— 6 = 06 6,6,6 
—,11 = 066,10,8 
U13 3-=Ks..iil,3 
—.9=- 065 10,1 
—,14 = Bn 5, 10,1 

1114. 6 = Kabul, 3 
— ,12 = Bu6.2,15 

1116.4 = 06 6,10,2 
— ,5=KBhul,3 
— ,6 = ’iJ* 

1116.7 = 06 5 10 1 


cf Yogaqikha2 — Kama — amor^ofe. — •>* with the addiuon, 
cotlotnaTN otherwise onlj in Chlnd. Op* “ih itathS) biShnanam'' 

32* 
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1116,9<a:Klhul,3 
— Ir. 
10 , S , 6 , Bi !« 

1117, !» Oh 6, 10, 9 
1118,l»Ch6,10,l 
-,C=*Chr.,10,l 
~,7=ChB,10,2 
1119, 4 ~ Bo 6,3,16 
-,10-066,10,9 

1190.4- Bu6,9,15 
• •> 9— Bn 4,4,23 

1121,7— Ob 4,16,6 
— ,8— Bn6,2,lB<M 
— ^ 8 — Ob 8, 6, 6 

1123.1— 917,1 
-,7— Oh 6, 10, 9 
— ,9 efrnnbhfiiba 

to Pan 8, 3, 83 
-, IS— Oh 8, 6, 6 
-, 14 ~ Oh 7, 94,1 

1193.1— £u9,14 
-,4—068,14,1 
-,B = Oh8,14,l 
-,6—068,14,1 
-,7— V«89,3 
— , 10— Oh 8, B, 3 
-,13cfB8 4,3,7-ll 

1,3,11-14 

1194.4— 06 8,6,(1 
— ,6 — Oh 8, 14,1 
-,7-06 3,14,2 
-,13—130,12 

1125.1— Bn 8,4,1 
-,9— 06 7,6o,2 
— ,2~]SIn9,2,ll 
— ,9— 0^6,19 
— ,10 Bn 8, 8, 8 
— ,11— Mu 9, 1,2 
-.11— Bu 4,4,25 
-,12— Bu8,9,28 

1126,10-t«a7 
— ,11— Bn 4, 2,4 
—1 11 — Tu 2, 9 
-,12— Ta2,9 
1127,9— Bn 4, 4, 19 


Appendix 
1127,0— <fh 6, 8, 8 

—,8— To 8,1 
—.12— Bn 4, 4, 6 
— ,14 — Be 4, 2, 18 
111^9-Ch 6,8,7 
1129,14 — 06 5,10,7 
1180,9— Apdh 1,7,20,3 
1181,8— Qv 3,8 
— ,11— Bn9,4,14»j 

1132.3- 0114,10,5 
— ,4 — Oh 8, 1,1 
— ,7— Btt4,4,G 
—,8— To 2,1 
—.11— Bn 4, 4,6 

1183,6 — Pn 6,2 
3,8,8 

-.10— Ch 8, 14, 2 
—,18—06 8,2,1 

1184. 3 - Be 2, 3, 29 
— ,8— Be 4,3,7 
— ,4— Be 4,3,12 
— ,12— Be 3, 8, 31 

1133,6—112,8 
— ,9—065,10,2 
-,14—06 7,1,5 
1136,1—06 7,2,1 2 
-,2=06 7,8,1 


IT, 4, 

1137,8—068,12,3 
1138,11 — 06 8,9,1 
8,10,3 8,11,1 
1189,1-06 8,12,1 3 
—,3 — 06 8,7,1 
—.18 — 06 8,7,1 
— ,16— Bn 4, 4, 16 
-, 17— Be 1,8, 40 
1140,4—068,12,8 
-,7-06 0 8,7 
-.7— Bui, 4, 10 
—,8-067,84,1 
— , 8 =s Bu 4, 8, 93 
-,10cfBe4,8,16 
-.11— Kn4 15 


1140, 13 of Mn3, 2,8 
-,14-067,94.1 
-.15=06 7,26,2 
1141, 6 cf Oh 8, 7, 1 

-,8—068,7,1 
—,10-06 8,19,3 
—,11—068,1,6 

1142.6— Bn 4,5, 1SI» 
-,11-Be8 2,ll 
-,18—06 7,23,2 

1143.7— 06 8 2,1 
1144, <1 — 06 8,2,1 

1143.6- 068 1,6 
-,8 = 06 8 , 2,1 
— , 12— ?>M 

1146.1- 06 7,28,2 

1147. 7 - Be 4,4, 11 

1148.3- 06 7,26,2 

1149.1— Bn 2,4, 14 
-,2— Bn 4, 8, 60 

_,3-Ba4,a,a2 
-,6-066,8 1 
— ,7— Bn 1,4,8 
-,10-Bu2,4,12 
— , 11 — Bu 4, 6, 16 
— ,12— 6u4,3,19 

1160.4- Tn 1,6 2 
-,6-Tnl B,8 
— ,6 — Ch8,<,6 

1161, 6 -Tn 1,6,2 
-,11-Tnl,6,9 
— ,13— 101,6,2 

1152.4- 06 8,12,6 
-,U-Mu2,8,10 
-,13-BhG17,6 

n63,3~K«hul,7 
— ,4— Bu 1,6,20 
_,6-Bu 1,5,23 
-,19—06 8,6,8 
1164, 1 — Oh 8, 6, 3 
^,6— 068,6,6 
_,5—Ba 6,9,16 
-,G-CI>4 13,6 

, 7 — 06 8, 16, A 

_,9-B!4.8,10 


MS laniB— “«WM h She SmnSyah". 



UL Indes: 

of the propel N&mes in QaSkara's Commenteij on the Brahma* 
sdtras, mth the exception of those, irhich appear in the 
TJpanishad passages and Shtras treated. 


Agniraha»!/a 882, 4 , 10 
883.13 843, S 
Auiruidha 600, 12 14 
601,11 602,8 603,11 
Ap6ntwtttamas 913, 8 

914.6 13 
A.yoAhy& 174, 19 
■imnMail 103,8 
Ardha vatnSfiAa 346, 6. 
^ffian;a).a (Mand Up) 

639.3.640.6 851,12, 
(Pragas-Up) 714,1. 

^Morrant^a (biafama* 
•«kte)68b,2,pinnd) 
84T,1 850,18 899,6 
920,8 851,3 13,(«pa- 
_ in«liBa6Tambhej^2,7, 

286, 2 

.ddAvarpara means 
Taitt Samli 960,9 
■dpssOtmia 410, 6 
, 1130,9 

•apurrafa 802, 14 
-ircdUitt 903,5. 

646,3 

Aihata 686,6 14 691,3 

(ul,3 

ffKiaA ^inferior gods) 

300.3.6 301,1 a03,9 
397, 8 (VanagTats- 
adi) 


tseea ayifSh (t, t , Bbag 
6.) 453 14. 687,9 
XJdsStnvtia 919, 6 
md&aka 977,10. 
Upanuhad, “seicret 
name”, 884, 13 14 
885. 7 88b, 6 8. 18. 

887.6 

OpararsAa 291,7 953,9 
UthasHiBnh •»la)932.d 
JRtpieda 47,3 
AitartyaAa (d.it Up) 

871.6 

ihtarepm (Ait. Sr.) 872, 
10 924,6 

AujpanisAada {•=. Te- 
dSntin)ol5,8 024,4 
euponisAodam iliiirga- 
Mam 976,8 

EaUia (-SnSm taniAtlS) 
1016,11, (notKathop ) 
893l,(SAtbop.)9S0,6 
JStUapaHitiu 177, 8 

179,7.860,3 1122 15 
EaniMuj (» KanSda) 

438.4 526,10. 608,7. 
Eapila 834,11. 408,7. 

411.5 41B,3 6 6 18 
436,2 4 

256,9. 

BToIpariilra 988,6 


jrS{AaAa(lheUp )383,6. 
633, 3 869, 2, (the 
K jtbakam) 859, 12 
lffinaM)(;a(sutra)624,8 
047,7. 

MnSda 91, 5. 527, 6 

690,5 18 697,11. 
M-ita 198,6. 369,1 5 
IS. 881,7. 

Edpila 356, 6 407, 9 
413,4 12 414,8. 
KSipabrahma, 257, 2 
1120,5. 

KundapSyinSm apane 
933,8 1020,1 
JTiiru 781, 12 16 
Knthitap'tpia 1118 5. 
Krishna -deatpSpana 
913,0 

KimnifapSpmSm apane 
931 , 11 

irnicfAumaAom 846, 1 
Kaufilakam (sic) 81b, 1. 
KaudAtdktbrShmana 
(Eautb Up) 378, 3 
865 3 

KimshatakibrShmaKO- 
panifhad 134,6, 
KaiisMlahnah (Kajsn 
Up) 423, 8, 768, 2 
864 1 906,7. 1113,3. 
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-2m agmsitomihrSh- 
manam 893 4 
XdusMtaktmhasyaik 
(Eaush Up ) 900, 8 
OaTtgi 792,1 2 
Oautama 321,7 
Citragupta 764, 17 

763,3 

Caitnoatha 819, 1 3 
• 8 9 

Cff^trarathi 319 6 7 10 
Chandoga 625, 11 849, 

1 6 14 860, i 853 5 
863,8 876,4 7 878, 

2 3 928,2 11 1012 8 
[Chandogahrdlmanam 

Got to 288 1 ] 
(MndogyalZi 11 222, 
1, 606, 3 11 616, 6 

617,5 629,2 862,9 
854 6 855.18 856,4 1 
876,12 876,5 927,12 
928, 8 929, 6 8 12 
14 16 930,9 958,11 
940,1 1048,1 1034, 

10 1114,14 16 
Jauahi 916, 8 
Jaytuaiha 1118, 5 
d&mSta 916,9. 
jmn 321, 7 924, 7. 

931,4 991,6 1099,1. 
JSknai/l f=- Gangd) 653, 

11 

Jama 690,7. 

Jammt 1083, 7 — The 
Jaumni - sfitram u 
quoted by the names 
prathame tantre 897, 
1.953,9 1011,12, pra- 
thame fcSnde 919, 9 
931,3, pdmsmiukrin- 
de 944,4, Q&stra-pra- 
mnkba' eva piatlia- 
me p&de 953,6, adlii- 
klralakshane 1027,1 
dtttha davtttha 733, 10 


Tnnh fintar^^a (=sSufi- ] 
Uija; 718,2. 
Tarkatamaga 78, 7 
TSitditt (Ch'ind U]i ] 
889 10 890,8 899 i 
907 7 908 5, 
upantsJutii shashfht 
pi qp5thaJSs)(=Chund 
Up '71)924,8, (Chaud 
br) 892,9 
Tdikila 91,6 
Tarhkatamoga 109, 6 
TaiiUriya 626, 12. 
TaittaiyaLa 890,1 4 8, 
-am 114,12 6Q7,9 
615,2 617,7 629,7 

852.6 867,2 890,14 

892.6 

TiiMa 159, 13 14 16 
Paltsha 914,14 
‘Detodstte 227,1 2 286, 
5 290,2 292,5 441,9 
463,12 464,2 467,8 
638,U 6^,2 602,5 

641,5 664,8 699,3 6 
865, 10 19 866, 10 

929.4 997,1 2 
JDevala 404, 4 

I Jhona 768,2 4 
DmupaiR 760, 2 
Dvaipiyana 660,1 
Dhnshtadvmnna 768, 

2.4 

Nttkshairt^-vidht 

804,9 

Meiketa 764,11 
iySMdo 809,6 918,14 
NSrSyana 601,8 809,6 
Msadanya 716,6 
Nmt 913,10 
NaliSda 368 , 6 . 
JiS/flyowMflnloj«i594,l 
J^rim^anyd Ttj 868,6 
PancaiStra 803, 18 
.Prflcdto 781,18 14 
j’asupati M2, 7 


J%lalipti(ra463,12 464, 
2 1003,2 
JUntm 46, 2 
PtiiSiia 410,6 495,10 
Puivshaitil ta 161 13 
i^niaiatman 466,14 
iVtijiyinah 890,8 903,4 
jPaiiiymSm rahatya- 
brShmanam 899, 10 


JPcaSgi-Upamshad 

232,12Hthefolloa'' 

PaiHgi - raha^Mb’ 
manam 181,2 
PaurSiiika 482, 6 663, 
11 764,14 

JhajSpatt %B,U 288, 
1 289,3 

Piadyauma 600, 13 14 
(■01,10 602,7 603,10 
PrSfipaiya 260, 9 
Balavamum 703, 1 

1118,6 

BSdmSyana 1083, 7 
1163,8 

B&hva 808, 12 
Bnhadaranvaka SSI, 2, 
(sbasbtbe i.tapatbske 
=Brih IT) 380, *■ 
88), 6 882,610 883, 
18 884,9 1034,7 
Brthiupeh 894, 10 

897,6 


mtddha 666,12 
hiAinto 918,10 11.12 

dftWonfltmew’Ctoi 

TJp)143,6 (Oil 8,W, 
7) 240,11 piSOfll 
262,12(8,9,8) 867,7 
(T.13,1) 890,4 (6,^ 

2 ) 0(fc, 2 (8i 

1014.11 P.10,1), 
Lnoan passage) 111 J 
6. (Cat Br 10,2 6,8) 

1116.11 



lEf Index of fbe proper names u Qsjilara’B commentaiy. 603 


Ehagavadgtt&h 132, 9. 

279.4 4ia5 842, 8 
1012, 1, of {fiKim- 
s/mh 

Magavant 601,1 3 7. 

14 603 7 8 604,3.8 
Bhadrasena 102, 2 

103,14 

BMgavata 600, 10 

602, 6 

Bhatata TliirsAa 782, 9 
BhSlIamn 902,9. 903, 6 
BMOima 1107, 14. 

1108,2 

Bkngu 913, 11 
mthutH 1093.2 
Madhucchandas 301, 6 
Ji(ini( 407,4 412 8 9 

414.4 437,3 440,6 
M7,ll 546 1 764,10 

hbrvtah 286,2 
MahSMidrata 1101,6 
MSgadha 833,8 
Hadhyaudina 198 6 
J69, 1 10 881, 8 

1011.4 

JUSiegtiata 692,4 
MtrSvanmau 913, 11 
Jifaifr^irSAmana 
(Bnh Up 2 4) 385 8 
1008 3 

f JUblsAa dRamU (plnr.) 

Gov to 309,10] 
lfi>hia{ustta 448,3 3, 
fplnr) 809 14 
Ta^iladat/ajSe 5 290 
3 292 o 464,2 699. 
6 6 997,1.2 
lama 763 15 764 8 4 
10 13 765 2 3 801 3 
Yema titgama i/idgS 
937.12 

Tama 764 1 
'^madagnge’kine 
l^Jemad) 919 4. 
Yiska 39,2. 


Yoga 415,13. 416,4.5. 
417, 2 5. IL 816, 3, 
(not nom. pr.} 997, 3 
Yogafaitra96,6 ! 

(Yogas 1,6) 723,11, j 
(plnr.) 1072, 3 1148,9. I 
Yoga-odSlhge 1108, 12 
(cf Sdrikhga-gogau) 
Yogasmnh 415, 8 
Yo^tM (sing) 194, 11 
195, a 283,10 
Yogtnah 92, 6 93, 4 
96 7 827.11 828,6 
BSnSyantgSnSm khilt- 
ahu 887 9, — wpant- 
ahadi ^Cband Up ) 

887.10 

JBiidra 286 2 018 13 
Btutraia 764 13 16 
Loldgattka 34,4 505 6 
508,1 934,6 %6 3. 
Vamhiha 91^10 
7!isi( 286, 2 
r({;asaiur^oAa 221, 13 
846, 1. 352 8 ^2 

833.11 856 12 873 8 

876 2 917 13 926,3 
927 11 929,6 

7 12 930 1.4. 938 9 
1114 16 

TdjaaaneytbrShmana 
(C«t Br) 220 13, 
(Brill Up.) 866,4 3 
939, a 

T7];a«»U’gin 216, 6 12 
3S4 9 847.10 848,10 
849 0 850 1 655 3 
4 863 8 876,8 878 
2 5 832 4 912, I 
922 3 928 2 13 948, 

2 986 11 1012 9 
1114,12, Y— am apa- 
nisliad - inimblis (Q 
Br 14,1 1)893 3. 
'Fauiadria 159 10 633 
1 1044 10 


YStnadeogavidgS 
(Chand 2,1^3) 1018,7. 
l^runa gajBa 913, 12. 
Tdahkah 803,11. 
VSaudeva 412, 6. 600, 

10 12 13 601 1 10. 

11 602,14 603,5.7 
9 18 604,1 7 1045,4 

Tidnra 316,6 322 12 
TtdAtASnda 78 7 
Tivasana-aatmifa 

581, a 

T7pve deu&h 286, 2. 
7ttA»tt860,10 1038 13 

1059.6 1065, IZ 
ruAnumtlra 570, 12 

793 8 997 2. 
risic (=° Digambara) 
590 2 
Teda-vgSaa 298 5 ^cf 
ryfiso) 

TedSntS}tha - aamprar 
dagamdah (means 
GaudapAda) 483, 1 
(vgl 375 I) 

Vaidtha 833 9 
7at/ihfiAa (Buddbuts) 
54b, 6 503 6 359 2. 
060, 1. 4 7 363 11, 
530 a 

YauiSgtka tantra 

580 10 

Tain&gdta-aamaga 562 
9 5b3 2 580 8 
raiiafta2a397,8 764,7 
Vaice^ika 32^4. 525 
8 10 533 5 333, S. 

543.6 646,5 551 1. 

592.7 64911. 696 3 
69a 9. 

TgSaa 313 9 440, 6. 
69a 11. 164 10 (cf 
Vedavgasa) 

Calakratu 362 7 
Cainrastdmifi 953 8 
fStySganakam 646, 1. 
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893, 1 S'Aiarsha MS, 6 SSuMsa-YogmiliiA 

899,7 903,10 907,7 ^tukarAma 600, 12. 417,7 8 593,3 596,1 

908 S Id 601,1 10 IS. 60S, (of Yoga-mOye) 

604 8(883,4). 7 13. 608,10 S36l%a-«iRnft (mnns 

gOca Yaiyasah 1101, Satyaloka 357,2 MaQu']198,12,(doabt- 

9 18 Su^,alkut)ara 918, 18 fnl) 280^ 4 415, & 

Qiumala 301,6. SamptadSyavidah 417,1 

Qnighnti4l^il2 464,3 (means Gaudaplda) Stii 768,3 

1093,2 875, 3 (ef Wfinllfr- 566,14 581,1 

QietSfvatttrSh (means ^anmpr) Si^ittsamapaSSIiSS, 

Qvet, Up.) 920, 2 .S'areavaiiiilftJta 546, 7. Suhnimanya 810, 2 

QiietSgiiatarSnSm man- Sdvtiar 914,8, SuladM 916,8 

tnpanuhad 110,6 Sdfikhj/a84,6 90,4 91, Baugata 691,3 

^etSfivaUiropanuhad 4 10. 93, 9 121, 6. 

416.1 346,10 846,9 847,13. Sangata •ttmaga6X,a 

shaththa-prapSlhaka 354,6, 866,6 860,10 558,7 ' 

106.1 (meana OMnd. 361,3 417,6 10 420, filmtda 918,14. 

VI) 14 497, 6 496, 1, 8 San 174, 16 

763, 16 499,1 6 608>7. 614, Birmgagaiiha HI, 6 

764.10 18 615,3.619,8 626, 800,4 6 300,9 301, 

Saruvarta 1022,5 7. 828,8 689,1 647, 1. 839,8 1121, W 

Segarapulra 412, 6 8 69^9 696,6 697,9 SatrangagarmTUfi 



IV. Terms of the VedSnta. 

P pftgfl of tho proflont voifc, B BOte, p pago of the comiooBtaip on tho BntoosftlsBa* 


aUum6na delnnon (of emputcal 
knonledgo) P 58 S81 S99 
aitiiliudaya felicity (in the hereafter, 
perhaps also that in the follomng 
ineamationj F 104. 417 n 
ieSrn cnatom, manner of life P IS 
90 n 391 

Sframa brahmanieal stage of life 
P 16. 

Spraya base, anpport P 1S8 
aMtdawatam m cosmological respect 
(ef. ad^/Umam) P. 140 p. 7SS, 
9. 12. 

oiHiiaianam section in works, 
chapter P. 39. 

adbfknla called to cf P. 60 888. 
odhvaryvt pnest of the Samaveda 
P.Sff 

odAjratglia orerseer (1) of the body: 
indiYidnal soul P.369, p 161, 1 
270, 7, (2) in the lower Brahman- 
world P 63 n , creator p 377, 1 
2 3 7. 10 

aihySlnum adv in psychological 
respect (ef. aHudaivatam) F. 140 
IBS p 726, 9 11 
adhy&tmam ji prafyaff&tman 
P 163,3 

o^ySu the (wrong) transference 
P.63. 318 

aSiySya main section in works, 
lection P 4 30 39. 


adnshtam the inviaible resnlt of 
wuikb, the moral merit P. 377 n. 
210 . 

Syoma the (sacred) tradition P. 91. 
p.418, 7. 8 426, S. 6. 9. 435, 11 
487,13 439,7 

agta fire, god of fire P. 136. 
agwhotram fire-saenfice P 156 
eyntiola region of the Devaylna 
P 441 

aham brahma oams “lam Brahman" 
Bi lb. 1, 4, 10 

akampralyaya selfconscionsness 
F.330. 34 n 317. 321 
ahampratyaym the sulgect present- 
ing the “1" » Manas P. 53 n. 
64n 330 

ahankSra selfconscionanesa P 880 
SOS. 8S1. 

ateiilarfartheindiTidnalsonlP 321. 
830 53 n. 

atpmryam ruling power, lordship 
(1) of th3 gods P. 66 67. (2) of 
the pious, who baie entered by 
tbe Devayana P 444 fT 
a^amayamSna be who desires not 
(moiie), tbe liberated P 194. 80 
815 

SkSsa ether, space, understood aa a 
mateiial element P 231. 

SlSra form P. 205. 

aknh foim, species P.69. 
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Muaram the Imperuhable (I)Bnh- 
ai«n P 133, (2) the eeed of the 
world P 133 871 n 
^mtnfatvam umnortehty, the dehver^ 
»nce from djingr p 149 287 
Snaada Plies P 139 SIS 
ananffo, anani/atvam identical, iden- 
tity cf P 267 

anaiasfkd the regreesus in infinitum 
P 126 

andaja P 340 

nAiha-parompmA p 85, 6 678, 3 
693,6 

antahkamnam the inner organ = 
Menas P 330 

autu} ‘ittmatt the inner aelf, the soul 
P 314 

antatydmtn the inner ruler. Brah- 
man P 149 

auu hne, subtle, minute P 308 311 
433 336 

anuhiava sensation, feeling, the 
linnet} perception P 90 n 96 
341 n 406 418 u 

annpspa residue of works of P 387fl 
am(fra/ia grace P 86 
enukal/ia the following period of 
the world p 300, 10 
aniimdmtin inference P 88, cf P S3 
<»nwa*l p 312, 6 676, 14 677, 1 
785, 4 850, 3 884, 4 1010, 7 
1036,2 

oporsin braitua the lower Brahman 
P 102 ff 

aparS xndyd toe teaching of the 
lower Brahman P 103 106. 
apSna the inhaling P 335 
Spas (nom ptur) water P 233 340 
871 

apaiSda p 237, 3 860, 12 
apavmpa end p 103, 3 336, 4, liber- 
ation p 816, 4. 951, 10 
Sptamicanam P.89 
apOnam the moral merit P 377 
Srantfcdiam section of aBrafamanam 
destined for the stndy in the ‘ 


woods (gank ad Bnh p 3, 2j 
P.8 cf p 898,6 
ams fiame P 380 441 
ariihajata&pa P 139n 
arthaiSda P 7, p 280, 9 287, 3 
JOT 9 423, 13 SOB, 2, 477,14, 
309,13 310,7 8 813,4 441,4 
914,1 1164,8, 975,1 6 980,8 
1014, 6 1016, 12 13, 948, 8 6 
1016, 7, 312, 6 9, 937, 6 
diya belonging to the ihends (arpa), 
Aijans P 15 

aaaugeioam the fact that the sonl 
IS not affected by the terrestrial 
P 277 n, cf 324 
amatpiatpaya P 54n 830 
St»tan the Atman, the self, the soul, 
god P 17 49 ISO 
dtmavtdpS the teaching of the At- 
man P 3 n 

ato 'npmf Srtam “what la different 
from him is affiictsd” (Bnh 3 
4, 2), of p 1139, 12 iMrespa 
Srtatttorpnatddhsh 
tti^antshada Stman p 672,9, paru- 
sha 203, 11 , jSSnam 439, 6 , darfo- 
natn 493, 8, 976, 8, — .Vedanlin 
315,3 624 4 

avadhSnam attention (function of 
Manas} F 331 
avaffamanam F 241 n 
avayaia part corpnscnle F 307 
avtdpa Ignorance (the empiiKSl 
knowledge} F Soff. 58 n. 303 
avtdyi-avasM the empirical poi"t 
of view p 680.19 682,3(clp»«- 
paOea-avasm 817, 14, tUihiga- 
aiasthS 838, 13) 

avpaktaiH the TJnmenifcst (1} Btah- 
maii P 213, the seed of the 
woila P 228 871n, crp 348 1 
dviincda p 808, 14 
5-I/SWP226B 

IS/pam ihiWlike simphtily F 14.> 
himiha, attathmciit p 830 10 
bandkySpuba F 70 n 
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MtifcsAu beggsrossann^&nn P 16 ff | 
ihoggam vhat is to be enjoyed, the 
frnit of urorks, the world P, 267. 
294 

Uiokiar the enjojer (and sufferer), ! 

the soul P 267 173 294 
iHoltrtfiumtobetheeiijoyerF.SSS i 
Mramathe error (of emptneal know- j 
ledge) P 5S 102 299 
bhrSnh = bhrama p 474, 1, 

MiSnum ilhmttation P 203 
bbSte-Sfraya the subtle body P 376 
bh^bm (1) Llement <2) linng being 
P 238 

brokma'^nn Brahmas student? 16 
I6l 63n 

(Krakmac&ryam life as such a student, 
renunciation P 162 
braJmakila (1) the world of Brah- 
min P. 162 441 (2) Brihman as 
the world P 164 (J) he whose 
world IS the Brahman P 196 
biakma-viimSiad research of Brah- 
man, docuiiie ot the Vedlnta 
cl P 20 

biSbman (nentr) (1) the prayer 
(2) the Brahman P 17. 49 119 
brahm&n (masc) (1) he who prays, 
the pn»st P. 5ff, i2) Brahman 
as a popular deity P 119 n 
brahmana he who prays, the Brah- 
man P 13 (in its exact meaning 
P 62 143 133 196 the opposite: 
bn^ma-bandhu P 262 
iicAma.am syiecies of Vedicliteia- 
turep. 72 

bnhmanoQiati the lord ot prayer, 
a mythological personificatimi of 
prayer, forerunner of the Brah- 
man conception P 17 
brahma~vidt/a the teaching about 
the Brahman P 3n 162. 108 
bnhatpati =» ii a/itnana^af i 

bttddhi ( 1 ) the perception, (2) the 
inteUert in general not a distinct 
psychic faculty P 390, though it 


18 occasionally counted as that 
P.414 

huddhi-indrtpa's the (five) organa of 
perception P. 829 
Sabda the re\ elation, Qmti P 93 
^{‘‘vah&nmn P 70n 
fdUtd branch (of the Veda), Veda- 
Bchool P 6 9ff 

takt% power P 70 227ff, 113 n. 
818 u 

falii-dtmanS Savopci potentially 
P 314, 

^SlagrSma p 174, 16 188, 12. 253, 12 
eandSla, eSadSln vanation of the 
^Odras, lowest human class? 137 
191 8b4 

earaJji a wandering scholar P 15 
eatanam the (moral) conduct P 391 
fdrfra the mdiyidnal soul ef p 171, 
11 ff 461. 

fariram the body, cf P 177 n 427 
caifanpam spmtuahty P 63. 136 
212 295 809 324 
tata-odhild nddi cf mlinmnd. 
cUragupta P 383 
cittam P 330 
Staddha faith P 372 376 
grutt rerelation, holy scripture P. 23. 
90 90n 

fOifrn member of the fonrth caste 
F 18 60ff 

gultikS mother of peail p. 14, 4, 
86, 16. 

dakshtnd reward of sacnlice P 14 
dargajiam conception of the world, 
philosophical system of P 19 
dega-hSla-mmtta P 817 
deha the (coarse) body P. 323 427 
dehaijfdrn JdtdtasSlshntSnt sfi- 
ishmam furfiam P. 170 
dehm indmdual soul P 427 
del a oldVedic godP Kfl (where- 
as Brahman is igvaia) 
dciaWa world of the gods, region 
of the Detayana P.'141 
(iecoj'finfl path of the gods P 802 440, 
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iiharwa (1) quality P 63 537, 

(3) duty P. 83. 893. 
Outma-^iinia ipeciea of ndie 
literature P. 19 
^amavyida p. 833, IS 
druilfiftte example of expenenee 
P. 98 

dnm p. 856, 19. 880, IS lA 1063, A 
P.S7n 

dwja the tuice bom, reborn throogb 
^ Upanayanam, member of the 
three upper caetea P U 16 d 60 
jtmf oai iad “Yenly, thia la that” 
P.14B 153 

gavna figuratne P 338. 
gSyaM, P. 168 
grahatiam F 941 n 
grahttSmMa madman P 395 
gnkas&a P 16. 419 
guna attribute P lOA 
gunavadap 813,7 8 987,6 761,8 
945,2 99A6 

Muam/agiuliha a mythological per- 
aonification of the creatire power 
F 65 n. 119 n 886 
hnd, hndagam heart P 169. 
hndsya-grafiOi* the knot of the 
heart P. 439 

hotar the caller, prieat of the ^g- 
veda P 6. 

ffMira lord, god. Brahman con* 
aidered peraonaliy P. 66. 119. 871. 
JevarSi inihnor goda P 66 n , pro- 
• bahly peraonificationa of the 
powers (P. 3377} of Brahman. 
Indrtt old Tedic god P 65 69 
tndrabla region of the Berayfina 
P.441 

mangas organa of perception and 
will ofwhicii there are ten be* 
aides Monas P 8S9ff 
•liAdea epio poem P 480, p 308, 1 
380, 9 307, 9 493, 13 477, 14 
818,6 333,14 913,7 
joyaf world, especially the enaouled, 
defined p 38, 9 


jagad-vmlam world-disk P 338ii 
yoilpiinKm tlie movable P 339 
jatagiya P 240 

jSva, jtva StmoH the individual soul 
(defined p 100, 16) P 120 818 
[jtiwH-utui/a, jtian-wiUiJ P 425 
jgdita lOnda Fait of Knowledge u 
the Veda F 31 19 n 
yfidfiani F 341 n 

yfidnfin moUhah '‘{rota knowledge 
eomee deliverance” P 269, cf 
p 916, n 438, 9 
la p 877, 4 

havolgam abaolnteness, liberation 
p 913,8 914,9 11 916,1 916,14 
917,10 1086,9 1129,3 1180, lA 
1149, 7 9 

lo^a world-period, lasting from the 
creation to tha dissolution ol tbo 
world P 70fl 237 237, affftl- 
la^, vattamSaa-kaljitt, lalga-an 
Utram p 301, 1 ff 299, 8 
Idnia desire P 163 n 
kmudSsana P 164 
Umagarndna he who desires P IM 
lat wiooi orgiui,physical and psychic 
P 1.J6 341 367 

Mranam wnse P 382 256ff 275 
faffino-fffBpn store of works P 3B8n 
karma’Siraga tlio moral substratum 


' 8<6 

WB-indripoa the (five) organs o. 
sfion P 329 

ma-ianda the Part of Tfoiks in 
IS Veda P 20 19n 

ma-mtmaaa a mimaHa 
„«» work P 162 n 31611 ® 
J2 411 421 ff 888, wthreefoW 
JiJroiii. tSailaw, mdiiasm p 61. 

10 71,4 , , 

tor the doer. Individual soul 

■ 175 316 ff 338 433 
biU-am to he the doer P 
SB 

jwJninoa* the organs of action 

161,1 16' 5 
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hSrsfa-larana’SarighSta the complex 
of the oi^ns of action, t e , the 
bod} F 393 358, p 473, 17 455 4. 
686, 5 (sjnonymotu irord ddia 
p 787 13), 76, 9 197, 15 675 15 
683,3 727,6 179,13 
ISrffom effect F S87 956 If 
k&iyam Indhma the loner Fnihman 
p 1119, § 10 1120,6 1121,10 12 
1154,8 

Ueta affection (for example loie, 
hate) F 84. 411 
iofap 193,11 867,11, F 137 
Irammmdtti progreaaiTe liberation 
(or liberation by steps) F 398 
4380 

hratu insight F 447, opinion, mil 
F 152 193 

krttjSik6iaka~phdtam retriliution to 
the doer of the deed p 973 13 
291,6 987,6 447,3 
Mudnya 'wamor, member of the 
second caste F 13. 
kditma cessation of slandering, 
liberation F 434 

lihetrajna individual soul p 180, 
7 15 181,4.6 11 772 5 

characteristic F 90 n 98 275 
hkSyaUka materialist P 126 287 
manas central organ of imagination 
and conscious will F i^Off 
flioScs p 747, 7 (cf ad Fmpta 
P 192,41 

tnanifa/am section of the Rigveda 
P 13 16 

tncntra hymns and aacnOcial for- 
mulas of the Veda F 3 90 

*he illusion (of empirical 
reality) P JOO 187. 228 254 275 
278 291 445 

"•opamopt ma/iStudiiiptih p 342 9 
F 228 

tfOpfiwn magician F 100 187. 254 
275 278 299 

"«tma»sa (1) research (2) the system 
of Jatmtni F 90 


mifkyijimnam the false (empirical) 
knonledge F 53 65 31.3 (the 
opposite tamyagjnSnam, tamyay- 
dat fonam) 

mrifftttnshntia fata morgana phan- 
lasmagona p 445, 7 
wukltya atman Brahman F. 120, 
p 104 4 1(» 7. 

mttlApa prSna central organ of un- 
conscious life F 833 S’. 339 S’ 
ffliilfo — moAsAa 

mtini an inspired one, ascetic (es- 
pecially a silent one) F 142 (ety- 
mology p 1036,21 
mftrdhanyS nodi cf sushumnd 
mokska liberauon (the opposite 
bandhtt) 

nsdf the vein F 347 ff 
naighthtia F 16 

nSma-rdpam (name and form, t.c 
impressions ofear and eye scnse- 
impressions) tlie sense-world p 93 
IS 96,6 111 3, 816 8 12 817,7, 
376, 7, 205, 10, 1133 12, 391 2, 
478, 17 

flSnStvaitt dnersity (of the sonl from 
Brahman) F 62 

noroAa, vSrata hell F. 383 390 n 
p 420 6 738,4 
«elt nrh' P 211 
myamanam p 126 7 
mApi eyasam the surnmum bonnm 
liberation p 27, 1 203 5 352, 4 
896 7 10‘W 1, 417 2 3. 1H3 2 
nimitfam the causa efdciens P 22 1 
833 the motne F llSn 318 u 
nitpunom brahma the attribute-free 
(higher) Brahman P 102 ff. 205 fif 
‘itryunS itdya the doctrine of the 
higher Brahman F 102 
wnSaam extinction, bliss, only 
p.1154 10 (P 448) 

Ninifeshani hahma the undifferen- 
tiated (higher) Brahman F 102)7 
S03ff 

vyaya the system of Gotama F.20 
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oiH F 198ir 8n. 118 
pSia tlie foot, tne quarter F.88. 
padSriha the conception F 414 
paHcSgnm/ly& the doclnne of the 
fire fires F 861 ff 
[panettaranoin] F.fiil 
pSndttpam eudition F.143 
jNmiirahfflantil the irise one, the 
kno^cr of the higher Brahman 
p 1093 11 1009,6 1109,14 1$ 
1131, 15 

parim&jm atom P 810 3J9 
paramariha-taias&S, pSrtm&rOuki 
avasUiA the standpoint of tiie 
highest reality, the metaphysical 
standpoint P 106 S71 
ponmidtman the highest sonl, Brah* 
man F ISO 278 

param brahma the higher Brahman 
P 102 ff. 

pars vtdpi the higher doctrine of 
the param brahma F. 103 
pari^ndc animation F 833 
panvr^aka‘=^tamnpSnn'P 16 ff 393 
panlkata variation of the ^Indra 
F 191 

phatam the fimit (of works), retn- 
bntion F 883 

pitnySm the path of the fathers 
F 863 880 

prahoiha the (spiritual) awakening 
F % 416 

pra€Mnam primitive matter of the 
Saflkhyaa P 28 

DrajSpah mythological pmsonifi' 
cation of the creatiie power 
P 183 

prajSpatiloha region of the Dera> 
).ina P ill 

preyba knowledge P 170 ff 
pr^fia, prijOa Stman pia/tlSStman 
F 180 n 

praknta-hona -epiahita -pmiripi, 
lie P * 

123,4,11 MS 3 >09 S 188,2 
344,2 1389,15 


ptvmSnam canon of knowledge 
P 88ff 


pr£na hreatb, life, espemaUy (1) the 
metaphjsicallife-pnneiple, Biah- 
man F 117 148 164 177 180, 
(2) the physical life-pnnciple (a) 
the whole complex of the while 
body and of its organs, only 
F 203; (b) morr limited* the 
peyehio organs (monos, iniripai, 
mnkhpa prana) F 327ff, (c) spH 
more limited the mvtknpa prilna 
alone F SdSff , (d) most lin ited 
the exhaling, as a branch o, the 
muhltpa pana F 335 
prapaffea the spahal extension (of 
the sense'World) F 418 469 
prapStiata section of a works: 

od&pSpa F 80 

pratSiom the symbol P 8n 439, 
p 147, 14 189,8 217,10 835,9 
1059,6 

precb/aksham obsenation, sense'per- 
ception F 23 88 241, not to be 
confounded with the amtlAova, 
the object (Brahman) of whidi is 
poster 911 408 482 contra- 


dictory P 54 

prafyavSya descent (in transBHgrs- 
two) p 764,1, contiarj toaiipu- 
■tfopn.cf p 997,9 10 998,2 11^ 

15 1180 , 7 (degradation p 

3 5) 

Wtmwwnfliin 7 241 n con* 


ption Ps8a 


•a^Oam pawnee P ^ 
the earth F 245 231 » 

mm a species of mjlhologio 

eratuic P 61 236 M 

tat imascJ periMrdiu-n I »' 


pumsha mm, spiiit P 11 
purusha arlha the a’lr 
(liberation) ? 93" 


of irsn 
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fmuiha pwtfoya F IS9 IfiS 
pSrva^mSjit& cf ntfmdntd 
pSntapitkAa the tgenenU> premued) 
ttgamentabon of the opponent 
(the oppotite sidih&nia) 
fArmprajid F 193 3T6 
talafiat, r&Uhtm gobhn F 138 
ranraia F 383 

nc veree F 5 110, therefrom ng- 
teda, 

ntmj tecnficer F 3 
f»/it the human compoiere of the 
Vedu (hlantiaa and Bifihmanas) 
F 38 91n. 105 

rfipoffl form, phenomenal form, ap- 
pearance P 103 179 211 

[tae-ai 4 minda] P 212, 

*fiiK«taw the meani P 99 411(1 


eopuBOBt 6i o/itud the attribute-poa- 
»e»»iaB, lower Brahman P 102 (T 
mguiiS avtuM p 11J6 1 
a^iuid mdifih (plur) the dootnnea 
(concephont) of the attnhute- 
ponening Brahman p 910, 2 
1182, 1. 9U, 4 1047, g 1077 7 
1089,11 1149,13 

(he wtneaa apectalor soul 
P oln 58 321 821 127 
««aKi concentration, meditation 
(I) P. 411, (21821 81 

hjmn P 5 110, therefrom 
Annat'tftia 
tam^na 836 

coUeclion (vedic) P 6 
“wfnwom F 260 Mi 
tamtalpa function of Manaa (11 ima- 

Siuabon P 331, (2) deciaion, deaire 

Jr 84g 

p 891, 9 

^nitsfStln one who (m the fowlU 
Apr^a) has cast off ei-erjthing 


death dSmj, 
"fe after death P 333 


tamprasSda deep aleep, aonl in deep 
steep, aonl (avasthSiant for amutid 
p 239,8) P lb2 154 IM 482 
samiSdhmam ecatas} P 214 
tamsara c>cle migration (of the 
aonl) F 337 ff 

eamsSrtM the wandering (individuall 
soul p 93, 1 

lamsk&ra (11 impression F 72 241 n 
423, (2) moral pnnficabon F 86 n 
403 

sam^opdarputtam “onwersal know- 
ledge" (referring everything to 
one point), perhaps better trans- 
lated “perfect knowledge" 
tOcioi 1 Cor 16 10) 
Eauipapt;fi8nam » tatngagiariimam 
tamjfamanam F 388 
sdflAiipaai tile system of Eapila 
9 19 

careE^ctotiam F 308 
safigah p 908 3 1082,13 
sat the existing, Brahman F 124 
129 230 284 
safftom P 171 
satya F 161 

sauresbam Mima the differentiated 
(lower; Brahman p 125 5 127,16 
shasfUha-mdnya'iuhaya F 70 n 
siddhSnta the 6nel opinion F 71 n 
smnft(l) the tradition F 12 (2)spe 
ciea of literature P 24 90 
spheta F 72ff 

snsMt the outpoonng creation 
F 463 

stamba the plant-world P 238 
slhaufpam roatennlitj P 251 
stltSiara=istamfxi P 238 
sthdla material, sMfito-jwIram the 
conrsa body P 325 
aftlebmam paitrain the suhUe body 
P 370ff 

[mAumndj the vein of the head, 
by whieli the soul of the devout 
Oeparie circumscribed in the 
Comm to the Brahmas by wfir- 
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dtumyO. vadi, fatadHtlS tiSdi 
(p 1103,12), cf P lOn, 380 n 
niuAifph (lusAuptam, suph) the deep 
Bleep P 34611 

sdlram (1) Vedio P 11, (2) philo- 
Bophical P 25 

mapna dream-aleep, dream P 34811. 
tvedtya F 239 
tSddtmpam identity P 349 
Itanmdtram] F 370 a 
iopo* penance, aiceiieiam P 365 
tapffa, iapaka p 515,4 
All 'a rellexioa P 91 
tat Brahman, tat-toam to be Brah- 
man P 303 467 

tat tvam an “ that art thou ” P 262 IT 
414 

tyas beat. Are F 230 869 
traMAyam p 298, 12 (cf 5/ilir-ddt- 
UdM p 303,4) 
tna/ind thirat, deaire P 159 
<«ttc (1) akin, (2) aenae of touch 
P.309n 

tiddna P 336, 847 
vibk^jja P 239 

uigStar pnest of the Sama^eda 
P 6 

ndglOia aong; of the Slman, trana- 
formed P 8 n 140 145 
uktham hymn P 8n 178 ; ,> 

iipeiddnain matter F 71 223 - ^ 

up&dh% himtation P 80217 
vpalabdht, vpalamlha apperception 
P 241 n 321 

iipanayanam P 14. 60 67 
tipaniaAad (intimate) aaaaion, aacret 
doctrine P 3, aeeret name p 884, 
n 14 883,7 886,0 8 13 887,6 
upSfanS, tipaianam the deiout me- 
ditation, vorahip P 411 413 ff 438 
upasamMi a ahaorption (of the world 
in Brahman), of P 237 
iMrdnfi paaaing of the aoul from 
the body P 867ff 

uttara-mtmSjiid the doctnne of the 
Vedknte F 30 


vatrSgyam rennnciation P 178 
vaipoAitamthephiloaophieal ayatem 
of Eanfida P 20 

eatgi^ttara (1) epithet of Agni, 
which he owea to the extraordinary 
aireumetanee, that he dwella not 
only in thoae that worship him 
faithfully, but “in all men” (The 
Btehrew world found what is em- 
pbaaiaed in Matth 6, 46^ also 
stranpe) (2) epithet of Atman 
P 156ff, where a double contra 
leray la to be notieed, egainat 
aacnficial ntea and agamat the 
caateayatem 

vatfya member of the third eaaie 
P 13 

tdnapms&a hermit (in the third 
Aframa) P 16 173 419 
l^ruaa old Vedie god 
varwio/ola region of theHevayina 
P 441 


iSsaiiB (aubjectiie) appearanc 
P 243, (m dreama) P 320 342 
leyof, vSyata (aa aynonyma) P 168 
Ydyu air, wind P 231 235 237 s, 
god of the wind P. 17 
tSyulola region of the Dereyina 


P441 

dSnla (1) (closing chapter of the 
Veda) the UpaniBhadB, (2) (6nal 
aim of the Veda) the doctrine 

the Upaniahada, (8) theayatamdr 
Sridariyana P 3fl 20 
Uiutvam character of penetrating 
>11 things (aa a 


■ibe, district P 12 
fl difference P 102 104 2® 
order, constituent part of the 
hmanna P 7 


, the knoner of the lower as 
ell aa the higher Brehman) 
488 n 
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tndjfl knowledge F 55 4(@ n 
mgraha, vtgrdhaHvam ndmdnalify 
{it a quality of the goda in con- 
traat to Biahmaa) p. 167, 3 7. 169, 
4.18. 381,1 383,4 
«ija-dima«3 seed -like, potentid. 
P 314. 

the aeed-foree of things 
P 238 371 n. ! 

i^dmm (indmdoall knowledge | 
P.241n 314 880 

vijSSna-itman individual soul ‘ 
P 180n 

vtihajfa object P 63 
vuAupm subject P 58 
Vtihnokparamampaiam originally, 
the highest step (point of cid- 
minatiou) of the sun, symboUea! 
for the highest attaument, liber- 
ation E^th. 8, 9, cf. p 1121, 14. 
P.443 

onffi function P. 332 368 


traits indmdnal P 69 
vpatirdia xeaebing beyond the body, 
immortaliiy (of the aonl) P 387 
vySna P.886 947 
epSpti p 861, vi^pyam p. 246, 1. 
vyiumhSra'awts&9, vyS/imhanJA ava- 
sfAd the piacbeal (empincaQ stand- 
point P. 106. 267 271 

Poms god of death P 888 
yoina-ntpama-ouIpS p. 907, 12. 

sBcnfioal formula F 6 198. 
yoga (1) preparation (for union with 
the world’s spirit) P 18 39 188 
the system of Pataqjali that 
leads to this P 19. 440 
yogak&nia certain Upanuhads, that 
are in the-serviee of Yoga P. 19 n 
yoym (1) who prachees Yoga 
P« 218, who poBsesses snpaniatnral 
powers P. 68 89. 446, (3) foOowar 
of the Yogasystem P 32 





